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NORTH AME RIC A. 


Journal of a Journey in Uypper- Virginia, 


in the Apalachian Mountains, and to the 


Natural Bridge. 


ROM the moment the French troops 


' were eſtabliſhed in the quarters they 


occupied in Virginia, I formed the proje& 


of travelling into the upper parts of that 
province, where I was aſſured that I ſhould 


find objects worthy of exciting the curioſity 
of a ſtranger; and faithful to the principles, 


which, from my. youth I had lain down, 


never to neglect ſeeing every country in my 
Vor. II. B power, 
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power, I burned with impatience to ſet out. 
The ſeaſon however was unfavourable, and 
rendered travelling difficult and laborious ; 
beſides, Experience taught me that travel- 
ling in winter never offered the greateſt 
ſatis faction we can enjoy; that of ſeeing Na- 
ture, ſuch as ſhe ought to be, and of form- 
ing a juſt idea of the general face of a eoun- 
try; for it is eaſier for the imagination to 
dieprive a landſcape of the charms of ſpring, 
than to cloath with them, the hideous ſke- 
leton of winter; as it is eaſier to imagine 
what a beauty at Eighteen may be at eighty, 
than to conceive what eighty was at 
cighteen.—Monſieur de Rochambleau be- 
ing abſent likewiſe during the month of 
February, and Monſieur le Chevalier de la 
Luzerne having choſen the monthof March 
to pay us a viſit, politeneſs and my duty 
obliged me to wait till April, before I could 
begin my travels. On the 8th of that month 
I ſet out with Mr, Lynch, then my Aide 
de Camp and Adjutant, now General; Mr. 
Frank Dillon, my ſecond Aide de Camp*and 
Mr. 


„ Monfieur le Baron de Monteſquieu went to 
Europe after the ſiege of York, and did not return 
until the month of September following. 
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Mr. le Chevalier d'Oyre of the engineers: 
fix ſervants and a led horſe compoſed our 
train: ſo that our little caravan conſiſted 
of four maſters, ſix ſervants, and eleven 
horſes, I regulated my journey by the 
ſpring, and gave it time ſufficient to pre- 
cede us. For though in the 37th degree 
of latitude, one might expect to find it in 

the month of April, I ſaw no trace of it in 
the wood through which we paſſed ; the 
verdure being hardly diſcoverable on the 
thorns, the ſun notwithſtanding was very 
ardent, and I regretted to find ſummer in 
the heavens, whilſt the earth afforded not 


the ſmalleſt appearance of the ſpring. The 
eighteen miles through which we paſſed, 


before we baited our horſes at Bird's tavern, 
were ſufficiently known to me, for it was 
the ſame road I travelled laſt ſummer in 
coming from Williamſburgh. The re- 
maining ſixteen, which compleated our days 
work, and brought us to New-Kent-Court 
Houſe, offered nothing curious ; all I learnt 
by a converſation with Mr. Bird was, that 
he had been pillaged by the Engliſh when 
they paſſed his houſe in their march to 
Weſtover, in purſuit of Monſieur de la 


B 2 Fayette, 


«©, 
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Fayette, and in returning to Williamſburgh, 
after endeavouring in vain to come up with 

him. It was comparatively nothing to ſee 

their fruits, fowls and cattle carried away 
by the light troops which formed the van- 
guard, the army collected what the van- 


* It is with great reluctance that truth compels 
me to confirm the horrid depredations committed by 


the Engliſh army in their progreſs through many 


parts of America. Much has been ſaid on this ſub- 
jeR, both in and out of parliament, but I am ſorry 
to ſay, that future hiſtorians of this unhappy war, 
will find the fa& too well eſtabliſhed to refuſe a deci- 
five verdict. Happy if the reſult may tend hence- 
forth to alleviate the miſeries of mankind, and mĩ- 
tigate the horrors of a civil conteſt, The wife of 
an Engliſhman, one of the principal merchants of 
Philadelphia, having retired with her family to the 
neighbourhood of Mountholſy in the Jerſeys, aſſur- 
ed me, that ſhe found the country in general well-af- 
feed to the Engliſh, until the arrival of their army, 
whoſe indiſcriminate and wanton enormities ſoon 
alienated their moſt zealous friends, for even the 
officers were contaminated with the inſatiable fpirit of 
revenge-and plunder. Amongſt various anecdotes, 
ſhe related to me the circumſtance of the cruel treat- 
ment of a lady of her acquaintance, who was devot- 
ed to the Britiſh intereſt, and gave up her houſe 


with exultation to ſome officers of Clinton's army in 


* * 
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guard had left, even the officers ſeized the 

rum and all kinds of proviſions, without | 

paying a farthing for them ; this hurricane 
which deſtroyed every thing in its paſſage, 

was followed by a ſcourge yet more terrible, 

a numerous rabble, under the title of Re- 
Fugees and Loyaliſts, followed the army, not 

to aſſiſt in the field, but to partake of the 

| 33 plunder, 


their retreat from Philadelphia. But not only was 

her zeal repaid with inſult and her own houſe plun- 
dered; ſhe had the mortification to ſee it made ; 
the receptacle of the pillage of her poorer neigh- 
bours. Obſerving ſome of the officers make frequent 
excurſions, and return, followed by ſoldiers, laden 
with various, articles, ſhe had at length the curioſity 
to paſs into the garden, and looking through the 
window, ſaw four of them, and the Chaplain, empty- 
ing a fack containing ſtockings, ſhirts, ſhifts, coun- 
terpanes, ſheets, ſpoons, and women's trinkets. The 
booty was regularly ſhared, and the diſtribution of 
theſe unhallowed ſpoils, to her utter aſtoniſhment 
and horror, was no other than the miniſter of virtue 
and religion. The detail of this war is a hiſtory 
of ſuch iniquity : was it poſſible therefore to expect 
a more favourable termination of it, either on the 
principle of a Divine Proyidence, or of human 
conduct ? TRANSLATOR. 
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plunder . The furniture and eloaths of 
the inhabitants were in general the ſole 


The Loyaliſts, no doubt, no more merit indiſ- 
eriminate cenſure than any other body of men; the 
Tranſlator, who thinks he underſtands the true prin- 
ciples of liberty, for which he has ever been a 2ea- 
lous and unſhaken advocate, admits however, and 
admires the virtue, honour, and ſteadfaſt attachment 
of many illuftrious individuals to a cauſe, directly 
deſtructive of his own wiſhes ;' but with every fair 
allowance for the violence inſeparable from civil con- 
teſts, he cannot help bearing his teſtimony to the 
wanton outrages committed by an unprincipled ban- 
ditti who attached themſelves to the royal cauſe, and 
branded it with ruin and diſgrace. The root of this 
evil originated in the Board of Loyalifts eftabliſhed 
by Lord George Germain at the inſtigation of ſkulk- 
ing Refugees, who flying themſelves, from the 
ſcene of danger, took up their reſidence in London, 
and were in the inceſſant purſuit of perſonal and inte- 
feſted vengeance. He does not aſſert that their coun- 
cils loſt America, but it is now paſt doubt, that they 
formed a ftrong ſecondary cauſe of precipitating that 
event, and of embittering the ſeparation, General 
Clinton, the whole army at New-York, can wit- 
neſs the inſolence and indirect menaces of this 
incorporated rabble of marauders, in the affair 
of Captain Huddy, and the ſubſequent claim of _ 
the Congreſs. Had the war continued, this im- 
perium in imperio muſt have been attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences ; this illiberal narrow mind- 
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booty left to ſatisfy their avidity; after they 
had emptied the houſes, they ſtript the pro 
| prietors ; and Mr. Bird, repeated with in- 
$ dignation, that they had taken from him 
| by force, the very boots from off his legs. 
In my way hither I had the fatisfation 


however of recalling to mind the firſt pu- 
niſhment inflicted on theſe robbers. Six 


miles from Williamſburgh I paſſed near a 
place where two croſs' roads interſecting 
each other, leave an open- ſpace; one 
leading to Williamſburgh, the other to 


Fames-town. On the 25th of June, Mon- 
fieur de la Fayette here ordered the van- 


guard to attack that of Lord Cornwallis ; , 
Sincoe, who commanded it, was left behind 

to collect the cattle, whilſt Lord Cornwal- 

lis was encamping at Williamſburgh, where 

he arrived the preceding evening. Mon- 

ſieur de la Fayette's cavalry with ſome in- 
fantry mounted behind them, arrived ſoon | 


B 4 enough 


ed ſet of men, became the ſpies and cenſors of Bri- 
tiſh policy, and Britiſh conduct, and the comman- 
der in Chief himſelf, was ſtruck with horror at 
their unenlightened, blood - thirſty tribunal. 

| TRANSLATOR. 
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enough to force Sincue to an engagement, 


and was ſoon after joined by the reſt of the 


American light infantry. Sincoe fought 


with | diſadyantage, till Lord Cornwallis 


marching to his aſſi ſtance, the Americans 


retired, after having killed or wounded near 


150 men, with the loſs only of ſeven or 
eight. Colonel Butler, an American officer, 


who commanded a battalion of light in- 


fantry, and Colonel Gatvan * a French of- 
ficer, who commanded another, diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves very much an this occaſion. 
The recollection of this event, the preſage 
of that ſucceſs which crowned our cam- 
paign, employed my thoughts ſo much the 
more agreeably the whole evening, as we 
had taken up our lodgings in a good inn, 
where we were ſerved with anexcellent ſup- 
per, compoſed chiefly of ſturgeon, and I 
had two kinds of fiſh, at leaſt as good in 
Virginia as in Europe, but which make 


their appearance only in the ſpring. 


The next morning I had an enjoyment 
of another kind. I roſe with the ſun, and 


whilſt 


* The fame who afterwards ſhot himſelf at Phi- 


ladelphia. See notes to 1 vol. TRANSLATOR, 
| | 
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whilſt breakfaſt was preparing, took-a walk. <a "2 
round the houſe ; the birds were heard on 

every ſide, but — attention was chiefly at- 
tracted by a very agreeable ſong, which ap- 
peared to proceed from a neighbouring tree, 
I approached ſoftly, and perceived it to be 
a mocking bird, ſaluting the riſing ſun, 
At firſt I was afraid of frightening it, but 

my preſence on the contrary gave it pleaſure; 
for apparently delighted at having an audi- 
tor, it ſung better than before, and its mu- | 
lation ſeemed to increaſe, when it perceiv- . '| 
ed a couple of dogs, which followed me, 
draw near to the tree on which it was 
perched. It kept hopping inceſſantly from 
branch to branch, ſtill continuing its ſong, 
for this extraordinary bird is not leſs re- 
markable for its agility, than its charming 
notes; it keeps perpetually rifing and 
ſinking, ſo as to appear not leſs the fa- 
vourite of Terpſichore, than Polihymnia. 
This bird cannot certainly be reproached 
with fatiguing its auditors, for nothing can 
be more varied than its ſong, of which it , 
is impoſſible to give an imitation, or even 
to furniſh any adequate idea, As it had 


every 
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every reaſon to be contented with my at- 


tention, it concealed from me no one of its 


talents ; and one would have thought, that 
after having delighted me with a concert, 
it was defirous of entertaining me with a 
comedy. It began to counterfeit different 
birds ; thoſe which it imitated the moſt na- 
turally, at leaſt to a ſtranger, were the jay, 
the raven, the cardinal, and the lapwing *. 
It appeared deſirous of retaining me near it, 
for after having liſtened, for a quarter of 
an hour, on my return to the houſe, it fol- 
lowed me, flying from tree to tree, always 
finging, ſometimes its natural ſong, at 
others, thoſe which it had learned in Vir- 
ginia, and in its travels; for this bird is 
one of thoſe which change climate, altho” 
it ſometimes appears here during the win- 
ter. As the next day's journey was to be 
longer than thatof the preceding one, we left 
New-Kent-Court- Houſtbetore eighto clock, 
and 


* Or rather the painted plover, which is the lap- 
wing of America. It differs from ours, by its plum- 
age, mixt with grey, white and yellow gilt; it differs 
alſo a little in its ſong, but it has the ſhape and man- 
yers, and is abſolutely the ſame ſpecies, 
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and rode twenty miles to Newcaſtle, where 
I reſolved to give our horſes two hours re- 
poſe ; the road was not fo level as that we 
had travelled the day before, and was render- 
ed more agreeable by being diverſified with 
ſome little hillocks. From the top of them 
you had a view to the diſtance of ſomemiles, 
and at times one might perceive Pamunkey 
River, which runs at the bottom of a 
deep valley, covered with wood. As you 
approach Newcaſtle, the country becomes 
more gay. This little capital of a ſmall 
diſtrict, contains twenty-five or thirty 
houſes, ſome of which are pretty enough. 
When our horſes were repoſed, and the 
heat already troubleſome in the middle of 
the day, was a little abated, we continued 
our journey, that we might arrive, before 
dark, at Hanover-Court- Houſe, from which 
we were yet fixteen miles. The country 
through which we paſſed is one of the 
fineſt of lower Virginia, There are many 
well cultivated eſtates, and handſome houſes, 


amongſtothers,one belonging to Mr. Jones, 


ſituated near the road, two miles from New- 


caſtle, of a very elegant appearance, which, 
we were informed, was furniſhed with in- 


finite 


| 
| 
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finite taſte, and what is ſtill more uncom- 
mon in America, that it was embelliſhed 
with a garden, laid out in the Engliſh 
ſtyle *. It is even pretended, that this kind 
of park, through which the river flows, 
yields not in beauty to thoſe, the model of 
which the French have received from Eng- 
land, and are now imitating with ſuch 


ſucceſs . 
The 


The Author has ſince ſeen this garden, which 
anſwers the deſcription given, and is really very 


elegant. 


* 

+ The gardens I have hitherto ſeen in France pro- 
ſeſſedly laid out on the Engliſh model, are with great 
deference to the Author, but very unſucceſsful imi- 
tations of the Engliſh ſtyle ; thoſe of the Comte de 
Artois at Bagatelle, and of. the Duke of Orleans at 
Atonſſeaux near Paris, are indeed no imperfect imi- 
tations of Mr. Sterling's in the comedy of the Clan- 
deſtine Marriage, of the Spaniard's at Hampſtead, of 
Bagnigge-wells, or a Common Council-man's re- 
treat upon the Wandſworth road. They preſent a q 
fantaſtic, and crouded groupe of Chineſe pagodas, | 
gothic ruins, immoveable windmills, molehill- | 
mounts, thirty graſs patches, dry bridges, pigmy ſer- 
pentines, cockleſhell caſcades, and ſtagnant duck- 


.pools. The gardens of the Thuilleries and Marly, 
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Three miles from Hanover, there are 
two roads, that which we were to follow 
winds a little towards the north, and ap- 
proaches the Pamunkey. We arrived be- 


fore ſunſet and alighted at a tolerable hand- 


ſome inn; a very large ſaloon and a cover- 
ed portico, are deſtined to receive the com- 
pany who aſſemble every three months at 
the Court-honſe, either on private or pub- 
lic affairs. This aſylum is the more ne- 
ceſſary, as there are no other houſes in the 
neighbourhood, Travellers make uſe of 
theſeeſtabliſnments, which are indiſpenſable 
in a country ſo thinly inhabited, that the 
houſes are often at a diſtance of twoor three 
miles from each other. Care is generally 
taken to place the Court-houſe in the cen- 
ter of the county. As there are a great 
many counties in Virginia, they are ſeldom 
more than fix or ſeven leagues diameter ; 
thus every man can return home after he has 


finiſhed his affairs. 


The 


with all their undiſguiſed, artificial labours, are at 
leaſt noble, magnificent, and uſeful; their terraces 
are grand, and their lofty Berceaus beautiful, and 
well adapted to the climate, 


TRANSLATOR, 
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The county of Hanover, as well as that 
of New Kent, had ſtill reaſon to remember 
the paſſage of the Engliſh. Mr. Ti/ghman, 
our landlord, though he lamented his mis» 
fortune in having lodged and boarded Lord 
Cornwallis and his retinue, without his 
Lordſhip's having made him the leaſt, re- 
compenſe, could not yet help laughing at 
the fright which the unexpected arrival of 
Tarleton- ſpread amongſt a conſiderable 


number of gentlemen, who had come to 


hear the news, and were aſſembled in the 
Court-houſe. A negro on horſeback came 
full gallop, to let them know that Tarleton 
was not above three miles off. The reſo- 
lution of retreating was ſoon taken, but the 
alarm was ſo ſudden, and the confufion fo 
great, that every one mounted the firſt horſe 
he could find, ſo that few of thoſe curious 
gentlemen returned upon their own horſes. 
The Engliſh, who came from Weſtover, had 
paſſed the Chillabominy at Button's-bridge, 
and directed their march towards the South 
Anna, which Mr. de la Fayette had put be- 
tween them and himſelf, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Tilghman having had time to 
renew his proviſions ſince the retreat of 
Lord Cornwallis, we ſupped very well, 
and had the company of Mr. Lee, brother 
to Colonel Henry Lee*; who long com- 
manded a legion, and often diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, particularly in Carolina 7. We 

ſet 


Colonel Harry Lee is a ſmart, active young 
man, firſt couſin to Mr. Arthur Lee, and Mr. Wil- 


liam Lee, late Alderman of London, He rendered 
very eſſential ſervices to his country, particularly in 
the ſouthern war. His corps was mounted on re- 
markably fine, high-priced horſes, moſtly half-blood 
Engliſh ftallions, and officered principally by his own 
family and relations. Had the war continued, there 
is every reaſon to believe that the American cavalry 
would have taken ſome conſiſtence, and have be- 
come very formidable in the field; Mr. Tarleton re- 
ceived many ſevere checks in his exploits from the 
corps under Colonel Waſhington, and that of 
Colonel Harry Lee. Towards the cloſe of the 
war, he had to encounter an enemy very different 
from flying militia, and ſcattered bodies of broken, 
half-diſciplined infantry, of whom flaughter may be 
ſervice, but conqueſt no honour. TRANSLATOR. 
+ Lord Cornwallis was unqueſtionably the Eng- 
liſh General whoſe courage, talents and activity, 
occaſioned the greateſt loſs to the Americans; it is 
not aſtoniſhing therefore he ſhould not have inſpir- 


ed them with ſentiments ſimilar to thoſe of his own 
5 5 
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ſet out at nine the next morning, after hav- 
ing breakfaſted much better than our horſes, 
which had nothing but oats, the country 
being ſo deſtitute of forage, that it was not 
pofſible to find a ; truſs of hay, or a few 


leaves of Indian corn, though we had 


ſought-for it for two miles round, Three 
miles and a half from Hanover we croſſed 


the South Anna on a wooden bridge, I 
A | obſerved. 


troops, | whoſe attachment, arid admiration of his 
character, were unbounded, Yet they never accuſ- 
ed him of rapine, nor even of intereſted views ; and 
the complaints of Mr. Tilghman only prove the ſad 
conſequences of a war, in the courſe of which the 
Engliſh ſuffered more from want, in the midſt of 
their ſucceſs, than in their diſaſters ; the former car- 
rying them far from the fleet, and the latter oblig- 
ing them to approach it. But the moſt painful of 
theſe conſequences was the neceſſity which com- 
pelled a man of my Lord Cornwallis's birth and cha- 
racer, to conduct, rather than command, a numerous 
band of traitors and robbers, which Engliſh policy 
decorated with the name of Leyaliſts. This rabble 
preceded the troops in plunder, taking ſpecial care 
never to follow them in danger. The progreſs was 
marked by fire, devaſtation, and outrages of every 
kind; they ravaged ſome part of America 'tis true, 
but ruined England, by inſpiring her enemies with an 
ureconcileable hatred, | 
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dbſerved that the river was deeply embank- 
ed, and from the nature of the ſoil conclud- 
ed it was the ſame during a great part of its 
courſe: it appears to me therefore that 
would have been a good defence, if Mon- 
ſieur de la Fayette, who paſſed it higher up, 
had arrived in time to deſtroy the bridge. 
On the left ſide of the river the ground riſes, 
and you mount a pretty high hill, the coun- 
try is barren, and we travelled almoſt al- 
ways in the woods, till one o'clock, when 
we arrived at O, and alighted at Ge- 
neral Nelſon's, formerly Governor of Vir- 
ginia, I had got acquainted with him dur- 
ing the expedition to York, at which cri- 
tical moment he was Governor, and con- 
ducted himſelf with the courage of a brave 
ſoldier, and the zeal of a good citizen. At 
the time when the Engliſh armies were car- 
rying deſolation into the heart of his coun- 
try, and our troops arrived unexpectedly to 
ſuccour and revenge it, he was compelled to 
exert every means, and to call forth every 
poſſible reſource, to aſſiſt Monſieur de la 
Fayette to make ſome reſiſtance ; and fur- 
niſh General Waſhington with horſes, car» 

Vor. II. C riages, 
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riages, and proviſions: but I am ſorry to 
add, what will do but little honour to Vir- 
ginia, that the only recompence of his la- 
bours was the hatred of a great part of his 
fellow citizens. At the firſt aſſembly of 
the province, held after the campaign, he 
experienced from them neither the ſatisfac- 
tion he had a right to expect, at being freed 
from ſervitude, nor that emulation which as 
the general conſequence of ſucceſs; but in- 
ſtead of theſe ſentiments, ſo natural in ſuch 
circumſtances, a general diſcontent arifing 
from the neceſſity under which he had of- 
ten laboured, of preſſing their horſes, car- 
riages and forage. Thoſe laws and cuſtoms 
which would have ceaſed to exiſt by the 
eonqueſt of the province, were put in force 
againſt its defender, and General Nelſon, 
worn out at length by the fatigues of the 
campaign, but ſtill more by the ingratitade 
of his fellow citizens, refigned the place 
of Governor, which he had held for ſix 
months, but not without enjoying the ſa- 
tisfaction of juſtifying his conduct, and of 
ſeeing his countrymen pardon the momen= 
tary injuries he had done their laws, by en- 
deavouring 
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deavouring to ſave the ſtate. If to the cha- 

racter I have juſt given of General Nelſon, | 
I ſhould add, that he is a good and gallant 
man, in every poſſible ſituation of life, and 
has ever behaved with the utmoſt politeneſs 
to the French, you will be ſurpriſed that 
I ſhould go to viſit him in his abſence, like 
Mathwin in the comedy of Roſe and Colas ; 
for though I knew he was not at home, as 
I had met him near Williamſburgh, where 
he was detained by public buſineſs, the 
viſit I intended to pay him formed a part of 
my journey I undertook - beſides that I was 
defirous of ſeeing his family, particularly 
his younger brother, Mr. William Nelſon, 
with whom I was intimately connected at 
Williamſburgh, where he paſſed the greateſt 
part of the winter. Offiy is far from cor- 
reſponding with the riches of General Nel- 
ſon, or with his high conſideration in Vir- 
giniaz it is but a moderate plantation, 
where he has contented himſelf with erect- 
ing ſuch buildings as are neceſſary for the 
improvement of his lands, and for the ha- 

bitation of his overſeers; his general reſi- | 

dence is at York, but that he was obliged to fi 

C 2 abandon: 
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abandon: and Offly being beyond the South 
Anna, and ſituated far back in the country, 
he thought that this lonely houſe would be 
at leaſt a ſafe retreat for his family; it was 
not ſecure however from the viſits of Lord 
Cornwallis, who, in his peregrinations thro' 
Virginia, advanced even ſo far, though 
without doing much miſchief, In the ab- 
ſence of the General, his mother and wife 
received us with all the politeneſs, eaſe, 
and cordiality natural to his family. 
But as in America the ladies are never 


thought ſufficient to do the honors of the 


houſe, five or fix Nelſons were aſſembled 
to receive us; amongſt others, the Secretary 
Nelſon, uncle to the General, with his 
two ſons, and two of the General's bro- 
thers. Theſe young men were all married, 
and ſeveral of them were accompanied by 
their wives and children, all called Nelſon, 
and diſtinguiſhed only by their chriſtian 
names *, ſo that during the two days which 
1 paſſed in this truly patriarchal houſe, it 
was 

The French in general aſſume the ſurname, by 


which they chuſe to be diſtinguiſhed in the world, 
ſo that the name which, with us, is a real bond 
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was impoſſible for me to find out their de- 1 
grees of relationſhip. ' When I ſay that 
we paſſed two days in this houſe, it may 
be underſtood in the moſt literal ſenſe, for 
the weather was ſo bad, there was no poſ- 
fibility of ſtirring out. The houſe being 
neither convenient nor ſpacious, company 
aſſembled either in the parlour or ſaloon, 
eſpecially the men, from the hour of break- 
faſt, to that of bed-time, but the conver- | 
fation was always agreeable and well ſup- 
ported. If you were deſirous of diverſify- | 
ing the ſcene, there were ſome good French | 
and Engliſh authors at hand. An excel- 
lent breakfaſt at nine in the morning, a 
ſumptuous dinner at two o'clock, tea and 
punch in the afternoon, and an elegant 
little ſupper, divided the day moſt happily, 
for thoſe whoſe ſtomachs were never un- 
prepared. It is worth obſerving, that on 
this occaſion, where fifteen or twenty people, 


(four of whom were ftran gers to the family 
C 3 or 


of affection, is ſoon loſt with them, I was long ac- 
quainted with four brothers in France, without 
knowing they were related to each other. | 
TRANSLATOR. 
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or country) were aſſembled together, and 
by bad weather forced to ſtay within doors, 
not a ſyllable was mentioned about play. 
How many parties of trictrac, whiſt, and 
lotta would with us have been the conſe- 
quence of ſuch obſtinate bad weather? Per- 
haps too, ſome more rational amuſements 
might have varied the ſcene agreeably;. but 
in America, muſic, drawing, public read- 
ing, and the work of the ladies, are re- 
ſources as yet unknown, though it is to be 
hoped they will not long neglect to cultivate 
them; for nothing but ſtudy was wanting to 
a young Miſs Tolliver who ſung fome airs, 
the words of which were Engliſh, and the 


muſic Italian. Her charming voice, and the 


artleſs ſimplicity of her ſinging, were a ſub- 
ſtitute for taſte, if not taſte itſelf; that na- 
tural taſte, always ſure, when confined 
within juſt limits, and when timid in its 
weakneſs, it has not been altered, or ſpoil, 
ed by falſe precepts and bad examples, 
Miſs Tolliver had attended her ſiſter, Mrs, 
William Nelſon, to Offly, who had juſt 
miſcarried, and kept her bed. She was 


brought up in the middle of the woods by 
her 


4 
4 
4 
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| her father, a great fox-hunter, conſequent- 


ly could have learned to fing from the birds 
only, in the neighbourhood, when the 
howling of the dogs permitted her to hear 
them. She is an agreeable figure, as well 
as Mrs. Nelſon her ſiſter, tho leſs pretty 
than a third daughter, who remained with 
her father. Theſe young ladies came often 


to Williamſburgh to attend the balls, where 


they appeared as well dreſſed as the ladies 
of the town, and always remarkable for 


their decency of behaviour. The young 


military gentlemen, on the other hand, had 
conceived a great affeftion for Mr. Tolliver 
their father, and took the trouble ſometimes 
to ride over to breakfaſt and talk with him 
of the chace. The young ladies, who ap- 
peared from time to time, never interrupted 
the converſation. Theſe pretty nymphs 
more timid and wild than thoſe of Diana, 
though they did not conduct the chace, in- 
ſpired the taſte for it into the youth : they 
knew however how to defend themſelves 
from fox-hunters, without deſtroying, by 
their arrows, thoſe who had the preſump- 
tion to look at them. 

C 4 After 
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After this little digreſſion, which requires 


ſome indulgence, I ſhould be at a loſs for a 


tranſition to an old magiſtrate, whoſe white 
locks, noble figure, and ſtature, which was 
above the common fize, commanded reſpect 
and veneration. Secretary Nelſon, to whom 
this character belongs, qwes this title to 
the place he occupied under the Engliſh 
Government, In Virginia the Secretary, 
whoſe office it was to preſerve the regiſters 
of all public acts, was, by his place, a mem- 
ber of the council, of which the Governor 
was the chief. Mr. Nelſon, who held this 
office for thirty years, ſaw the morning of 
that bright day which began to ſhine upon 
his country; he ſaw too the ſtorms ariſe 
which threatened its deſtruction, though he 


neither endeavoured to collect, or to fo. 


ment them. 5 

Too far advanced in age to dere a revo- 
lution, too prudent to check this great 
event, if neceſſary, and too faithful to his 
countrymen to ſeparate his intereſt from 
theirs, he choſe the criſis of this alteration, 
to retire from public affairs. Thus did he 
opportunely quit the. theatre, when new 


pieces 
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pieces demanded freſh actors, and took his 
ſeat among the ſpectators, content to offer | 
up his wiſhes for the ſucceſs of the Drama, 
and to applaud thoſe who acted well their 
part, But in the laſt campaign, chance pro- 
duced him on the ſcene, and made him un- 
fortunately famous. He lived at York, 
where he had built a very handſome houſe, 
from which neither European taſte nor lux- 
ury was excluded; a chimney- piece and 
ſome baſs reliefs of very fine marble, ex- 
quiſitely ſculptured, were particularly ad- 
mired, when fate conducted Lord Corn- 
wallis to this town to be diſarmed, as well 
as his till then victorious troops. Secre- 
tary Nelſon did not think it neceſſary to fly 1 
from the Engliſh, to whom his conduct 
could not have made him diſagreeable, nor 5 
have furniſhed any juſt motive of ſuſpicion. | ö 
He was well received by the General, who | 
eſtabliſhed his head-quarters in his houſe, | 
Which was built on an eminence, near the 
moſt important fortifications, and in the . 
moſt agreeable ſituation of the town. It 
was the firſt object which ſtruck the fight 
8s you approached the town, but in- 
ſtead 
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ſtead of travellers, it ſoon drew the atten- 
tion of our bombardiers and cannoniers, 
and was almoſt entirely deſtroyed. Mr. 
Nelſon lived in it at the time our batteries 
tried their firſt ſhot, and killed one of his 
negroes at a little diſtance from him ; ſo 
that Lord Cornwallis was ſoon obliged to 
ſeek another aſylum. But what aſylum 
could be found for an old man, deprived 
of the uſe of his legs by the gout ? But, 
above all, what aſylum could defend him 
againſt the cruel anguiſh a father muſt feel 
at being beſieged by his own children ; for 
he had two in the American army. So that 
every ſhot, whether fired from the town, or 


from the trenches, might prove equally fatal 


to him; I was witneſs to the cruel anxiety 
of one of theſe young men, when after the 
flag was ſent to demand his father, he kept 
his eyes fixed upon the gate of the town, 
by which it was to come out, and ſeemed ta 
expect his own ſentence in the anſwer. 
Lord Cornwallis had too much bumanity 
to refuſe a requeſt ſo juſt, nor can J recol- 
lect, without emotion, the moment in which 


I ſaw 


| 
| 
; 
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I ſaw this old gentleman alight at General 
Waſhington's. He was ſeated, the fit of the 
gout not having yet left him; and whilſt 
we ſtood around him, he related to us, with 
a ſerene countenance, what had been the 
effect of our batteries, and how much his 
houſe had ſuffered from the firſt ſhot, 
The tranquillity which has ſucceeded 
theſe unhappy times, by giving him leiſure 
to reflect upon his loſſes, has not embittered 
the recollection; he lives happily in one of 
his plantations, where, in leſs than ſix hours, 
he can aſſemble thirty of his children, 
grand children, nephews, nieces, &c. a- 
mounting in all to ſeventy, the whole in- | 
habiting Virginia, The rapid increaſe of 1 
his own family juſtifies what he told me of [1 
the population in general, of which, from | 
the offices he has held all his life, he muſt L 
have it in his power to form a very accurate | | 
judgment. In 1742 the people ſubje# to = 
pay taxes in the State of Virginia, that is to 
ſay, the white males above ſixteen, and the © 
male and female blacks of the ſame age, 
amounted only to the number of 63, ooo; 
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by his account they now exceed 160,000 *. 

After paſſing two days very agreeably 
with this intereſting family, we left them 
the 12th at ten in the morning, accom- 
panied by the Secretary, and five or fix 
other Nelſons, who conducted us to Lit- 
tle River Bridge, a ſmall creek on the road 
about five miles from Offly. There 
we ſeparated, and having rode about 
eleven miles further through woods, and 
over a barren country, we arrived at one 
o'clock at Willis's inn or ordinary; for the 
inns which in the other provinces of Ame- 
rica are known by the name of taverns, or 
public-houſes, are in Virginia called ordi- 
naries, This conſiſted of a little houſe 
placed in a ſolitary ſituation in the middle 
of the woods, notwithſtanding which we 
there found a great deal of company. 
As ſoon as I alighted, I enquired what 
might be the reaſon of this numer- 
ous aſſembly, and was informed it was a 
cock-match. This diverſion is much in 


faſhion 


* This calculation is much below that given by 
other writers, and I haye reaſon to believe that it is 
conſiderably below the mark. TRANSLATOR. 
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faſhion in Virginia, where the Engliſh cuſ- 
toms are more prevalent than in the reſt of 
America. When the principal promoters 
of this diverſion, propoſe to watch their 
champions, they take great care to announce 
it to the public; and although there are 
neither poſts, nor regular conveyances, this 
important news ſpreads with ſuch facility, 
that the planters for thirty or forty miles 
round, attend, ſome with cocks, but all 
with money for betting, which is ſometimes 
very conſiderable. They are obliged to 
bring their own proviſions, as ſo many 
people with good appetites could not poſ- 
fibly be ſupplied with them at the inn. 
As for lodgings, one large room for the 
whole company, with a blanket for each 
individual, is ſufficient for ſuch hearty 
countrymen, who are not more delicate 
about the conveniencies of life, than the 
choice of their amuſements. 

Whilſt our horſes were feeding, we had 
an opportunity of ſeeing a battle. The 
preparation took up a great deal of time; 
they arm their cocks with long ſteel ſpurs, 
very ſharp, and cut off a part of their fea- 


thers, 
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thers, as if they meant to deprive them of 
their armour. The ſtakes were very con- 
ſiderable; the money of the parties was de- 
poſited in the hands of one of the principal 
perſons, and T felt a ſecret pleaſure in ob- 
ſerving that it was chiefly French “. I 

know 


* The prodigious quantity of French money 


brought into America by their fleets and armies, and 
the loans made to Congreſs, together with the vaſt 
return of dollars from the Havannah, and the Spa- 
niſh, Portugueze and Engliſh gold which found its 
way into the country from the Britiſh lines, render- 
ed ſpecie very plentiful towards the concluſion of 
the war; and the arrival of the army of the Comte 
de Rochambeau was particularly opportune, as it 
happened at the very diftrefling criſis of the death of 
the paper currency. The French money alone ia 
circulation in the United States, in the year 1782, 
was eſtimated after very accurate calculations, at 
thirty-five millions of livres, or near a million and 
a half ſterling. Although it is impoſſible to aſcer- 
tain with any degree of preciſion the quantity of 
Britiſh money circulating in the revolted part of the 
continent, under the forms of Spaniſh, Portugal, and 
Engliſh coin, yet ſome general idea may be enter- 
tained that the quantity was very conſiderable, from 
the following extract from the ſeventh report of the 
commiſſioners of public account: We obtained by re- 
« quiſition from the office of the Paymaſter General 
« of the forces, an account of the money iſſued to 
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know not which is the moſt aſtoniſhing, 
the infipidity of ſuch diverſion, or the ſtu» 
| pid 


« Meſſrs. Hartley and Drummond, purſuant to his 
« Majeſty's warrants, for the extraordinary ſervices 
« of his Majeſty's forces ſerving in North America 
« from the 1ſt of January 1776, to the 3 of De- 
© cember 1781. This ſum amounts to 10,083, 863l. 
4 25, 6d. — There are two ways by which this 
«c money goes from theſe remitters into the hands 
* of their agents : the one is by bills drawn by them 
ic on the remitters, which bills they receive the va- 
« lue for in America, and the remitters diſcharge 
« when preſented to them in London; the other is 
„ by ſending out afual caſh, whenever it becomes 
« neceſſary to ſupport the exchange, by increaſing 
« the quantity of current caſh. in the hands of the 
„ agents.” No the votes of Parliament will ſhew 
the reader, the vaſt ſums annually. granted to Meſſrs. 
Hartley and Drummond, for the ſpecific purpoſe of 
purchaſing Spaniſh and Portugal gold alone, to ſup- 
ply © this quantity of current caſh,” beſides the 
vaſt exportation of Engliſh guineas: nor is it to be 
doubted, that a great proportion of this ſupply found 
its way into the heart of the United States, in re- 
turn for proviſions, in payment of their captive ar- 
mies, &c. &c. The Britiſh navy too is not includ- 
en in this eſtimate. Great ſums tis true, returned to 
Britain directly or indirectly for goods, &c. but 
much ſpecie remained inconteſtably in the country. 
With reſpe& to the Spaniſh dollars from the Ha- 
vannah and the Weſt Indies, no juſt caleulation can 
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pid intereſt with which it animates the 
parties. This paſſion appears almoſt innate 
amongſt the Engliſh, for the Virginians are 
yet Engliſh in many reſpects. Whilſt the 
intereſted parties animated the cocks to 
battle, a child of fifteen, who was near me, 
kept leaping for joy, and crying, Oh ! it 


is a charming diverſion. 


We had yet ſeven or eight and twenty 
miles to ride, to the only inn where it was 
poſlible to ſtop, before we reached Mr. Jef- 
ferſon's; for Mr. deRochambeau, who had 
travelled the ſame road but two months 
before, cautioned me againſt ſleeping at 
Loniſa Court-houſe, as the worſt lodging he 
had found in all America. This public- 
houſe is fixteen miles from Willis's or- 
dinary. As he had given me a very forci- 
ble deſcription not only of the houſe, but 


of 


be formed, but the amount muſt have been very 


conſiderable, as they appeared to me to circulate in 
the proportion of at leaſt three or four to ons of all 
the other coined ſpecie. When the Tranſlator add- 
ed this note, he had not ſeen Lord Sheffield's ob- 
ſervations on the ſubjet. In theſe however, he 
thinks his lordſhip diſcovers deep prejudices, mixed 
with much excellent reaſoning and a great deal of 


truth. 


TRANSLATOR. 
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of the landlord, I had a curioſity to judge 
of it by my own experience. Under the 
pretence of enquiring for the road, there- 
fore, I went in, and obſerved, that there 
was no other lodging for travellers than 
the apartment of the landlord. This man, 
called Fobnſon, is become ſo monſtrouſly 
fat, that he cannot move out of his arm- 
chair. He is a good-humoured fellow, 
whoſe manners are not very rigid, who 
loves good cheer, and all forts of pleaſure, 
inſomuch that at the age of fifty he has ſo 
augmented his bulk, and diminiſhed his 
fortune, that by two oppoſite principles he 
is near ſeeing the termination of both ; 


but all this does not in the leaſt affect his 


gaiety. I found him contented in his 
arm-chair, which ſerves him for a bed; 


for it would be difficult for him to lie 


down, and impoſſible to riſe. A ſtool 
ſupported his enormous legs, in which were 


I:rge fiſſures on each fide, a prelude to what 


muſt ſoon happen to his belly. A large 
ham and a bowl of grog ſerved him for 
company, like a man reſolved to die ſur- 
rounded by his friends. He called to my 

Vo. II. D mind, 


Lon... 
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mind, in ſhort, the country ſpoken of by 
Rabelais, where the men order their bellies 
to be hooped to prolong their lives, and 
eſpecially the Abbe, who having exhauſted 
every poſſible reſource, reſolved to finiſh 
his days by a great feaſt, and invited all 
the neighbourhood to his burſting. 

The night was already cloſed in, when 


we arrived at the houſe of Colonel Boſwell, 
a tall, ſtout Scotſman, about ſixty years 


of age, and who had been about forty years 


ſettled in America, where, under the Eng- 


liſh government, he was a Colonel of mi- 
litia. Although he kept a kind of tavern, 


he appeared but little prepared to receive 
ſtrangers. It was already late indeed, be- 
fides that this road, which leads only to 
the mountains, is little frequented. He 


was quietly ſeated near the fire, by the fide 


of his wife, as old, and almoſt as tall as 
himſelf, whom he diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 
thet of, tc honey,” which in French cor- 
reſponds with mon petit caur. Theſe ho- 
neſt people received us cheerfully, and ſoon 
called up their ſervants, who were already 
gone to bed. Whilſt they were preparing 


- ſupper, 
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ſupper, we often heard them call Ręſe, Roſe, 
which at length brought to view the moſt 
hideous negreſs I ever beheld. Our ſup- 
per was rather ſcanty, but our breakfaſt the 
next morning better ; we had ham, butter, 
freth eggs, and coffee by way of drink: for 
the whiſkey or corn-ſpirits we had in the 
evening, mixt with water, was very bad; 
beſides that we were perfectly reconciled to 
the American cuſtom of drinking coffee 
with meat, vegetables, or other food, 
We ſet out the next morning at eight 
o'clock, having learned nothing in this houſe. 
worthy of remark, except that notwith- 
ſtanding the hale and robuſt appearance of 
Mr. and Mrs. Boſwell, not one of fourteen, 
of their children had attained the age of ten | 
years. We were now approaching a chain 
of mountains of conſiderable height, called 
the South-weſt mountains, becauſe they are 
the firſt you meet in travelling weſtward, = 
before you arrive at the chain known in 
France by the name of the Apalacbians, and „ | 
in Virginia by that of the Blue Ridge, North | 
Ridge, and Allegany mountains, As the f 
country was much covered with woods, we 


2 had | 
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had a view of them but very ſeldom ; and 


travelled a long time without ſeeing any 
habitation, at times greatly | perplexed, to 


chooſe among the different roads, which 


croſſed each other *. At laſt we overtook a 
traveller who preceded us, and ſerved not 


only as a guide, but by his company help- 
ed to advidge our journey. He was an 


Iriſbman+, Who though but lately arriv- 


ed 
The difficulty of finding the road in many parts 


of America is not to be” conceived; except by thoſe 
ſtrangers who have travelled in that country. The 
roads, which are not through the woods, nut being 


kept in repair, as ſoon as one is in bad order, ano- 
ther is made in the ſame manner, that is, merely 
by felling the trees; and the whole interior parts are 
fo covered, that without 'a compaſs it is impoſſible 
to have the leaſt idea of the courſe you are ſteering. 
The diſtances too are ſo uncertain, as in every coun- 
try where they are not meaſured, that no twoaccounts 
reſemb! e each other. In the back parts of Penſy]- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, I have frequently 
travelled thirty miles for ten, though frequently ſet 
right by paſſengers and negroes ; but the great com- 
munications between the large towns, through all the 
weil-inhabited parts of the continent, are as prac- 
ticable and eaſy as in Europe. TRANSLATOR, 


'+ An Iriſhmad, the inſtant he ſets foot on Ame- 
rican ground, becomes, ipſo fatto, an American; this 
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ed in America, had made ſeveral cam- 
paigns, and received a conſiderable wound 


D 3 in 


was uniformly the caſe during the whole of the late 
war. Whilſt Engliſhmen and Scotſmen were re- 
garded with jeaouſy and diſtruſt, even with the bet 
recommendation, of zeal and attachment to their 


cauſe, a native of Ireland ſtood in need of no other 
certificate than his dialect; his fincerity was never 


called in queſtion, he was ſuppoſed to bave a ſyn - 
pathy of ſuffering, and every voice decided as it were 
intuitively, in his favour. Indeed their conduct 
in the late revolution amply juſtified this favourable 
opinion; for whilſt the Iriſh emigrant was fighting 
the battles of America by ſea and land, the Iriſh 
merchants, particularly at Charles-Town, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, laboured with indefatigable zeal, 
and at all hazards, to promote the ſpirit of enter- 
prize, to increaſe the wealth, and maintain the 
credit of the country ; their purſes were always open, 
and their perſons devoted to the common cauſe. On 
more than one imminent occaſion, Congreſs owed 
their exiſtence, and America poſſibly her preſerva- 
tion, to the fidelity and fimneſs of the Iriſh. I 
had the honour of dining with the Iriſh Society, 
compoſed of the ſteadieſt whigs upon the continent, 
at the city tavern in Philadelphia, on St. Patrick's 
day; the members wear a medallion ſuſpended by 
2 riband, with a very ſignificant device, which has 
eſcaped my memory, but was ſo applicable to the 
American revolution, that until I was aſſured that it 
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in his thigh by a muſquet ball; which, 


though it could never be extracted, had 


not in the leaſt affected either his health 
or gaiety. He related his military exploits, 


and we enquired immediately about the 
country which he then inhabited. He ac- 
quainted us that he was ſettled in North 


Carolina, upwards of eighty miles from 
Catawbaw, and were then zoo from the 


| "ſea, Theſe neweſtabliſhments are fo much 


the more intereſting, as by their diſtance 


from all commerce, agriculture is their 


ſole reſource ; I mean that patriarchal agri- 
culture, which conſiſts in producing only 
what is ſufficient for their own conſump- 
tion, without the hope of either fale or 


barter. Theſe Colonies therefore muſt ne- 


5 ceſſarily 
ſubſiſted prior to that event, and had a reference only 
to the oppreſſion of Ireland by her powerful ſiſter, I 
concluded it to be a temporary illuſion. General 
Waſhington, Mr. Dickinſon, and other leading cha- 
rafters, are adopted members of this Society, having 
been initiated by the ceremony of an exterior appli- 
cation of a whole bottle of claret poured upon the 
head, and a generous libation to liberty and good live 
ing, of as many as the votary could carry off, 


TRANSLATOR. 
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ceſſarily be rendered equal to all their wants. 
It is eaſy to conceive that there is ſoon no 
deficiency of food, but it is alſo neceſſary, 
that their flocks and their fields ſnould fur- 
niſh them with clothing; they mutt ma- 
nufacture their own wool, and flax, into 
clothes and linen, they muſt prepare the 
hides to make ſhoes of them, &c. &c *. 
as to drink, they are obliged to content 
themſelves with milk and water, until their 
apple-trees are large enough to bear fruit, or 


until they have been able to procure theme 
ſelves ſtills, to diſtil their grain. —In theſe ' 


troubleſome times we ſhould ſcarcely ima- 
gine in Europe, that nails are the articles 


the moſt wanted in theſe new colonies > 


for the axe and the ſaw can ſupply every 
other want. They contrive however to 
erect huts, and conſtruc roofs without nails, 
but the work is by this means rendered 
much more tedious, and in ſuch circum- 

D 4 ſtances 


* It is a natural ſuppoſition that workmen of a'l 
ſorts (at leaſt the moſt neceſſary) ſhould form a part- 
of every new colony, and follow their particular 
trade as the moſt beneficial employment. 

| TRANSLATOR, 
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ſtances every body knows the value of time 
and labour. It was a natural queſtion to 
aſk ſuch a cultivator what could bring him 
four hundred miles from home, and we 
learned from him that he carried on the 
trade of horſe· ſelling, the only commerce 
of which his country was ſuſceptible *, 


and by which people in the moſt caſy cir- 


cumſtances endeavoured to, augment their, 


— — 
—— — 


fortunes, . In fact, theſe animals multiply 
very faſt in a country where there is 
abundant paſture; and as they are conduct- 
ed without any expence, by grazing on the 
road, they become the moſt commodious 
article of exportation, for a country ſo far 
from any road or commerce. The conver- 
ſation continued and brought us inſenſibly 
to the foot of the mountains. On the ſum- 
mit of one of them we diſcovered the houſe 
of Mr. Jefferſon, which ſtands pre-eminent 


8 in 


* Conſiderable. quantities of peltry are likewiſe 
brought from the back parts of North Carolina; and 
I have met with ftrings of horſes laden with that ar- 


ticle paſſing through Virginia to Philadelphia from the 
eiſtance of fix hundred miles. 


TRANSLATOR, 
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in theſe retirements; it was himſelf who 
built it and preferred this fituation; for al- 
though he poſſeſſed conſiderable property in 
the neighbourhood, there was nothing to 
prevent him from fixing his reſidence where- 
ever he thought proper. But it was a 
debt Nature owed to a philoſopher and 
a man of taſte, that in his own poſſeſſions 
he ſhould find a ſpot, where he might beſt 
ſtudy. and enjoy her. He calls his houſe 
Monticello, (in Italian, Little Mountain) a 
very modeſt title, for it is ſituated upon a 
very lofty one, but which announces the 
owner's attachment to the language of Italy; 
and above all to the fine arts, of which that 
country was the cradle, and is ſtill the aſy- 
lum. As I had no farther occaſion for a 
guide, I ſeparated from the Iriſhman; and 
after aſcending by a tolerably commodious 
road, for more than half an hour, we ar- 
rived at Monticello. This houſe, of which 
Mr. Jefferſon was the archite&, and often 
one of the workmen, is rather elegant, and 
in the Italian taſte, though not without 
fault; it conſiſts of one large ſquare pavi- 
lion, the entrance of which is by two por- 


ticoes 
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tiooes ornamented with pillars, The ground 
floor conſiſts chiefly of a very large lofty 
ſaloon, which is to be decorated entirely 


in the antique ſtyle: above it is a library of 


the ſame form, two ſmall wings, with only 
a ground floor, and attic ſtory, are joined 
to” this pavilion, and communicate with 
the kitchen, offices, &c. which will form 
a kind of baſement ſtory over which runs 
a terrace. My object in this ſhort deſcrip- 
tion is only to ſhew the difference between 
this, and the other houſes of the country; 
For we may ſafely aver, that Mr. Jefferſon 
is the firſt American who has conſulted 
the fine arts to know how he ſhould ſhel- 
ter himſelf from the weather. But it is 


on himſelf alone I ought to beſtow my 


time. Let me deſcribe to you a man, not 
yet forty, tall, and with a mild and plea- 
ſing countenance, but whoſe mind and un- 
derſtanding are ample ſubſtitutes for every 
exterior grace. An American, who with- 
out ever having quitted his own country, is 
at once a mufician, ſkilled in drawing; a 
peometrician, an aſtronomer, a natural phi- 
lofopher, legiflator; and ſtateſman. A ſena- 
tor 
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tor of America, who ſat for two years in 
chat famous Congreſs which brought about 
the revolution; and which is never men. 
tioned without reſpect, though unhappily 
not without regret: a governor of Virginia, 
who filled this difficult ſtation during the 
invaſions of Arnold, of Philips, and of Gorn- 
wallis z a philoſopher, in voluntaty retire- 
ment, from the world, and public buſineſs, 
becauſe he loves the world, inaſmuch only 
as he can flatter himſelf with being uſeful 
to mankind; and the minds of his country- 
men are not yet in a condition either to 
bear the light, or to ſuffer contradiction. 
A mild and amiable wife, charming chil- 
dren, of whoſe education he himſelf takes 
charge, a houſe to embelliſh, great provi- 
ſions to improve, and the arts and ſciences 
to cultivate ; theſe are what remain to Mr. 
Jefferſon,- after having played a principal 
character on the theatre of the new world, 
and which he preferred to the honourable 
commiſſion of Miniſter Plenipotentiary in 
Europe“. The viſit which I made him 


was 


* Mr, Jefferſon having ſince had the misfortune to 
loſe his wife, has at laſt yielded to the intreaties of 
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was not unexpected, for he had long fince 
invited me to come and paſs a few days 
with him, in the center of the mountains; 
notwithſtanding which I found his firſt ap- 
pearance ſerious, nay even cold; but be- 


fore I had been two hours with him we 


were as intimate as if we had paſſed our 
whole lives together; walking, books, but 
above all, a converſation always varied and 
intereſting, always ſupported by that ſweet 
ſatisfaction experienced by two perſons, 
who in communicating their ſentiments and 
opinions, are invariably in uniſon, and who 
underſtand each other at the firſt hint, 
made four days paſs away like ſo many mi- 
nutes. 
This 


his country, and accepted the place of Miniſter Ple- 
nipotentiary at the court of France, and is now at 
Paris. It is neceſſary to obſerve that Mr. Jeffer- 


ſon, who juſtly ftands in the higheſt ſituation in 


America, was one of the five Miniſters Plenipoten- 
tiary for concluding a peace in Europe, named by 
Congreſs full two years before it took place; Meſſrs. 
Franklin, Adams, Laurens, and Jay were the other 


four. 
TRANSLATOR, 
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This conformity of ſentiments and opi- 
nions on which I inſiſt, becauſe it conſti- 
- tutes my own eulogium, (and ſelf- love mutt 
ſomewhere ſhew itſelf) this conformity, I 
ſay, was ſo perfect, that not only our taſte 
was fimilar, but our predilections alſo, 
thoſe partialities which cold methodical 
minds ridicule as enthuſiaſtic, whilſt ſen- 
fible and animated ones cheriſh and adopt 
the glorious appellation. I recollect with 
pleaſure that as we were converſing one 
evening over a bowl of punch, after Mrs. 
Jefferſon had retired, our converſation 
turned on the poems of Offan. It was a 
ſpark of electricity which paſſed rapidly 
from one to the other; we recollected the 
paſſages in thoſe ſublime poems, which par- 
ticularly ſtruck us, and entertained my fel- 
low travellers, who fortunately knew Eng- 
liſh well, and were qualified to judge of 
their merit, though they had never read 
the poems. In our enthuſiaſm the book was 
{ent for, and placed near the bowl, where, 
my their mutual aid, the night far advanced 


imper- 
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 imperceptibly upon us. Sometimes natu- 


ral philoſophy, at others politicks or the 
arts were the topieks of our converſation, for 
no object had eſcaped Mr. Jefferſon; and it 


ſeemed as if from his youth he had placed 


his mind, as he has done his houſe, on an 
elevated ſituation, from. which he might 
cantemplate the univerſe. 

The only ſtranger who viſited us during 
our ſtayat Monticello, was Colonel Armand, 
whom have mentioned in my firſt Journal; 
he had been in France the preceding year 
with Colonel Laurent, but returned ſoon 
enough to be preſent at the ſiege of York, 
where he marched as a volunteer at the 


attack of the redoubts. His object in go- 


ing to France, was to purchaſe clothing 
and accoutrements compleat for a regimegt 
he had already commanded, but which had 
been ſo roughly handled in the campaigns 


to the ſouthward, that it was neceſſary to 


form it anew: he made the advance of the 
neceſſaries to Congreſs, who engaged to 
provide men and horſes. Cbarlotteville, a 
rifing little town fituated in a valley two 
leagues from Monticello, being, the quarter 
; aſſigned 
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aſügned for aſſembling this legion, Colas 
nel Armand invited me to dine with him 


the next day, where Mr. Jefferſon and I 
went, and found the legion under arms, 


It is to be compoſed of 200 horſe and 150 
foot. The horſe was almoſt compleat and 
very well mounted; the infantry was till 
feeble, but the — were well clothed, 

well armed, and made a very good appear- 
ance. We dined with Colonel Armand, all 

the officers of his regiment, and a wolf he 
amuſes himſelf in bringiog up, which is 
now ten months old, and is as familiar, 
mild, and gay as a young dog; he never quits 
his maſter, and has conſtantly the privilege 
of ſharing his bed. It is to be wiſhed that 
he may always anſwer ſo good an education, 
and not reſume his natural character as he 
advances to maturity. He is not quite of 
the ſame kind with ours, his ſkin is almoſt 
black, and very gloſſy; he has nothing 
fierce about the head, ſo that were it not 
for his upright cars, and pendent tail, one 
might readily take him for a dog. Per- 
haps he owes the ſingular advantage of not 
exhaling a bad ſmell, to the care which is 


taken 


80 n 
taken of his toilet; for I remarked that the 
dogs were not in the leaſt afraid of him, 
and that when they croſſed his trace, they 
paid no attention to it. But it appears im- 
| probable, that all the neatyels in the world 
can deceive the inſtin& of thoſe animals, 
which have ſuch a dread of wolves, that 
they have been obſerved, in the King's gar- 
den at Paris, to raiſe their coats and howl 
at the ſmell only of two mongrels, engen 
dered by a dog and a ſhe-wolf. I am in- 
clined therefore to believe, that this pecu- 
liarity belongs to the ſpecies of black wolf, 
for they have our ſpecies alſo in America; 
and in Europe we may poſſibly have the 
black kind, for ſo it may be conjectured 
at leaſt from the old proverb: He is as 
much afraid of me as of a grey wolf,” which 
implies that there are alſo black ones. 
Since I am on the ſubject of animals, I 
ſhall mention here ſome obſervations which 
Mr. Jefferſon enabled me to make upon 
the wild beaſts which are common in this 
country. I have been along time in doubt 
whether to call them roebucks, tags, or 
deer, for in Canada they are known by 
the 
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the firſt name, in the eaſtern provinces by 
the ſecond, and in the ſouthern by the third. 


Beſides, in America, their nomenclatures 
are ſo inaccurate, and their obſervations 


ſo ſlight, that no information can be ac- 
quired by examining the people of thecoun- 


try. Mr. Jefferſon amuſed himſelf by raif- 
ing a ſcore of theſe Animals in his park; 


they are become very familiar, which hap- 


pens to all the animals of America; for 
they are in general much eaſier to tame than 
thoſe of Europe. He amuſes himſelf by 
feeding them with Indian corn, of which 
they are very fond, and which they eat out 
of his band. I followed him one evening 
into a deep valley, where they are accuſ- 
tomed to aſſemble towards the cloſe of the 
day, and faw them walk, run, and bound: 
but tlie more I examined their paces, the 
leſs I was inclined to annex them to any 
particular ſpecies in Europe; they are ab- 
ſolutely of the fame colour as the roebuck, 
and never change even when they are tamed, 
which often happens to deer. Their horns, 
which are never more than a foot and 
. half long, and have mere than four 
vor. II. B : branches 


ou 
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branches on each ſide, are more open and 


broader than thoſe of the roebuck; they take 
an oblique direction in front; their tails are 
from eight to ten inches long, and when 
they leap they carry them almoſt vertical 
like the deer; reſembling thoſe animals not 
only in their proportions, but in the form 
of their heads, whick are longer and leſs 
Trizzled than thoſe of the roebuck. They 
differ alſo from that ſpecies, as they are ne- 
ver found in pairs. From my own obſer- 
vations, in ſhort, and from all I have been 


able to collect on the ſubject, I am con- 


vinced that this kind is peculiar to Ame- 
rica, and that it may be conſidered ſome- 
thing between the deer and roebuck *. Mr. 
Jefferſon being no ſportſman, and not hav- 
ing croſſed the ſeas, could have no decid- 
ed opinion on this part of natural hiſtory; 
but he has not neglected the other branches. 
I ſaw: with pleaſure that he had applied 
1 A e to o meteorological ob- 


* 


21 have been lately aſſured, that ha theſe ani- 
mals grow old, their horns are as large as thoſe of 
the ſtag, but theft fleſh has certainly the ſame taſte 
wich that of the deer in England. 2 
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ſervation, which, in fact, of all the branches 
of philoſophy, is the moſt proper for the 


Americans to cultivate, from the extent of 
their country, and the variety of their ſitu- 


ations, which give them in this point a 


great advantage over us, who in other re- 
ſpedts have ſo many over them. Mr. Jef- 
ferſon has made, with Mr. Maddi ;fon, a well 
io formed ptofeſſor of mathematics, ſome 
correſpondent obſervations on the reigning 
winds at Williamſbzrgh, and Monticello ; 
and although theſe two places are at the 
diſtance only of fifty leagues, and not ſepa- 
rated by any chain of mountains, the dif- 
ference of their reſults was, that for 127 
obſervations on the N. E. windat Williamſ- 
burgh, there were only 32 at Monticello, 
where the N. W. wind in general ſupplies 
the place of the N. E. This latter appears 
to be a ſea- wind, eaſily counteracted by the 
lighteſt | obſtacle, inſomuch that twenty 
years ſince it was-ſcarcely ever felt beyond 
Weſt-point ; that is to ſay beyond the con- 
flux of the Pawmunkey and the Matapony, 
which unite and form York river, near 
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thirty-five miles from its mouth. * Since 


the progreſs of population and agriculture 
has conſiderably cleared the woods, it pe- 


netrates ſo far as Richmond, which is thir- 


ed, firſt, that the winds vary infinitely in 
their obliquity, and i in the height of their 
region. 


The rapid changes of the temperature of the air 
in America, and particularly to the ſouthward, are 
apt to deſtroy the beſt European conſtitutions. In 
the middle of the hotteſt day in July and Auguſt, 
when the heat was ſo intolerable as almoſt to prevent 
reſpiration,” I have frequently known the wind ſhift 
ſuddenly round to the N. W. attended with a blaſt, 


ceſſary to ſhut all the doors and windows, and light 
large fires, It is impoſſible to conceive any thing 
more trying for the human body, relaxed and open 
at every pore, - from a continuance of burning heat, 
than this raw, piercing wind, which blows over ſuch 
immenſe boundleſs tracts of lakes and f 3 but 
the melioration of the climate, even from the par- 
tial, and comparatively inconſiderable deſtruction of 
the woods in many parts of the continent, is fo 
rapid, as to be ſtrikingly perceptible even in the 
courſe of a very few years; and its falubrity in pro- 
portion to the progreſs of theſe improvements, will 
probably approach much nearer to thoſe of Europe 
uhyer the ſame latitudes. * TRANSLATOR. 
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region. Secondly, that nothing is more 
eſſential than the manner in which we pro- 
ceed in the clearing of a country, for the 
falubrity of the air, nay even the order of 
the ſeaſons, may depend on the acceſs 
which we allow the winds, and the direc- 
tion we may give them. It is a generally 
received opinion at Rome, that the air is 
leſs healthy fince the felling of a large fo- 
reſt ſituated between that city and Oſtia, 
which defended it from the winds known 
in Italy by the names of the Scirocco and 
the Libico. It is believed in Spain alſo, that 
the exceſſive droughts, of which the Caſti- 
lians complain more and more, are occa- 
ſioned by the cutting down of the woods, 
which uſed to attract and break the clouds 
in their paſſage. There is yet a very im- 
portant conſideration upon which I thought 
it my duty to fix the attention of the learn 
ed in this country, whatever diffidence 1 
may have of my own knowledge in philo- 
ſophy, as well as on every other ſubje&, 
The greateſt part of Virginia is very. low 
and flat, and ſo divided by ereeks and great 
rivers, that it appears abſolutely redeemed 
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from the ſea, and an entire new creation; 
it is conſequently v very ſwampy, and can 
be dried only by the cutting down a great 
quantity of wood; but as on the other hand 
it can never be fo drained as not ſtill to 
abound with mephitical exhalations; and of 
whatever nature theſe exhalations may be, 
whether partakin g of fixed or inflammable 
air, it is certain that vegetation abforbs them 
equally, and that trees are the moſt proper 
to accompliſh this object “. It appears 
equally dangerous either to cut down 
or to preſerve a great quantity of wood ; 
ſo that the beſt manner of proceeding 
to clear the country, would be to diſ- 
perſe the ſettlements as much as poſſible, 
and to leave ſome groves of trees ſtanding 
between them. In this manner the ground 
inhabited would be always healthy; and as 
there yet remain conſiderable marſhes which 
they cannot drain, there is no riſk of ad- 
mitting the winds too cafily, as they would 
ſerve to carry off the exhalations. | | 
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But I perceive my journal is ſomething 


like the converſatiom I had with Mr. Jef- 
ferſon; I paſs from. one obje& to another, 
and forget myſelf as I write, as it happen- 


ed not unfrequently in his ſociety. I muſt 
now quit the Friend of Nature, but not Na- 
ture herſelf, who expects me in all her 


ſplendour at the end of my journey; I mean 


the famous Bridge of Rocks, which unites 


two mountains, the moſt curious object I 


ever yet beheld, as its conſtruction is the 
moſt difficult of ſolution. Mr. Jefferſon 
would moſt willingly have conducted me 


thither, although this wonder is upwards of 
cighty miles from him, and he had often 


ſeen it; but his wife being expected every 


moment to lie in, and himſelf as good a 
huſband, as he is an excellent philoſopher 
and a virtuous citizen, he only acted as my 
guide for about ſixteen miles, to the paſ- 
ſage of the little river Mecham, where we 
parted, and I preſume, to flatter myſelf, 
with mutual regret, 

We walked our horſes ſeventeen miles 
further in the defiles of the weſtern moun- 
tains, before we could find a place to bait 

E = them; 
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them; at laſt we ſtopped at a litile lonely 
houſe, a Mr. Mac Donnel's, an Irithman, 
| Where we found eggs, bacon, chickens, and 
whiſkey, on which we made an excellent 
repaſt. He was an honeſt, obliging man; 
and his wife, who had a very agrecable and 
mild countenance, had nothing ruſtic ei- 
ther in herconverfation or her manner. For 
in the center of the woods, and wholly oc- 
cupied in ruſtic buſineſs, a Virginian never 
reſembles an European peaſant : he is al- 
ways a freeman, participates in the govern- 
ment, and has the command of a few ne- 
groes. So that uniting in himſelf the two 
diſtinct qualities of citizen and maſter, he 
perfectly reſembles the bulk of individuals 
who formed what were called the people in 
the ancient republics; a people very differ- 
ent from that of our days, though they are 
very improperly confounded, in the frivo- 
lous dechamations of our half philoſophers, 
who, in comparing ancient with modern 
times, have invariably miſtaken the word 
people, for mankind in general; and believ- 
ing themſelves its defenders, have beſtowed 
their-praiſes.on the oppreſſors of humanity. 
190 þ * How 
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How many ideas have we ſtill to reQify ? 
How many words, the ſenſe of which is 
yet vague and indeterminate ? The dignity 
of man has been urged a hundred times, 
and the expreſſion is univerſally adopted. 
Yet after all, the dignity of man is relative; 
if taken in an individual ſenſe, it is in pro- 
portion to the inferior clafſes; the plebeian 


conſtitutes the dignity of the noble, the 
flave that of the plebeian, and the negrs 


that of his white maſter, If taken in a 
general acceptation, it may inſpire man 
with ſentiments of tyranny and cruelty, in 
his relative ſituation with reſpect to other 
animals ; deſtroying thus the general be- 
neficence, by counteracting the orders and 
the views of Nature. What then is the 
principle on which Reaſon, eſcaped from 
ſophiſts and rhetoricians, may at laſt rely ? 
The equality of rights; the general intereſt 


which actuates all; private intereſt, connect- 


ed with the general good; the order of ſocie- 
ty; as neceſſary as the ſymmetry of a bee- 


hive ; &c. if all this does not furniſh matter 


for eloquence, we muſt conſole ourſelves, 


and prefer genuine moralityto that which is 


fallaciqus, 


ane 1 We bad OY to * content= 
ed with that of Mr. Mac Donnel ; he pre- 
ſented us with the beſt he bad, did not 
make us pay too dear, and gave us every 
inſtruction neceſſary to continue our jour- 
ney; but not being able to ſet out until 
half paſt four o'clock, and having twelve 
miles to go before we paſſed the Blue Bridges, 
we were happy in meeting on the road with 
an honeſt traveller, who ſerved us for a 
guide, and with whom we entered into 
converſation. He was an inhabitant of the 
"uy of Auguſta, who had ſerved inCaro- 

lina 


The Marguis de. Chaſtellux has diſtinguiſhed 
bimſelf very honourably in the literary world by ſe- 
veral productions, but particularly by his treatiſe De 
la Feliciti Publique, wherein he breathes the generous, 
enlightened language of philanthropy and freedom. 
He was choſen a member of the French academy 
at a very early age, by dint of his own merit, and. 
not- by a court mandate, or intrigue z and was, if I 
miſtake not, when very young, in correſpandence 
with, and a favourite of, the illuſtrious Pope Gan- 
gunelli. He has lately tranſlated into French, Colo- 
nel Humphreys's poem, The Campaign, mentioned in 
the notes to the firſt volume of this work. 
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lina as a common r/feman®, notwithſtand- 
ing which, he was well mounted, and ap- 
peared much at his eaſe. In America the 
militia is compoſed of all the inhabitants 
without diſtintion, and the officers are 


elected 


The riflemen are a Virginian militia, compoſed 
of the inhabitants of the mountains, who are all 
expert hunters, and make uſe of rifle guns. To- 
wards the end of the war little uſe was made of them, 
as it was found that the difficulty of loading their 
pieces more than equalled the advantages derived from 
their exatneſs. The Americans had great numbers 
of riflemen in ſmall detachments on the flanks of Ge- 


neral Burgoyne's army, many of whom took poſt on 


high trees in the rear of their own line, and there was 
ſeldom a minute's interval of ſmoke without officers 
being taken off by ſingle ſhot, Captain Green of the 
31\t regiment, Aide de Campe to General Philips, was 
ſhaft through the arm by one of thoſe markſmen as 
he vas delivering'a meſſage to General Burgoyne. 
After the convention, the commanding officer of the 
riflemen informed General Burgoyne that the ſhot 
was meant for him; and as Captain Green was ſeen 
to fall from his horſe, it was for ſome hours believed 
in the American army that General Burgoyne was 
killed. His eſcape was owing to the Captain's hav- 
ing laced furniture to his ſaddle, which made him 
to be miſtaken for the General. General Burgoyne 
ſays, in his Narrative, that not an Indian could be 
brought within the ſound of a rifle ſhot. 
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elected by them without reſpect either to 
ſervice or experience. Our fellow-traveller 
had been at the battle of Cowpens, where 
General Morgan, with 800 militia, entirely 
| ©, Adina the famous Tarleton, at the head of 
'his legion, a regiment of regular troops, 
and of different pickets drawn from the 
army, forming near 1200 men, of whom 
upwards of 800 were killed or made pri- 
ſoners . This event, the moſt extraordi- 
l nary 


* Lord Cornwallis, in his anſwer to Sir Henry 
-Clinton's Narrative, publiſhed in 1783, gives the fol- 
Jowing ftate of his army before the defeat of Tarleton, 
and ſubſequent to that event, from which we may 
authenticate the loſs of men, and deduce the import- 
nner of Morgan's victory to America. 
January I sch, 1781, the rank and file of his Lord- 
ſhip's army was, 
Guards, - „„ 6690 


yth regiment, - - 167 
16th, three companies, - 41 
_ 23d regiment, — - 286 
. Z3d regiment . 328 
71ſt, iſt battalion, 9 249 
71ſt, 2d battal ion, - 237 
5iſt, light company, 69 
. German regiment of Bolez: 5 347 
Vager s, . » Lo teil ac i: 103 1 3 


Carried over 2 517 
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nary of the whole war, had always excited. 
my * The . and ſimplicity 
with 


Brought over 2517 
Tarleton's legion, N * 451 
N. Carolina volunteers, - 256 


— — 


Total before the battle, - 3224 


February 1ſt, 1781, after the defeat of Tarleton, 
Guards, t 1 y 690 


7th regiment, - © |  —_— 
16th, - 8 — 
23d, - - = 279 
33d, T bg S 334 
71ſt, iſt battalion, = - — 
71ſt, ad ditto, 3 234 
71, light company, - — 
German regiment of *. - 345 
Lagers % q 97 
Tarleton's legion - - 174 
N. Carolina volunteers, - 287 


Total after the defeat of Tarleton, 2440 


Total loſs with the detachment of artillery 800 out 
of 1050 men, the real number of Tarleton's force. 
The names of the regiments that have no numbers 
annexed to them in the laſt column, are thoſe which 
were totally deſtroyed, that is, killed, wounded, or ta- 
ken, in the battle of Cowpens, on the 17th of January, 
between Morgan and Tarle:on. Lord Cornwallis 


"5 — 


| 
; 
: 
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with” which General Morgan gave the ac- 
count of it, have been generally admired.” 
But one circumſtance in this relation had 
always aſtoniſhed. me. Morgan drew up 
his troops in order of battle, in ari open 
wood, and divided his riflemen upon the 
two wings, ſo as to form, with the line, a 
kind-of tenaille, which collected the whole 
fire, both direct and obliquely, on the 
center of the Engliſn. But after the firſt 
diſcharge, he made ſo dangerous a move- 
ment, that had he commanded the beſt diſ- 
ciplined troops in the world, I ſhould be 
MC 3 3% | | at 


in his Gazette account, immediately after the affair, 
ſtated the loſs.only at 400, but the truth at length 
appears, when the purpoſes of miſrepreſentation are at 
an end, and the detail becomes neceſſary to the Gene- 
ral's own bonour. 

Lord Cornwallis, in his account of Tarleton's de- 
feat, mentions a very honourable oircumſtance for the 
corps of artillery, but which was by no means unexa- 
mined by this brave body of men, in ſeveral actions in 
America: he ſays, © In juſtice to the detachment of 


royal artillery, I muſt here obſerve, that no terrors 
could induce them to abandon their guns, and 2 


were all either killed ot wounded in defence of them.” 
f TRANSLATOR 
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at a loſs to account for it. He ordered the 
whole line to wheel to the right, and af ter 
retreating thirty or forty paces, made them 
halt, face about, and recommence the fire. 
F begged this witneſs, whoſe depoſition 
could not be ſuſpected, to relate what he 
had ſeen, and I found his account perfect- 
ly conformable to Morgan's own relation. 
But as he could affign no reaſon for this 
retrograde motion, I enquired if the ground 
behind the firſt poſition was not more ele- 
vated and advantageous, but he aſſured me 
it was abſolutely the ſame; ſo that if it was 
this action which tempted the Engliſh 
(whoſe attack is not hot, but conſiſts in 
general of a briſk fire, rather than in cloſ- 
ing with the enemy) to break their line, 
and advance inconſiderately into a kind of 
focus of ſhot poured from the center and 
the wings, it depended on General Morgan' 
alone to- have claimed the merit, and to 
have boaſted of one of the boldeſt ſtrata- 
gems ever employed in the art of war. 
This is a merit however he never claimed, 
and the relation of this rifleman leaves no 


doubt with me, that the General, dreading 
the 
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the ſuperiority of the Engliſh, had at firſt 
deſigned to give up gradually the field of 
battle, and retreat to covered ground, more 
advantageous for inferior forces ; but find- 
ing himſelf cloſely preſſed, he had no other 
reſource but to riſk every thing and give 
battle on the ſpot. Whateyer was the mo- 
tive of this ſingular manœuvre, the reſult 
of it was the defeat of Tarleton, whoſe 
troops gave way on all fides, without a 
poſſibility of rallying them. Fatigued by 
a very long march, they were ſoon over- 
taken by the American militia, who, aſſiſted 
by ſixty horſe under Colonel Waſhington, 
made upwards of 500 priſoners, and took 
two pair of colours and two pieces of 
Cannon. 

It is natural to enquire how Tarleton's 
cavalry were employed during the engage- 
ment, and after the defeat; whilſt the in- 
fantry were engaged, they endeavoured to 
turn the flanks of General Morgan's army, 
but.were kept in awe by ſome riflemen, and 
by the American horfe detached by Colo- 
nel Waſhington, to ſupport them, in two 
little ſquadrons. After the battle, they 

| fled 


— 
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ſted full gallop, without ever thinking of 
the infantry; or taking the leaſt precau- 
tion to cover, their retreat. As to the Eng- 
liſh General, God knows what became of 
him. And this is that Tarleton who with 
Cornwallis was, to finiſh the conqueſt of 


America; who with Cornwallis had re- 
ecived the thanks of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, and whom all England admired as 
the hero of the army and the honour of 
the nation *. 

In reflecting on the fate of war, let us re- 
collect, that two months after this victory 


. * Colonel Tarleton has given ſo many proofs not 
only of courage but of great bravery and firmneſs, 
that every ſoldier ought to approve the eulogiums 
beſtowed upon his valour. It were to be wiſhed that 
he had always made good uſe of thoſe qualities, and 
that he had ſhewn himſelf as humane and ſenfible, as 
brave and determined. The deſign of theſe reflections 
is to ſhow, how much the Engliſh, in this war, have 
been obliged to ſwell their ſucceſſes, and diminiſh . 
their defeats. The more rare they became, the more 
they were diſpoſed to {ſolemnize the former. Howe 
and Burgoyne were diſgraced for not conquering 
America, whilſt others have obtained promotion for 
gaining ſome trifling advantages. 


Vor. II. 5 gained 
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gained by the militia & over 1200 veteran 
troops, General Greene, after having aſ- 
. ſembled near 5000 men, half militia, half 
continentals, made choice of an excellent 
poſition, and employed all the reſources of 
military art, was beaten by 1800 me en, 


abandoned by his militia , and forced to 
limit 


* Earl Cornwallis in his letter in the London Ga- 
zette of March 31ſt, 1781, ſays that Morgan had with 
him, By the beſt accounts he could get, about 
500 men, Continental and Virginia ſtate troops, 103 
cavalry under Colonel Waſhington, and 6 or 700 
militia; but that body is ſo fluctuating, that it is 
impoſflible to aſcertain its number within ſome hun- 
dreds, for three days following.” This account 
ſeems to have been intended to qualify the defeat 
of Tarleton, who was a great favourite; but the 
fact is nearly as the Marquis de Chaſtellux ftates it, 


for Morgan had very few continentals with him, and 
his whole body did not exceed $00 men. 


| +-The returns of Lad Cornwallis's — ha 
taken a fortnight before the battle were, 13 


The returns ſeventeen days after it, 1723 


His loſs confequently may be gore at about 
the difference, 1 WATER } 499 


Several attempts ive been likewiſe made to prove 
that General Greene had with him at Guildford an 
army of q or 10, oco men, but Lord Cornwallis him- 
ſelf, in his letter to Lord Rawdon, dated Camp at 
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limit all his glory to the making the Eng< 
liſh pay dear for the field of battle, which 
F'2 the 


Guildford, March 17, 178r, and publiſhed in the 
London Gazette of May 10, 1781, expreſsly ſays, 


«© General Greene having been very conſiderably rein- 


& forced from Virginia by eight months men and mi- 
c litia, and having collected all the militia of this 
&« province, advanced with an army of about 5 or 
„ 6000 men, and 4 fix-pounders, to this place.” 
From this unexpected account we may collect pretty 
clearly the indifferent compoſition of General 
Greene's force, and muſt render juſtice to the fair- 
neſs of the French General's detail which calls them 
5000 men, half militia, half continentals ; and ftates 
the conquering army only at 1800 men, The Tranſ- 
lator hopes the reader will not find theſe compa- 
riſons ſuperfluous, as ſuch ſcrutinies tend to eluci- 
date the intereſting events of an ever memorable re- 
volution, and to enlighten hiſtory. General Gates 
ſhewed me, at his houſe in Virginia, a letter from 
General Greene, wherein he took occaſion in the 
moſt liberal manner to reconcile him to the unfor- 
tunate affair of Camden, by a detail of the bad con- 
duct of the ſam: militia, at the battle of Guildford, 
the Eutaws, &c. He touched upon the matter with 
a delicacy and condour which did equal honour to 
his ſenſibility and judgment. Such a tribute of juſ- 
tice from the officer who had ſuperſeded him in his 
command, could not but be highly grateful to Ge- 
neral Gates, poſſeſſing, as he does, in the moſt emi- 
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the reſt of his troops defended foot by foot, 
and yielded with reluctance v. Our con- 
5 verſation 


vent degree, the warlike virtues, a pure diſintereſted 
attachment. to the cauſe of freedom, and all the ge- 
nerous ſuſceptibility of an amiable private gentle» 
man. Whilſt under a cloud - himſelf, I heard bim 
with admiration. uniformly expatiate with all the 
diſtreſſed warmth of public virtue on the ſucceſſes of 
other Generals, and inſtead of jealous repining and 
diſguſt, pay. his tribute of applauſe, to the merits 
even of thoſe he could not love, and prognoſticate, 
with confidence, the final, ſucceſs of America, It was 
with real joy therefore, that I ſaw his honour. vin- 
dicated by the deliberate voice of Congreſs, bimſelf 
reſtored. to his former rank, and that harmony 
which never ſhould have been diſturbed, renewed 
between this true patriot and General Waſhington, 
under whom 1I left him ſecond in command at the 
camp at Verplanks on the North River in October, 
1782. TRANSLATOR. 


Since the Journal was written, the author has 
had an opportunity of ſeeing General Morgan ; he 
is a man about fifty, tall, and of a very martial ap- 
pearance. The ſervices he rendered the ſtate during 
the war, were very numerous, and his promotion 
rapid. It is pretended that he was formerly a carter ; 
and from the ſame unacquaintance with the cuſtoms 
and language of the country, another General is 
ſaid to have been a farmer, becauſe he employed 
himſelf in cultivation, and a third to have been a 


6 
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verſution on war and battles brought us to 
the foot of the gap, or, as it is called, the 
| "4 neck 


butcher, becauſe he dealt in cattle. General Mor- 
gan was formerly engaged in waggons, undertook 
the tranſport of goods ſent by land, and often put 
himſelf at the head of theſe little convoys. The 
Marquis de Ch——, the firſt time he had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing him, commanded the French troops 
in the abſence of the Comte de Rochambeau at Phi- 
ladelphia, during the march from Williamſburgh to 
Baltimore. The Marquis de Ch—— was then at 
Colcheſter, with the firſt diviſion of the troops, aſ- 
ter paſſing in boats the river which runs near the 
town. The carriages and artillery had taken ano- 
ther road, to gain an indifferent ford. General 
Morgan met them when they were engeged in a very 
narrow paſſagez and finding the carters did not un- 
derſtand their buſineſs, he ſtopped, and ſhewed them 
how they ought to diive, - Having 'put every 
thing in order, he alighted at the Marquis's, - and 
dined with him. The ſimplicity of his deportment, 
and the nobleneſs of his behaviour, recalled to mind 
the ancient Gallic and German chiefs, who, when 
in peace with the Romans, came to viſit and of- 
fer them aſſiſtance. He expreſſed a great attachment 
to the French nation, admired our troops, and never 
ceaſed looking at them; often repeating, that the 
greateſt pleaſure of his life would be, to. ſerve in 
numerous and brilliant armies. It will eaſily be con- 
jectuted that his hoſt aſked him many queſtions, 


* 


more confidence than order, advanced to the at - 


KE. te 
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neck of Rock-Fifh, which, in an extent 
of more than fifty miles, is the only paſ- 


ſage 


particularly reſpecling the affair of Cowpens. His 
anſwer confirmed what the rifleman had ſaid; he 
owngd alſo very candidly that the retrograde move- 
ment he had made, was not permeditated, His 
troops were intimidated, when the Engliſh, with 


tack : obſerving them keep their ranks, he ſuffer- 
ed them to retreat a hundred paces, and then com- 
manded. them to halt and face the enemy, as if 
the retrograde movement had been really precon- 
certed *®, Though this account, which is more te- 
cent and ſurer than in the text, might render thoſe 
refleCtions uſeleſs, it was thought proper to preſerve 
them, becauſe on one hand they are not unintereſt- 
ing to the ſoldier, and on the other, they may teach 
philoſophers and critics to ſuſpect thoſe who have 
written hiſtory ; above all, thoſe who, like Titus Li- 
vius, Dionyſius of Halicatnaſſus, and all the copious 
and elegant hiſtorians, delight in multiplying and 
varying the deſcriptions of battles; or, what is yet 
more reprehenſible, who like Frontin, Pollien, and 


other 


General Morgan by thus dexterouſly availing himſelf of the 
circumſtances of his very critical poſition, has perhaps more real 
merit, than if he had really preconceived the mancuvre which 
has given him ſo much fame; à manœuvre, from which, unleſs 
juſlißed by a neceſſiiy ſuch as his, he had no right to expett ſuc- 


ceſs, in the face of a fiilful enemy; but Tarleton never was a 
commander. 


TRANSLATOR. 
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ſage to croſs the Blue Ridges, at leaſt in a 
carriage. We aſcended very commodiouſly, 
for about two miles, and on arriving at the 
top of the mountain, were ſurpriſed to 
find a little cottage lately built and inha- 
bited by white people. I enquired of my 
fellow traveller what could engage them to 
ſettle in ſo barren and deſert a place ; he 
told me they were poor people, who expect- 
ed to get ſome aſſiſtance from paſſengers. 
I expected this anſwer, and was ſorry 
to find in a new country, where the earth 
wants inhabitants, and agriculture, hands, 
white people under the neceſſity of beg- 
ging. I ſtopped a moment to view the 
wild but unintereſting proſpect of the weſt- 
ern mountains, from the ſummit of the 
Blue Ridges. But as the ſun was near ſet- 
ting, I haſtened to reach the only inn where 


F 4 lodgings 


other compilers, borrow from hiſtorians the events 
and ſtratagems of war, which they endeavour to 
collect. 
General Morgan has not ſerved ſince the affair of 
Cowpens ; he lives in the county of Fairfax and on 
the eftate which he had either purchaſed or increaſed, 


waiting till opportunity ſhall * him with ſom 
command. 7 
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regret ĩt. My ſervant always followed me 


to be what the inhabitants of the moun- 
' tains called a pbeaſant, but which reſembles 


low the woodben among the buſhes, one of 


, perched upon a tree behind him, and which 
looked at me with great tranquillity. I 


lodgings could be had, on the other ſide of 
the mountains. Notwithſtanding which, I 
ſtopped once more, nor had I any reaſon to 


with a fowling-piece, and as it frequently 
happened that I was obliged to alight! to 
fire at a partridge, or ſome other game, our 
converſation did not prevent me from be- 
ing always upon the watch. I perceived a 
large bird which crofſed the road, and by 
the inſtin& of a ſportſman, I concluded it 


much more a <w9odben. To alight, call 


my dog, and take my gun, was the work 
of a moment; as I was preparing to fol- 


my ſervants pointed out to me two others, 


fired at the one neareſt to me, nor did it 
require much addreſs to kill it. Except 


that it was perhaps a little bigg er, it tre- 
ſembled the one I had ſeen at Newport, 


where the Americans carry them ſometimes 
to market, in winter, when they deſcend 


from 
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from the mountains, and are more eaſily 
killed. This one, before, it was plucked, 
was of the ſize of a capon; its plumage on 
the back and wings reſembled that of a hen 
pheaſant, and, on the belly and thighs, the 
large winter thruſn. It was booted like 
the rough-footed pigeon, to its feet, and 
the plumage of its head formed a kind of 
aigrette: take it altogether, it is a beauti- 
ful bird, and good eating; but when ſtript 
of -its feathers, it was not larger than the 
red-footed partridge, or bartavelle. After 
ardering the woodhen I had killed, for ſup- 
per, I tried to find the firſt I had ſeen run 
into the underwood. I raifed it once, and 
although I ran immediately, and had an 
excellent dog, it was impoſſible to find it; 
theſe birds running very faſt, like the phea- 
fant and the rail. The mode which the 
inhabitants of the mountains make uſe of 
to kill them, is to walk in the woods at 
ſun-rifing and ſun-ſetting, to attend to the 
noiſe they make in beating their fides with 
their wings, which may be heard above a 
mile; they then approach ſoftly, and uſual- 
ly find them fitting upon the trunk of ſome 

old 
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old tree. It was: perhaps lucky that my 
ſhooting did not continue with more ſuc- 
ceſs; for it was almoſt night when we ar- 
rived at the ford of South River, and the 
waters, confiderably augmented ' by the 
late rains, were very high. I was proud of 
fording the famous Potoumacł, which had 
taken me an hour in a boat, at the ferry of 
Alexandria . 11 


South 


In travelling from Frederick-Town. to Leeſ- 
burgh, in a fingle-horſe chaiſe for one perſon, 
called in America 4 ſulty, the ſhafts of my carriage 
broke about a mile from the Potowmack, on the 
Maryland fide, and I was reduced to the neceſſity, 
having no ſervant, of leaving it with all my papers, 
money, fire- arms, &c. and of mounting my horſe 
in ſearch of aſſiſtance. Night was coming on in a 
moſt difficult country, to which I was an utter 
ſtranger, and not even a negro-hut was to be met 


with. In theſe circumſtances I approached the 


Potowmack, on the other fide of which I diſcover- 
ed a ſmoke in the woods, which gave me hopes of 
its proceeding from a houſe, but the river was near 
a mile broad, and my horſe barely fourteen hands 
bigh. Whilſt I was thus ſtanding in ſuſpence, two 
travellers arrive on horſeback and puſh into the 
river, a little higher up. I flew to follow them, 
but. ſcarcely had they. advanced one hundred yards 
before they returned, declaring it not fordable, and, 


* 
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South river in fact is only a branch of 
the Potowmack, the ſource of which is in 


the 


to add* to my diſtreſs, they aſſured me that I was at 
a great diſtance from any houſe on that fide, but, 
on the other, I ſhould find an ordinary kept by a 
Scotſman, They excuſed themſelves from affiſt- 
ing me on the plea of urgent buſineſs, and left me 
with the conſoling aſſurance that the river might 
poſſibly be fordable, though they who were inhabi- 
tants of the country, did not chuſe to venture it. 
Perceiving the bottom of a good gravel, and free 
from rocks, I attempted the paſſage as ſoon as they 
left me, and in about twenty dangerous and irkſome 
minutes reached the other ſide, where I obtained the 
cheerful aid of two native negroes at the Scotſman's 
hut, for it was no better, and recrofling the river, 
went in ſearch of my broken carriage, which we 
found in ſecurity. It was ten o'clock before I paſſed 
the river a third time, always up to my waiſt, and 
reached my quarters for the night, where at leaſt I 
met with as hoſpitable a reception as the houſe af- 
forded; but the conſequence of this adventure, 
wherein I was ſucceffively wet and dry, three times, 
in the hot month of July, was a fever and ague, 
which tormented me for five months. At Alexan- 
dria, about fifty miles lower down, the Potowmack 
rolls its majeſtic ſtream with ſublimity and grandeur, 
ſixty gun ſhips may lie before the town, which ſtands 
upon its lofty banks, commanding, to a great extent, 
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the moutains, and like all other rivers is 


humble in its riſe; but it may be looked 


upon as the proudeſt of its branches, as at 


the diſtance of thirty leagues, it is above a 
mile broad, and reſembles more an arm of 
the ſea, than a river. Two hundred paces 
from the ford, but more than forty miles | 
from the place from which J ſet out, 1 
found the inn which Mr. Jefferſon had de- 
ſcribed to me; it was one of the worſt in 
all America. Mrs. Teaze, the miſtreſs of 
the houſe, was ſome time fince lefta widow; 

ſhe appears alſo. to be in fact the widow of 


her. furniture, for ſurely never was houſe 


Fo badly furniſhed. _ A ſolitary tin veſſel 


was the only bowl for the family, the ſer- 
vants and ourſelves; I dare not ſay for what 
other uſe it was propoſed to us on our go- 
ing to bed. As we were four maſters, 

| | - without 


- 
£ 


the flatter ſhore of Maryland. This town, which 
fands above 200 miles from the ſea, is rapidly on the 
increaſe, and from the laviſh prodigality of Nature, 
cannot fail of becoming one of the firſt cities in the 
new world. TRANSLATOR. 
The Marquis's diſtreſs on this occaſion, reminds 
me naturally of a ſimilar, but flill worſe fituation, in 
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without reckoning the rifleman, who had 
followed, and whom I had engaged to 
ſupper, the hoſteſs and the family were ob- 
liged to reſi gn to us their beds. But at the 
moment we were inclined to make uſe of 
them, a tall young man entering the cham- | 
ber, where we were aſſembled, opened a 
cloſet, and took out of it a little bottle. 1 
enquired what it was; it is, ſaid he, ſome- 
thing which the Doctor in the neighbour- 
hood has ordered me to take every day. 
And for what complaint, ſaid I? Oh! not 
much, he replicd, only a little itch. I own. 

his 


which I found myſelf on my return from America 
towards the end of the war, with four efficers of the 
army of the Comte de Rochambeau. Our captain 
being obliged ſuddenly to take advantage of one of 
thoſe violent north weſters which blow in De- 
cember, to. get clear of the coaſt, beſet with New- 
York Privateers, forgot all his crockery ware, fo 
that in default of plates, mugs, &c. we were oblig- 
cd, during a winter's voyage of ſeven» weeks, to ap- 
ply to tin jugs we had purchaſed to. drink our 
cyder, to every uſe; and, in ſpite of my repteſenta- 
tions, even to ſome purpoſes I am unwilling to re- 
peat; for in bad weather, theſe excellent land-officers 
would not be prevailed upon to look on deck. 
| TRANSLATOR. 
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his confeſſion was inguenuous, but I was by 
no means ſorry that I had ſheetsin my port- 
manteau. It may eaſily be imagined we 
were not tempted to breakfaſt in this houſe. 
We ſet out therefore very early on the 18th, 
in hopes (as we had been told) that we 
ſhould find a better inn, at the diſtance of 
ten miles, but thoſe hopes were vain. Mr. 
Smith, a poor planter, to whom we were re- 
commended, had neither forage for our 


horſes, nor any thing for ourſelves. He 


only aſſured us, that eight miles further 
we thould find a mill, the proprietor of 
which kept a public-houſe, and we found 
accordingly the mill and the miller. He 
was a young man, twenty-two years of age, 
whoſe charming face, fine teeth, red lips, 
and roſy cheeks, recalled to mind the pleaſ- 
ing portrait which Marmontel gives of Lu- 
bin. His walk and carriage did not how- 
ever correſpond with the freſhneſs of his 
looks, for he appeared ſluggiſh and inactive. 
I enquired the reaſon, and he told mehe had 
been in a languiſhing ſtate ever ſince the 
battle of Guildford, in which he had receiv- 


ed fifteen or ſixteen wounds with a hanger, 


He 


— 
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He had not, like the Romans, a crown to at- 
teſt his valour; nor, like the French, either 
penſion or certificate of honour; inſtead of 
them, he had a piece of his ſkull, which his 
wife brought to ſhew me. I certainly lit- 
tle thought of finding, amidſt the ſolitudes 
of America, ſuch lamentable traces of Eu- 
ropean ſteel ; but I was the moſt touched 
to learn, that it was after he had received 
his firſt wound, and was made priſoner, 
that he had been thus cruelly treated. This 
unhappy young man acquainted me, that 
overcome with wounds, and wallowing in 
his blood, he yet retained his preſence of 
mind, and imagining his cruel enemies 
would not leave exiſting a ſingle witneſs or 
victim of their barbarity, there remained 
no other way of faving his lite, than by 


. appearing as if he had loſt it. 


Theall-ſecing eye of Divine Juſtice alone 
can diſcover and make known the authors 
of ſuch a crime; but, if diſcovered—Oh ! 
for the voice of a Stentor and the trumpetof 
Fame, to devote the vile perpetrators to pre- 
ſent and future horror! And to announce to 
all ſovereigns, generals and chiefs, that the 

enormities 
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enormities which they tolerate, or leave un- 
puniſhed, will accumulate u pon their heads, 
and, at ſome future time, render them the 


| execration of a poſterity ſtill more ſenſible, 


and more enlightened than we yet are! 
Even if Mr. Steel, our landlord, had been 

more active, and his wife, who was young 
and handſome, more induſtrious, they could 
not have ſupplied the total want in which 
they t then were, of bread, and of every 
thing to drink; the bread was juſt kneaded, 
but not yet put into the oven; and as for 
liquors, the houſe made uſe of none; the 
ſame ſtream which turned the mill, was 
the only cellar of the young couple, ſo that 
we might apply to Mrs. Steel thoſe verſes 
of Guarini, 

Quyel fonte on 7 ella beve 

Quel ſolo aneo la bagna, e la configha. 
But theſe paſtoral manners are but ill 
ſuited to travellers. A few cakes, however, 


baked upon the cinders, excellent butter, 


good milk, and above all, the intereſt with 
which Mr. Steel inſpired us, made us paſs 
agreeably the time which was neceſſary to 
put our horſes in a condition to perform a 


long 
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baz and difficult day's j journey. About 


five o clock in the evening, after we had 


travelled thirty- eight miles, we found ſome 


houſes; where we learned that we were yet 


fix miles from Praxton , Tavern, where we 
intended to ſleep; that we had two fords to 


paſs, the laſt of which was impracticable 


on accdunt of the late tains but that we 


ſnould not be ſtopped} as we ſhould find 


a'canoe"'td take us acrofs; and out horſes 


would fwim' behind: The night, and a 


black ſtorm which was brewing} made us 
haſten our ſteps: © Notwithſtanding which, 
we were obliged to mount and deſcend a 
very high mountain; fearcely was there re- 
maining theleaft'twilight when we arrived 
at the ſecond river, which is as large as 
James's; but neat its ſource, and at a place 
where it deſcends from the mountains un- 
der the name of the Fluvanna. The dif- 
ficulty was to paſs ten men and as many 
horſes with the help of a ſinigle canoe, ſuch 


as is made uſe of by the ſavages, which at 
moſt could contain only four or five perſons: 
and a ſingle negro, armed with a paddle | 


inſtead of an oar. We put into the canoe 
Vou. II. G.. our 


— — — 
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our ſaddles and baggage, and made ſeveral 
trips, at each of which two horſes were 
ſwam acroſs, held by the bridle. It was 
night, and very dark before this buſineſs 
was finiſhed... But after we had, not with- 
out great trouble, reſaddled and reloaded 


our horſes, the difficulty was to reach the 


inn, which was half a mile from the place 
where we landed; ſor the river flows be- 


tween two precipices, and as the canoe 


could; not land us at the ford, nor conſe- 
quently at the road, we were obliged to 
elimb up the mountain, by a path but lit- 
tle uſed, and very difficult even by day- 


light; nor ſhould we ever have found our 


way, had I not engaged the waterman to 
conduct us. We clambered up as 1 as 
we could, every one leading his 

through the trees and branches, veg E 
could not perceive, from the obſcurity-of 
the night, until they ſtruek us on the face. 


At laſt we arrived at Praxton's tavern; but 
it was ten o'clock, and the houſe already ſhut 


up, or; more properly the houſes, for there 
are two. I approached the firſt that offer- 
"" and; knocked at the door, which they 


* | opened, 
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opened, and we ſaw five or fix little negroes 
hing upon a mat before a large fire. We 
then went to the other, and there found five 
or ſix whitechildren lying in the fame man- 
ner; twb of three grown-up negroes preſid- 
ed over each of theſe little troops . They 
told us that Mr. Praxton, his wife, and all 
his family, were invited to a wedding, but 
not far off, and that they would go and 
fetch them. As for us, we were invited 
to ſupper by a very voracious appetite, af- 


ter i long journey and a great deal of fa- 
tigue, and were very differently ſituated 


from the new married couple and their 
| 8 2 company, 


. 10 was 2 a ſingular ſight for an European to be. 


hold the ſituation of the negroes in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces during the war, when clothing was extremely 
ſcaree. I have frequently ſeen in Vitghia, on viſits 
to gentlemen's houſes, young negroes and negroeſſes 
running about or. baſking in the court-yard naked as 
they came into the world, with well characterized 
| marks of perfect puberty ; and young negroes from 


fixteen to twenty years old, with not an article of 


clothing, but a looſe ſhirt, deſtending half way down 
their thighs, waiting at table where were ladies, with- 
out any apparent embarraſſment on one ſide, or the 
tight attempt at concealment on the other. 

7 TRANSLATOR. 
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company; and had no ſmall apprehenſions 
of ſeeing our hoſt and hoſteſs return com- 


pleatly drunk. But in this we were de- 


ceived; they arrived perfectly ſober, were 
polite; and deſirous to pleaſe, and a little af- 
ter midnight we had an excellent ſupper. 
Though the apartments and beds were not 


exactly what we, wiſhed, they were better 


than at Mrs. Teaze s, and we had no right 


to complain. Beſides, we enjoyed the ſa- 


tisfaction of having accompliſhed the ob- 
j<& of our journey; for the Natural Bridge 
was not above eight miles off, and we had 
obtained every information neceſſary to find 
the road. The next morning our breakfaſt 
was ready betimes, and ſerved by the 
daughters of Captain Praxton ; they had 
not appeared to advantage the preceding 
evening ; notwithſtanding which, ſo far as 
the obſcurity of the room we ſupped in, 
our appetites, and the immenſe caps in 
which they were muffled up for the mar- 
we e thought them tolerably handſome z but 
when we faw them by day-light, with 
their hair only turned up, without any 


ns other 
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other head-dreſs,after the repoſeof the ni ight t. 
their ſole ornament, and for every grace, 
their natural ſimplicity, we were confirmed 
in the opinion we had already formed, that 
the people of the mountains are, in gene- | 
ral, handſomer and healthier than thoſe on | 
the ſea-coaſt v. There was in the houſe al 
young man alſo, tolerably well dreſſed, and 
of an agreeable countenance, whom I con- 
cluded to be an intended match for one of 
our young hoſteſſes. But I ſoon diſcover- 
cd that he was come for matches of another 

ind, In fact, one of my fellow-travellers 
inviting me to go, and ſee a very fine. horſe, 

- which: ſtood alone in a little ſtable, I was 
informed it was a ſtallion, wWhieh this 
young man had brou ght upwards of eighty 
miles, to "Oe of ] bis! favours to the mares. 
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*''The' South Catalina! gentlemen with whom 1 
was acquainted, aſſured me, that the inhabitants of 
the back parts of that State, which IF one of the 
moſt unhealthy on the continent, are 2 'Vigorous and 
beautiful race of people, and poſſeſs l thar hate” 
ruddineſs which! chirabhrizes the natives of nor< © 
thern elimates. ene Wh h RAN SKK Ton. ** 
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of the country *... His price. was entitle. 
thillings Virginia currency +, ar eightecn 
livres of our money, (about fifteen ſhil- 
lings ſterling) for each viſit, or double 
if the connection was of longer duration, 
which is much leſs than is paid in the other 
parts of Virginia, Theſe details, which 
En ib eiae el! may 


Grent attention is paid to the breed of blood- 
horſes to the ſouthward, and particularly in Vit- 
ginia, and many ſecond - rate race horſes ate annually. 
ſent from England to ſerye. as ſtallions. There 
were two or three in the ſtables of one Bates near Phi- 
ladelphia, which T had ſeen win plates in England. 
This Bates is à native of Morpeth in Northum- 
berland, and went to Ametiea beſore the war to 
diſplay feats of horſemanſhip ; but he had the god 
fortune to marry a widow: poſſeſſed of five bundred 
pounds a year, and is now maſter of a moſt beautiful 
villa on the banks of the Delaware, four or fivemiles 


. from Philadelphia, till following however the occu- 


pation of breeding and ſelling horſes, and keeping 
ſtallions, for; there ace no reſqurges for idleneſs in that 
country... ./...; - TRANSLATOR... 
+. The difference of currency is one of the molt 
puzzling een e for ert 
in Americs, the value of the aun varying, i in every. . 


State; an inconvenience. which. exifted under the 


Britiſh, SPYESRRent and I am afraid, is ſtill likely, ta 
ſubſiſt. TRANSLATOR, 
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may appear trifling, will however ſerve to 
make the rgader acquainted with acountry, 
the inhabitants of which, diſperſed in the 
woods, are ſeparated only for the purpoſes 
of domeſtic comfort, which renders them 
independent of each other, but who readily 
communicate for the general intereſt, or 
their mutual wants. But I am too near 
the Natural Bridge to ſtop at other objects. 5 
We ſet out at nine o'clock in the morning, 
and to ſay the truth, rather heedleſsly; for 
in theſe mountains, where there are either 
too many or too few roads, people always 
think they have given ſufficient directions 
to travellers, "who ſeldom fail to go aſtray. 
This is the common fault of thoſe who in- 
| ſtruct others in what they themſelves are well 
acquainted with, nor are the roads to ſcience 
exempt from this inconvenience. - After 
riding about two miles however, we luckily 
met a man who had juſt got his horſe 
ſhod, at a neighbouring forge, and was re- 
turning home, followed by two or. three 
couple of hounds. We ſoon entered i in- 
win.” > nag hy to 


"8 Stopping c one day at a ſmith's ſhop near N achefler, 
ia the interior of Virginia, l found one of the wotk- 
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| to converſation with him, and what ſeldom 
happens in America, he was curious to 
know who I was, and whither I was go- 

ing . My quality of a General Officer in 
mat eee, ue 15,22 the 


weng 0 7 7 Scotch Highlander 5 in 8 Gale dec, 
and ſoon ſaw ſeveral more returning from harveſt ; 
"theſe men had been foldiers, and were then priſoners, 
but they were all peäceable, induſtrious labourers, 
and I could nr find that any of them thought of re- 
turning to the barren, hills of Caledonia. General 
Gates had ſeveral of them'i in his employ, and they 
were diſperſed * over the whole country, where they 
-appeated compleatly naturalized and hippy: 'T after- 
wards ſaw many: of them work ing at mills, and 38 
Juarryrmæps ↄn the pictureſquę banks of that line 
river the Su ſquebannah, a circumſtance which 
I ported my nern to the well-known borders of 
11 the Tay, and of Loch Lomohd. T RANSLATOR:” 


0 Lum apt to ichink that the experience of every 
perſen whohav-viſited North-America, as well as my 
on country, will riſe in judgment againſt this ob- 
ſervation of the Author for y part, were I ſearch- 
138 " © FTng for a general charaQteriſtic of that part of the 


_ Continent, I ſhonl4 not ſcruple to diſtinguiſh it, 
I: a den, by" the name of (the country of "the ct 
N 0 riaut. Wheseves you hend your courſe, to whom- 


1 e you addreſs yourſelf, „eu are indiſpertfibly 

bh - ſubje& to a good humoured, inoffenſive, but mighty 
5 troubleſome. inguiſ iſit tion, , Do > you enquire your road ? 
2 1 9. per 30 wered by a queſtion, . * 1 1 you 
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the French ſervice, and the deſire I expreiſ- 
ed of {ceing ** wander of his country, 
: * ee 


come from the Eaftward, don? t "ow . Oppreſſed 
with fatigue, hunger, und thirſt, and drenched per- 
haps with rain, you anſwer ſhortly in the affirma- 
tive, and repeat your enquiry, —** Methinks you are 
in a mighty haſte—What news is there to the Eaſt. 
ward?“ The only ſatisfaction you gan obtain till 
you have opened your real, or pretended budget of 
news, and gratified the demander's curioſity. At an 
inn, the ſcrutiny is more minute; your name, qua- 
; ity, the place of your departure, and object of you 
journey, muſt all be declared to the good family in 
ſome way or other, (for their credulity is equal ta 
their curioſity) before you can ſit down in comfort to 
the neceſſary refreſhment. This curious ſpirit is in- 
tolerable in the Eaſtern States; and I have heard Dr. 
Franklin, who is himſelf a Boſtoaian, frequently re- 
late with great pleaſantry, that in travelling when he 
was young, the firſt ſtep he took fof his tranquillity, 
and to obtain immediate attention at the inns, was to 
anticipate enquiry, by ſaying, My name is Benja- 
„ min Franklin, I was born at Boſton, am a printer 
6 by profeſſion, am travelling to Philadelphia, ſhall 
T return at ſuch a time, and have no news—Now 
what can you give me for dinner?” The only 
cauſe which can be aſſigned for the Author's error in 
this reſpect, is the ſtate in which he travelled, his be- 
ing A foreigner, and the facility of obtaining inter- 


mation from * perſons of his retinue. . _ 
TRANSLATOR, 
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inſpiring him with a kind of affection for 
me; he offered to be our conductor, lead- 
ing us ſometimes through little paths, at 
others through woods, but continually 
climbing or deſcending mountains ; ſo that 
without a guide, nothing ſhort of witch- 
craft could have enabled us to find the 
road. Having thus travelled for two hours, 
we at laſt deſcended a ſteep declivity, and 
then mounted another ; during which time 
he endeavoured to-render the converſation 
more intereſting. At laſt, puſhing his horſe 
on briſkly, and ſtopping ſuddenly, he ſaid 
to me. You, defire to ſee the Natural 
Bridge, den't you Sir? You are now upon 
it, alight and go twenty ſteps either to the 
right or left, and you will ſee this prodigy.” 
I had perceived that there was on each fide 
a conſiderable deep hollow, but the trees 
| had prevented me from forming any judg- 
{ [1 | ment, or paying much attention to it. 
Approaching the precipice, I faw at firſt 
| two great maſſes or chains of rocks, which 


| formed the bottom of a ravin, or rather of 
W | an ĩimmenſe abyſs; but t placing myſelf, not 
| [ without precaution, upon the brink of the 


precipice, 
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precipice, I aw that theſe two buttreſſes 
were joined under my feet, forming 2 
vault, of which I could yet form na idea 
but of its height. After enjoying this 
magnificent- but tremendous ſpectacle, 
which many perſons could not bear to 
look at, I went to the weſtern fide, the 
aſpect of which was not leſs impoſing, but 
more pictureſque. This Thebars, theſe an- 
cient-pines, theſe enormous mafles of rocks, 
ſo much the more aſtoniſhing as they ap- 
pear to poſſeſs a wild ſymmetry, and rudely 
to concur, -as it were, in'forming a certain 
deſign; all this apparatus of rude and ſhape- 
leſs Nature, which Art attempts in vain, at- 
tacks at once the ſenſes and the thoughts, 
and excites a gloomy and-melancholy ad- 
miration. But it is at the foot of theſe 
rocks, on the edge of alittle ſtream which 
flows under this immenſe arch, that we 
muſt judgeof its aſtoniſhing ſtructure; there 
we diſcover its immenſe ſpurs, its back- 
bendings, and thoſe-profiles which archi- 
tecture might have given it. The arch is 
not compleat, the eaſtern part of it not be- 
10g * as the Ty becauſe the 


moun tain 
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mountain is more elevated on this than on the 
oppoſite ſide. It is very extraordinary that 
at the bottom of the ſtream there a appear no 
conſiderable ruins, no trace of any violent 
laceration, which could have deſtroyed the 
kernel of the rock, and have left the up- 
per part alone ſubſiſting; for that is the 
only hypotheſis that can account for ſuch 
a prodigy. We can have no poſſible re- 
courſe either to a volcano or a deluge, no 
trace of a ſudden conflagration; or of a flow 


_ . obd tedious undermining. by the water. 


The rock is of the calcareous kind, 
and its different ſtrata are horizontal; a 

circumſtance which excludes eyen the idea 
of an earthquake, or ſubterrancous cavern. 
It is not, in ſhort, for a ſmall number of 
travellers to give a decided opinion for the 
public on this phænomenon of Nature. 
It belongs to the learned of both worlds to 
judge of it, and they will now be enabled 
to attempt the diſcuſſion. The neceſſary 
ſteps are taken to render it as public as its 
ſingularity deſerves: / an officer of the en- 
gineers, the Baron de Turpin, an excellent 
mathęmatician and an eue, draughtſ- 
4 auen man, 
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man, is gone to take the principal aſpects 


and dimenſions. His labours will ſupply 


the deficiency of my deſcription . Though 
unacquainted with the powers of Nature, 
we may at leaſt have ſome idea of our own, 


I ſhall. therefore leave to more able hands 


the care of finiſhing this picture, of which 
I have.given only an imperfect ſketch, and 
continue the relation of our journey, which, 
though the principal object be already ac- 
compliſhed, is not near being terminated, 


for the Natural Bridge is more than 250 | 


miles from Williamſburgh. 

Whilſt I was examining. « on all Gian, 
and endeavouring to take ſome drawings, 
my fellow-travellers had learned from our 
conductor that he kept a public-houſe, 
about ſeven or eight miles from the place 
where we were, and not more than two 
from the road which muſt be taken next 
day to leave the mountains. Mr. Grifoy, 
(the name of our guide) had expreſſed his 
Wiſhes to receive us, aſſuring us we ſhould 
be a as well Ly at the tayern recommended by 
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Mr. Praxton ; but had this been otherwiſe, 

we had too many obligations to Mr. Griſby 
not to give him the preference. We re- 
newed our journey therefore, under his guid- 


ace, through the woods, which were very 


; ftrong robuſt | oaks, and immenſe 
— for all the fleets of Europe, 


here grow old, and periſh on their native 
ſoil ; from which they have never yet been 


drawn even by the hand of induſtry . 
One is ſurprized to find every where in 


theſe immenſe foreſts, the traces of cohfla- 
grations. Theſe accidents are ſometimes 
occaſioned by the imprudence of travellers, 


who _ a fre when they 80 to fleep and 


* The quality of the American qak i is found by re- 


peated experience to be by no means equal to, or 
ſo durable as that of Britain. A general ſurvey of 
the American woods was taken by order of the to- 
verument of England, previous to the war, and the 
different qualities aſcertained by the ſurveyors, wha, 


on their general report, gave the preference to the 


ſouthern oak on the Apalachians, and jn the inte- 
zior of Georgia and Florida; but in the Englifh 


' Yards, even the Dantzick plank, which grows in Si- 


lefia, and that of  Stettio, is ſtill preferred to the 
American. Ka * Tx Aue Ard. 
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neglect afterwards to extinguiſh it, Lit- 


ile attention is paid them when the woods 
alone are the victims; but as there are al- 
ways ſome cultivated parts, the fire often 
reaches the fences, by which the fields are 


ſurrounded, and ſometimes the houſes 


themſelves, which is inevitable ruin to the 
cultivators. | | 


I recolle& that during my ftay at Mon- 
ticello, from which one may diſcover an 
extent of thirty or forty leagues of wood, 
I ſaw ſeveral conflagrations three or four 
leagues diſtant from each other, which con- 
tinued burning until a heavy rain fell lucki- 
ly and extinguiſhed them . We arrived 

1 Conflagrations which take their riſe in this 
manner, ſometimes ſpread to a prodigious extent in 
America, in the moraſſes, as well as in the woods; 
in travelling from Eaſton on the Delaware over the 
Muſconetgung mountains in the Upper Jerſey, in 
1782, I ſaw immenſe tracts of country lying in aſhes 
from one of theſe accidental fires ; and, during the 
fame ſummer, Philadelphia was ſometimes covered 
with ſmoke, from a vaſt moraſs which had taken 


fire in the Jerſeys, and kept burning to a great depth 
from the ſurface, and for an extent of many miles 


round, for ſeveral months; the progreſs. of which 
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at Mr. Griſby's a little before five o'tlock; 


having met with nothing on the road but 


a wild turkey; which roſe fo fat off, that 
it was impoſſible to find it again. The 
houſe was not large, but heat and commo- 
dious; we found it already taken up by 
other travellers, to whom we aſſuredly owed 
every token of reſpect, if pre-eminence be- 
twixt travellers were to be meaſured by the 
length of their reſpective journies. 

The other gueſts were a healthy good 


| humoured young man of eight and twenty, 


who ſet out from Philadelphia with a pretty 


vifeof twenty, and a little child in her arms, 


to ſettle 500 miles beyond the mountains, in 
acountry lately inhabited, bordering on the 


Obio, called the country of Kentucket, His 
whole retinue was a horſe, which carried 
his wife and child, -We were aſtoniſhed at 
the eaſy manner with which he proceeded 
on his expedition, and took the liberty of 
mentioning our ae to him. He told 

| us 


t bet dba. er u Son 1 
could not be ſtopped by the large trenches dug by the 


labour of the whole country, nor until it was extin- 
guiſhed by the autumnal rains. 
TRANSLATOR 
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as that the purchaſe of good land in Pen- 
ſylvania was very extravagant, that provi- 
fions were too dear, and the inhabitants too 
numerous, in conſequence of which he 
thought it more beneficial to purchaſe for 
about fifty guineas the grant of a thouſand 
acresof land in Kenturket. This territory had 
been formerly given to a Colonel of militia, 
until the King of England thought proper 
to order the diſtribution of thoſe immenſe 
countries; part of which was ſold, and the 
other reſerved to recompenſe the Ameri- 
can troops who had ſerved in Canada *. 


* The Author means the ſoldiers who ſerved in 
Canada againſt the French' in the war before the 
laſt, Kentucket is at preſent peopled by above fifty 
thouſand ſettlers, and is on the point of being ad- 
mitted into the union, as an independent ſtate. 
_ Kentucket is a ſettlement on the creek, or rather 
river of-that name, which falls into the Ohio, and is 
6274 miles diſtant from Fort Pitt; but is extending 
in every direction over a tract of the fineſt and 
moſt fertile country in the world: and as it is 
from the interior ſettlements of this vaſt country, 
that America will derive her future greatneſs, and 
eſtabliſh new empires to rival, and perhaps out- 


do the antient world, I hope I ſhall be pardoned for 
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But, ſaid I, where are the cattle? The im- 
pulements of huſbandry with which you 


muſt 


| tranſcribing the following ſhort but intereſting ac- 


count of the banks of the Ohio from Captain Hut- 
chins"s Topographical Deſcription of that country, 


-aceompanying his Maps The lands upon the Ohio, 
and its branches, are differently timbered accord- 


ing to their quality and fituation, The high and 
“ dry lands are covered with red, white, and black 
& oak, hickery, walnut, red and white mulberry, and 
„ af trees, grape vines, &c. The low and mea- 
« dow lands are filled with /ycamore, poplar, red and 
* white mulberry, cherry, beech, elm, aſpen, maple, or 
« ſugar trees, grape vines, &c. And below, or ſouth- 
te wardly of the Rapids, are feveral large cedar and 
« cypreſs ſwamps, where the cedar and cypreſs-trees 
grow to a remarkable ſize, and where alſo is great 


«© abundance of canes, ſuch as grow in South Carolina. 
There is a great variety of game, viz. buffaloes, bear, 


« deer, &c. as well as ducks, geeſe, ſwans, turkies, phea- 
*« ants, partridges, & c. which abound in every part of 
« this country. The Ohio, and the rivers emptying 
« into it, afford green, and other turtle, and fiſh of 
« various forts; particularly carp, ſurgeon, perch 
&« and catfiſh; the two latter of an uncommon ſize 
ce viz, perch from cight to twelve pounds weight, and 
& catfiſh from fifty to one hundred pounds weight. 
«© The country on both ſides of the Ohio, extending 
© ſouth-eafterly and ſouth-weſterly from Fort Pitt 
te to the 1Mifiſippi, and watered by the Ohio river 
<« and its branches, contains at leaſt A MILLION or 
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muſt begin to clear the land you have pur- 
chaſed? In the country itſelf, replied he. 
| H 2 I carry 


« $QUARE MILES ; and it may with truth be affirm- 
« ed, that no part of the globe is bleſſed with a 
ce more healthful air or climate; watered with more 
« navigable rivers, and branches communicating 
« with the Atlantic ocean, by the rivers Potowmack, 


„% James, Rapahannock, Mi ſſiſippi, and St. Lawrence ; 
&« or capable of producing, with leſs labour and ex- 

„ pence, wheat, Indian corn, buck wheat, rye, oats, 
„ barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, rice, filk, pot-aſh, &c. 

„ than the country under conſideration; and it 
% may be added, that no foil can yield larger 
« crops of red and white clover, and other uſeful 
« graſs, than this does.“ Colonel GorDox, in 
his Journal, gives the following deſcription ofthis 
foil and climate: The country on the Ohio, &c. 


« is every where pleaſant, with large level ſpots of 


« rich. land, remarkably healthy. One general re- 


mark of this nature may ſerve for the whole 
te tract comprehended between the weſtern ſkirts 
„ of the Allegheney mountains, beginning at Fort 
« Ligonier, thence bearing ſouth-weſterly to the 
« diſtance of 500 miles oppoſite” to the Ohio falls, 
« then croſſing them northerly to the heads of the 
« rivers that empty themſelves into the Ohio; 
<« thence eaſt along the ridge that ſeparates the lakes 
« and Ohio's ſtreams to French Creek, which is op- 
4 fite to the abovementioned Fort Ligonier nor- 
dc therly, This country may, from a proper know- 
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1 carry nothing with me, but I have money 
in pocket, and-ſhall want for nothing. 
| I began 


« ledge, be affirmed to be the moſt healthy, the 
<< moſt pleaſant, the moſt commodious, and moſt 
$ fertile ſpot of earth known to European people.” 
To which may be added the following extract of a 
letter addreſſed to the Earl of Hillſborough, in the 
year 1772, then Secretary of State for the North 
American department. 

« No part of North America will require leſs en- 
„ couragement for the production of naval flores, 
« and raw materials for manfactures in Europe, 
« and for ſupplying the Weſt. India iſlands with 
| cc lumber, proviſions, &c. than the country of the Ohio, 
| « and for the following reaſons: Firſt, the lands 
| c are excellent, the climate temperate, the native 
I | e grapes, /ilt-worms and mulberry- trees abound every 
[ « here; hemp, hops, and rye grow ſpontaneouſly in 
4 the vallies and low-lands; lead and iron ore, 
| — « coal alſo, are plenty in the hills; ſalt and freſh 
} e ſprings are innumerable; and no ſoil is bet- U 
< ter adapted to the culture of tobacco, flax and 
| © cotton than that of the Ohio. Serondly, the 
cc country is well watered by ſeveral navigable rivers 
& communicating with each other; by which, and 
& a ſhort land carriage, the produce of the lands of 
| <« the Ohio can even now (in the year 1772) be ſent 
| 4 cheaper to the ſea-port town of Alexandria, on 
l i the Potowmack in Virginia, than any kind of mer- 
« chandize is ſent from Northampton to London. 
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I began toreliſh the reſolutionof this young 
man, who was active, vigorous, and free 
= W from 


« Thirdly, the Ohio is, at all ſeaſons of the year, na- 
«© vigable with large boats like the 207 country 
& barges, rowed only by four or five men; and 
from the month of February to April, large ſhips 
« may be built on the Ohio, and ſent to ſea laden 
&«& with hemp, iron, flax, ſilk, rice, tobacco, cotton, 
« pot-aſhes, &c. Fourthly, corn, beef, ſhip-plank, 
t and other uſeful articles can be ſent down the 
& ſtream of Ohio to Welt Florida, and from thence 
c to the Weſt-Indies, much cheaper, and in better 
& order than from New-York or Philadelphia. 
« Fifthly, hemp, tobacco, iron, and ſuch bulky ar- 
« ticles may alſo be ſent down the Ohio to the ſea, 
cc at leaſt 50 per cent. cheaper than theſe articles 
« were ever Carried by a land carriage of only ſixty 
« miles in Penſylvania, where waggonage is cheapet 
c than in any other part of North America. Sixthly, 
! & the expence of tranſporting European manufac- 
& tures from the ſea to the Obio, will not be ſo much ; | 
& as is now paid, and muſt ever be paid, to a { 
« great part of the counties of Penſyluania, Virgi- 
&« ia, and Maryland, as there is ſcarce a place be- 
c tween Fort Pitt and the Rapids, a diſtance of 705 
« computed miles, where good roads may not be 1 
&« made, on the banks, which are not liable to crumble ; 
« awgy, and horſes employed in drawing up large | 
< barges, as is done on the margin of the Thames 


« in England, and * Seine in France, againſt a 
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from care; but the pretty woman, twenty 
years of age only, I doubted not but ſhe was 
in 

« ſtream remarkably gentle, except in high freſhes. 
„Whenever the farmers or merchants of Obio 
<« ſhall properly underſtand the buſineſs of tranſpor- 
tation, they will build ſchooners, loops, &c. on 
4 * the Ohio, ſuitable for the Wei- India or European 
| markets; or by having black walnut, cherry-tree, 
oak, &c. properly ſawed for foreign markets, and 
formed into rafts, as is now practiſed by the ſet- 
tlers near the upper parts of the Delaware river, 
« and thereon ſtow their hemp, tobacco, &c. and 

i t proceed with them to New Orleans. It may not 
[ te be amiſs perhaps to obſerve, that large quanti- 
« ties of flour are made in the diſtant (weſtern) 
| “ counties of Penſylvania, and ſent by an expen- 
« five land carriage to the city of Philadelphia, and 


<< from thence ſhipped ta South Carolina, and to 
„ Eaſt and Weſt Florida, there being little or no 


„% wheat raiſed in theſe provinces. The river Ohio 
| | c ſeems kindly deſigned by Nature as the channel 
« through which the two Floridas may be ſupplied 
| « with flour, not only for their own conſump- 
1 tion, .but for the carrying on an extenſive com- 
% merce with Jamaica, (the Floridas were then in 
<« the poſſeſſion of England) and the Spaniſb ſet- 
c tlements in the Bay of Mexico, Millftones in 
cc abundance are to be obtained in the hills near the 
Ohio, and the country is every where well wa- 
« tered with large, and conſtant ſprings, and 


cc 
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in deſpair at the ſacrifice ſhe had made; and 


I endeavoured to diſcover, in her features and 


H 4 looks, 


cc ſtreams for griſt and other mills. The paſſage 
ce from Philadelphia to Penſacola is ſeldom made 
« in leſs than a month, and fixty ſhillings ſterling 
« per ton freight (conſiſting of ſixteen barrels) is 
„ uſually paid for flour, &c. thither. Boats car- 
« rying from 800 to 1000 barrels of flour may go 
© in about the ſame time from the Ohio (even 
4 from Pittſburgh) as from Philadelphia to Penſa- 
& cola, and for half the above freight; the Ohio mer- 
c chants would be able to deliver flour, &c. there 
© in much better order than from Philadelphia, and 
« without incurring the damage and delay of the 
cc ſea, the charges of inſurance, and riſk in time 
« of war, &c. or from thence to Penſacola, This 
& is not mere ſpeculation; for it is a fad, that 
& about the year 1746, there was a great ſcarcity 
c of proviſions at New Orleans; and the French 
« ſettlements at the Illinois, ſmall as they then were, 
« ſent thither, in one winter, upwards of eight 
“ hundred thouſand weight of flour.” Mr. Lewis 
Evans, in the Analyſis to_his Map of the Middle 
Colonies of North America, in the year 1755, ſays, 
that“ Veſſels from 100 to 200 tons burthen, by 
taking advantage of the ſpring floods, may go 
6 from Pittſburgh to the ſea with ſafety, as then the 
« falls, rifts, and ſhoals are covered to an equality 
& with the reſt of the river.” To which Captain 
Hutchins, the preſent Geographer General to the United 
States, adds, “ And though the diſtance is upwards 
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looks, the ſecret ſentiments of her ſoul, 


Though ſhe had retired into a little cham- 
ber, to make room for us, ſhe frequently 
came into that where we were; and I ſaw, 
not without aſtoniſhment, that her natural 
charms were even embelliſhed by the ſere- 
nity of her mind. She often careſſed her 
huſband and her child, and appeared to me 
admirebly diſpoſed to fulfil the firſt object 
of every infant colony“ to increaſe and 
multiply.” Whilſt ſupper was preparing, 
and we were talking of travels, and examin- 
ing on the map the road our emigrants were 
to follow, I recollect that we had as yet 
an hoor's day light, and that it was juſt the 
time I had ſeen the wood-hens, of which, 

they aſſured me, there was plenty in the 
neighbourhood, and that there i is a critical 


moment 
« of two thou ſand miles from Fort Pitt to the ſea, 


ee. yet as there are 15 ob/lruftions to prevent veſſels 
ti from proceeding both day and night, I am per- 


e ſuaded that this extraordinary inland voyage 
4e may be performed, during the ſeaſon of the ns, 
e by rowing, in ſixteen.or ſeventeen days:“ 


Here ſurely is a rational and ample field for . 


well regulated imagination of the philoſopher and 


politician ! '! TRANSLATOR: 
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moment in hunting as well as love. I took 
my fowling- piece, therefore, and proceeded 
to the woods; but inſtead of wood-hens, 
I found only a rabbit, which I wounded; but 
it rolled down into a bottom, where I loſt 
fight of it, till it was diſcovered by Mr, 
Griſby's dogs, which, accuſtomed to the 
report of a gun, found it in a hollow tree, 
to the top of which it would have ſcramb- 
led had its leg not been broken. The rab. 
bits of America differ from thoſe of Eu- 


rope ; they do not burrow, but take refuge 


in hollow trees, which theyclimb like cats, 
and often to a very conſiderable height. 
Content with my victory, I returned to the 
houſe, but ſtopped ſome time to hear, at ſun- 
ſet, two thruſhes, which ſeemed to chal- 
lenge each other to the ſong, like the ſhep- 
herds of Theocritus. This bird ought, in 
my opinion, to be conſidered as the night- 
ingale of America; it reſembles thoſe of 
Europe in its form, colour, and habits, 
but is twice as large. Its ſong is ſimilar to 
that of our thruſh, but fo varied and fo 
much more perfect, that, if we except the 


uniform plaintive notes of the European 
night- 
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nightingale, they might be taken for each 
other. It is a bird of paſſage, like the 
mocking-bird, 'and like it, alſo, ſometimes 
remains through the winter. 

At my return to the houſe, ſupper was 


the ſole object; about which Mr, and Mrs. 


Griſby took great pains, whilſt their daugh- 
ters, about fixteen or ſeventeen, who were 
perfect beauties, were laying the cloth. I 
aſked Mr. Griſby to ſup with us, but he 
excuſed himſelf, by aſſuring us that he was 
yet employed in our ſervice; nor was his 
attention uſeleſs, for we had an excellent 
ſupper ; and though whiſky was our only 
drink, we contrived to convert it into tole- 
rable toddy. Breakfaſt was ready betimes 
the next morning, and correſponded with 
our ſupper, Mr, Griſby, who had nothing 
to do, fat down to table with us. He had 
a horſe ſaddled, that he might accompany 
us as a guide as far as Greenly Ferry, where 
we were to repaſs the Fluvanna ; but I was 
informed that one of the ſervant's horſes was 
fo much wounded in the withers, that it 
vas impoſſible to mount him. This acci- 
dent was the more inconvenient, as I had 


already 
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already been obliged to leave one at Mr. 
Jefferſon's, ſo that I had no freſh horſe to 
ſubſtitute. On applying to Mr. Griſby, 
he told me that the only horſe he had which 
could anſwer my purpoſe, was the one he 
generally rode, and which he was going to 
make uſe of to conduct us, but that he 


would willingly oblige me with it, and 


take mine in its place. On my aſſuring him 
that I would give him any thing he thought 
proper in return, he went to look at my horſe, 
and when he came back told me, that when 
cured, he thought he might be worth his 
own, and that he left the difference entirely 
to myſelf. As each of them might be 
worth ten or twelve guineas, I gave him 
two in exchange, and he was perfectly con- 
tented. I had juſt before aſked for the bill, 
and when he declined letting me have it, I 
gave him four guineas. He received them 
with ſatisfaction, aſſuring me it was double 
the ſum he could have charged. At laſt 


we were obliged to. take our leave of this 


good houſe, but not of Mr. Griſby, who | 


had taken another horſe to accompany us, 
Qn the road he ſhewed us two plantations 


which 
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which he had occupied ſucceſſively, before 
he ſettled on the one he at preſent culti- 
vates. He had left them in good condi- 
tion, and ſold them at the rate of twelve or 
thirteen ſhillings, Virginia currency, an 
4 acre, about ten livres of our money (88. 
[ Engliſh.) We ſaw ſeveral other ſettlements 

1 in the woods, all of which were ſituated on 
8 the banks of ſome ſtream, whoſe ſource 
| was not far diſtant, The peach-trees, which 

| they take care to plant, and the Judas- tree 

| (or liguaſtrum, but different from that which 
ii produces the balm of Mecca) which grows 
| naturally at the water's edge, were both in 

$ | flower, and made a charming contraſt to 
the immenſe firs and oaks, in the centre of 
which were ſituated theſe new plantations. 
It was near ten o'clock when we arrived 

at the ferry, and as we approached, ſtill fol- 
Jowing the courſe of the river, I ſaw an 
animal, to which I was a ſtranger, returning 
from the fide of the river, and endeavour- 
ing to reach the wood. I puſhed my horſe 
towards it, hoping to frighten and make 
it climb a tree, for I took it for a racoon ; 
in fact it mounted the neareſt tree, but very 
| ſlowly 
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ſlowly and aukwardly. I had not great dif- 
ficulty in killing it, for it did not even en- 
deavour to hide itſelf, like the ſquirrel, be- 
hind the large branches. When I had 


taken it from the dogs, among which it 


ſtruggled hard, and had bitten them pretty 
ſharply ; on examining it with attention, I 
diſcovered it to be the monax, or the mar- 
moſet of America. In its form, fur, and 
colour it reſembled very much the muſk 
rat; but it is larger, and differs eſſentially 
in the tail, which is ſhort and rough. Like 
the muſk rat, however, its ribs are ſo ſhort 
and flexible, that they might be miſtaken for 
griſtles ; ſo that though it is much bulkier 
than a hare, it can paſs through a hole of 

not above two inches in diameter. 
Greenly Ferry derives its name from the 
proprietor, and is fituated between two 
ſteep banks. We paſſed it in three trips, 
and parting with Mr. Griſby, depended en- 
tirely on our own induſtry to find the road 
to a very ſteep, but little frequented gap, 
the only paſſage by which we could get out 
of the mountains. They told us, at the 
ferry, that we ſhould find but one houſe, 
5 three 


— 
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three miles from thence, and at the foot of 
the very mountain we were to climb. A 
little path conducted us to this houſe: 
after aſking new inſtructions, we followed 
another path, and began to aſcend, notwith- 
out difficulty; for in general the acclivity 
was ſorapid, that wewereobligedto ſtop our 
horſes to give them breath. This aſcent, 
which formed the road, is at leaſt three 
miles long, by which you may judge of the 
height of theſe mountains; for in the ſpace 
of an hundred miles, this is the leaſt ſteep 
of any which compoſe what are called the 
Blue Ridges. Arrived at the ſummit, we 
enjoyed the reward generally beſtowed on 
ſuch labours. A magnificent, but ſavage 
proſpect, preſented itſelf to our eyes; we ſaw 
the mountains which form the North Ridge, 
and thoſe which, croſſing from one chain 
to the other, ſometimes unite the Blue 
Ridges. In one of theſe traverſesof moun- 
_ tains, the Natural Bridge is placed. It is 
to be obſerved, that I ſpeak here only of the 
view to the north, for we had not the ad- 
vantage of enjoying the double proſpect; 
ſome neighbouring ſummits, and theheight 

"20 
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of trees, prevented us from extending our 
view to the ſouthward. The deſcent was 
not leſs rapid than the aſcent; its length 
was alſo three miles. We judged it neceſ- 
ſary, for the relief, of our horſes and our 
own ſafety, to alight and walk; though the 
ſtones,jwhich rolled under our feet, rendered 
it very incommodious. The dogs, which 
were not ſo fatigued by this incoavenience 
as ourſelves, beat the woods, while we 
walked flowly on, and two hundred paces 
from us. they ſprang five wild turkies ; but 
as theſe birds directed their flight towards a 


ſteep hill behind us, we did not think pro- 


per to follow them. We were almoſt at the 
bottom of the mountain when we began to 
perceive the horizon; but this horizondiſco- 
vered nothing but woods and mountains, far 


leſs elevated than thoſe we were leaving, if 


we except three ſummits known by the name 
of the Peaks of Otter, which are very lofty, 
and advance from the Blue Ridges as a kind 
of counter-guard. In general, all the coun- 
try from the Blue Ridges to the ſources of 
the Apamatock, may be conſidered as a gla- 
eic compoſed of little mountains, beginning 


at 


— er — a 
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at the foot of the Blue Ridges, and conti- 
nually diminiſhing. Of this the beſt charts 
of Virginia give not the leaſt indication, fo 


that it is impoſlible, by the inſpection of 


them, to form a juſt idea of the nature of 
this country. 

It was half paſt one o clock, and we had 
rode fixteen miles in very bad roads, when 
we arrived at the firſt houſe at the foot of 
the gap; but as it was an indifferent hut 
we were obliged to procced two miles fur- 
ther, to a planter's of the name of Lambert, 
who received us with every mark of polite- 
neſs. He gave us cakes and milk, for he had 


neither bread nor biſcuit ; and, whilſt our 


horſes were feeding, he entertained us with 
gay, joyous converſation. Mr. Lambert 
is a kind of phenomenon in America, where 
longevity is very rare; he is eighty-three 
years of age, and ſcarcely appears to be 
fifty-five; he is well known in the country, 
for there is hardly a trade he has not follows 
ed, nor a part of it he has not lived in. He 
is now a huſbandman, and reſides at a very 
fine plantation, which he has cleared, at the 
foot of the mountains, His wife, who 1s 

only 
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only ſixty-five, looks much older than he 
does; his ſons are yet young; one is a Cap- 
tain in the Virginia Legion, and formed his 
company himſelf in the beginning of the 
war, It was then compoſed of ſixty- three 
men, all enliſted in the neighbourhood ; 
and at the end of fix campaigns all the ſixty- 
three are living, ſome few. of them only 
having been wounded. At five we mount- 
ed again to proceed ten miles further, to the 
houſe of a Captain Muller, who, like Mr. 
Lambert, does not keep a public-houſe, but 
willingly receives the few travellers who paſs 
by this unfrequented road. Although they 
aſſured us we could not poſſibly miſs the road, 
they would more properly have ſaid it was 
impoſſible to find it; for we deemed it very 
fortunate to loſe ourſelves but twice, and at 
length, after dark, we arrived at Mr. Mul- 
ler 's. He is a man about ſixty, fix feet high, 
and bulky in proportion, very loquacious, 
but a good kind of man, attached to his 
country, and a great newſmonger. He told 
us he would do his beſt to give us ſome- 
thing for ſupper, but that he could offer us 


no other lodging than the room in which 
Vor. II. 1 he 
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he received us, where he would order them 
to place our beds. The room was ſpacious 


and clean, but already occupied by a ſick 
perſon, whom he could not diſturb, and 
whom he begged us to leave in the little 


corner he poſſeſſed. This was an unfor- 
tunate old man of eighty, who, two days 


before, travelling in the neighbourhood, had 


been half devoured by a great bitch, whoſe 


whelps he had imprudently approached ; 


ſhe had lacerated one of his arms and thighs. 


Mr. Muller beſtowed on him every poſhble 


care, and Mrs. Muller herſelf dreſſed his 
wounds. This poor man ſlept all the even- 


ing, but in the night he complained much, 
and ſometimes awakened us. On my aſk- 


ing him the next morning, how he found 


-himfelf, he anſwered, mighty weak *, Be- 


fore we went away I deſired to have the 


bill, but Mr. Muller not chuſing to pre- 
ſent any, I begged him to accept of a 


couple of guineas, deſiring, at the ſame 


time, to know if it was enough. ** Too 


much, replied he, you come from France 
to my country to ſupport and defend it; I 
ought 


_* Mighty little mighty few, mighty weak, &c. are 


fardacite expreſſions in America, TRANSLATOR, 
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ought to receive you better and take no- 
thing; but I am only a poor countryman, 
and not in a condition to demonſtrate my 
gratitude. If I were not ill, (and. indeed 
he was aſthmatic) I would mount my horſe | 
and attend you to the field of battle.” 

The little reſource we had found in this 
houſe, and the neceflity of dividing the 
long journey we had to make, determined 
us to ſet out very early, and breakfaſt at 
New London, a little town, two miles from 
hence. The difficulty of finding the road 
ſtil] remaining, I luckily met a man in the 


court-yard, juſt ready to mount, who re- 
lieved us from this anxiety. He was an 


old captain of the Virginia Legion, whom 
I had ſeen arrive in theevening in company | | 


* 


with two tall young ladies, in huge gauze 
bonnets, covered with ribbands, and dreſſ- 
1 ed in ſuch a manner, as formed a perfect | 4 
contraſt to the ſimplicity of the houſe in 
which they were v. Theſe, I underſtood, 
| 
| 


I 2 were 


* The rage for dreſs amongſt the women in Ame- 
rica, in the very height of the miſeries of war, was 
beyond all bounds ; nor was it confined to the great 1 
towns, it prevailed equally on the ſca-coaſts, and J 
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were Mr. Muller's daughters, returned from 
ſupping in the neighbourhood ; but I was 
careful not to ſpeak to them, as I doubted 
not but we had taken poſſeſſion of the beds 


deſtined for theſe fine ladies and their 


company, and was in great terror leſt 
French 


in the woods and ſolitudes of the vaſt extent of 
country, from Florida to New Hampſhire. In tra- 
velling into the interior parts of Virginia I ſpent a 
delicious day at an inn, at the ferry. of Shenandeab, 
or the Catacton Mountains, with the moſt en- 
chanting, accompliſhed, and voluptuous girls, the 
daughtets of the landlord, a native of Boſton, tranſ- 
planted thither ; who, with all the gifts of Nature, 
poſſeſſed the arts of dreſs not unworthy of Pariſian 
milliners, and went regularly three times a week to 
the diſtance of ſeven miles, to attend the leſſons of 
one de Grace, a French dancing-maſter, who was 
making a fortune in the country. In one of my 
journies, too, I met with a young Frenchman, who 
was travelling on the buſineſs of the celebrated M. 
de Beaumarchais, and was uncommonly ſuccceſsful 
in his amours, of which I ſpeak from perſonal know- 
ledge. On my enquiring the ſecret of his ſucceſs, 
he aſſured me, and put it-beyond a doubt, that his 
paſſe-par-tout, or maſter-key, conſiſted in a faſhion- 
able aſſortment of ribbands, and other ſmall articles 
contained in a little box, from which, in difficult 
caſes, he opened an irreſiſtible and never-failing bat- 
tery. bs TRANSLATOR, 
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French gallantry ſhould compel us to re- 
ſign them. I know not how they managed, 
but they appeared again in the morning, 
and were far from handſome. 

The Captain had been to fleep a mile 
from hence, at a ſiſter's of Mr. Muller, 
and was mounting his horſe to return to 
Neu London, whither he offered to conduct 
us, and to provide our breakfaſt, as he kept 
a tavern. I accepted both his propoſals, 
and we travelled the diſtance of ten miles 
very agreeably; the country, like that 
through which we paſſed the preceding 
evening, being diverſified with very pretty 
plantations. New London, where we ar- 
rived at ten in the morning, is an infant 
town, but already pretty conſiderable, for 


there are at leaſt ſeventy or eighty houſes. 


There is likewiſe a military magazine eſ- 
tabliſhed here, and ſeveral workſhops for 
repairing arms. Its ſituation, in the mid- 
dle of the woods, far diſtant from the ſeat 
of war, as well as commerce, does not re- 
quire it ſhould be fortified, but Nature has 
prepared every thing to make it a ſtrong 
place. Situated upon a little platform, ſur- 

3 rounded 
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rounded by a glacis, the declivity of which 
is exactly what could be wiſhed, this little 
town might be fortified at a ſmall expence, 
and defended by a trifling garriſon ; we left 


it about twelve o'clock, and had twenty- 


four miles to'go to the only houſe where 
we could find a good lodging. It was not 
a tavern, but the proprietor, Mr. Hunter, 
received ſtrangers with pleaſure, The dit- 
ference between a real tavern, and a hoſpi- 
table houſe of reception, is greatly to the 
advantage of the traveller ; for in America, 
as in England, publicans pay heavy taxes, 
and indemnify themſelves by their exorbi- 
tant charges. Mr. Hunter received us well, 


and in a very clean houſe. We ſet out 


early the next morning, and after riding 
eight miles, always in dry, arid woods, 
we ſtopped to breakfaſt at Mr. Pattiſon's. 
He is a fat man, about forty-five, diſabled 
in his legs ſince he was two years old; and 
ſo helpleſs that he cannot tranſport him- 
ſelf from one place to another, but by puſh- 
ing his chair. One would hardly think 
than a man afflicted with ſuch an infirmity, 
ſhould chooſe to live in the midſt of woods, | 

where 
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where he has no company but one white 
man ſervant, and negroes of each ſex. I 
believe him impotent in more than one 
reſpect, for he has lived in a conſtant ſtate 
of celibacy, and his oſtenſible imbecility 
would have been no obſtacle in a country 
where every body marries. 

After we had proceeded twenty miles | 
farther, we ſtopped, at four o'clock, at a 
Scotſman's of the name of Fohnſon, who is | 
the moſt ridiculous perſonage imaginable. 
He pronounces Engliſh in ſo unintelligible 
a manner, that Mr. Dillon aſked him, very 
ingenuouſly, what language he was ſpeak- 
ing. As Mr. Johnſon was an ill-tempered \ 
fellow, and a little drunk, I foreſaw that 
this queſtion could not ſucceed, and would 4 
turn out to our diſadvantage, on quitting 
this ſort of tavern. It happened as I ima- 
gined ; for after a ſtay of only three quar- 
ters of an hour, he was not aſhamed to aſk 
ſeven dollars for about twenty pounds weight + 
of the leaves of Indian corn for our horſes, 
and two bowls of toddy for the ſervants. | 
I conſoled myſelf, like Monſieur de Pour- | | 

cequgnac in Moliere, with the ſatisfaction 1 
ö 14 only 
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only, on paying him, of telling him my 
ſentiments of his behaviour, and went 
twelve miles further to ſeek hoſpitality at 
another Scotſman's, where we arrived at 
the cloſe of day. But this was a very dif- 
ferent character from the other. He was 
an old man of ſeventy-two, called Hodnett, 
who had been eſtabliſhed in America above 
forty years, though but lately fixed in the 
plantation where he now lives. He was 
eager to pleaſe, polite, and even inclined 
to compliment, proud of being born in Eu- 
rope, and having paſt ſome time at Cork, 
where he miſſed, he told me, a fine oppor- 
tunity of learning French ; for he had lived 
with ſeveral French merchants, whoſe 
names he yet remembered, although it was 
upwards of fifty years ago. He enquired 
at leaſt twenty times of me if I knew them, 
and brought me an old book, the only 
one he had in the houſe, which was a bad 
treatiſe of geography. It was doubled in 
at the article of Cork, and one might ſee 
that he often read this chapter, as the pa- 
per was more thumbed there than elſe. 
where. Whilſt he preſented me with this 


book, 


NORTH- AMERICA. a 
book, he obſerved, with an air of import- 


ance, that in his opinion it was the beſt 


geographical work exiſting, nor was it dif- 
ficult to perceive that it was the only one 
he ever heard of, I amuſed myſelf how. 
ever with aſſuring him that he poſſeſſed a 
real treaſure, and that he ought carefully 
to preſerve it, He went immediately to 
lock it up, and returned with a ſcrap of 
illuminated paper, which repreſented the 
arms and mottoes of the family of the 
Hodnetts, I made him happy by declar- 
ing they were known all over Enrope, 
and ſurely it was not paying too dear for 
a good ſupper and good beds; for the next 
morning he would not give us any bill. I 
thought proper, however, to pay him 
handſomely ; hoping, at the ſame time, 
that the family of the Hodnetts would 
know nothing of it, nor think themſelves 
under the neceſſity of adding the ſign of an 
ale-houſe to their armorial bearings. 

It was on the 23d, but the heat was al- 
ready very troubleſome, when we arrived 
to breakfaſt at nine o'clok at Cumberland 
Court-houſe. This is thechief manor-houſe 


of 
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of a very conſiderable country; it is ſituat- 
ed in a plain of about a mile diameter, 
ſixteen miles from Hodnett' s. Beſides the 
court-houſe, and a large tavern, its neceſ- 
fary appendage, there are ſeven or eight 
houſes inhabited by gentlemen of fortune. 
I found the tavern full of people, and un- 
derſtood that the judges were aſſembled to 
hold @ court of claims; that is to ſay, to 
hear and regiſter the claims of ſundry per- 
ſons, who had furniſhed proviſions for the 

army. We know that in general, but par- = - 
ticularly in unexpected invaſions, the Ame- 
rican troops had no eſtabliſhed magazines; 
and as it was neceſſary to have ſubſiſtence 
for them, proviſions and forage were indiſ- 
criminately laid hold of, on giving the 
owners a receipt, which they called a cer- 
tificate. During the campaign, whilſt the 
enemy was at hand, little attention was given 
to this ſort of loans, which accumulated 
inceſſantly, without the ſum total being 
known, or any means taken to aſcertain 
the proofs. Virginia being at length load- 
ed with theſe certificates, it became neceſ- 
fary, ſooner or later, to liquidate theſe ac- 
counts, 
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counts. The laſt aſſemb] e State of 
Virginia, had accordingly thought proper 
to paſs a bill, authorizing the Juſtices of 
each county to take cognizance of theſe cer- 
tificates, to authenticate their validity, and 
to regiſter them, ſpecifying the value of 
the proviſions in money, according to the 
eſtabliſhed tariff. I had the curioſity to go 
to the court-houſe, to ſee how this affair was 
tranſacted, and ſaw it was performed with 
great order and ſimplicity. The judges wore 
their common clothes, but were ſeated on 
an elevated tribunal, as at London in the 
Court of King's Bench or Common Pleas, 
One of them ſeeing me ſtanding at the door 
of the hall, deſcended from the bench, and 
invited me to go and take ſome refreſh» 
ment at his houſe, where the family would 
entertain me till the ſeſſions were finiſhed. 
I told him I was obliged to proceed on 
my journey ; and really we had no time to 
loſe, for there yet remained twenty-eight 
miles to travel, and on a road ſo un- 
provided with every neceſſary for travellers, 
that though we intended giving our horſes 
another bait, we could not find forage nearer 


than 
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| than ata ſnith's ſhop, at twenty miles diſ- 


tance. As I intended therefore ſtaying only 
half an hour at moſt, I ſeated myſelf un- 
der ſome trees; but Monſieur D'Oyre have 
ing gone into the houſe, returned and told 
me there was a company of four or five 
young girls, all pretty and very well dreſ- 
fed. Curioſity inducing me to ſee them, 
my attention was ſoon fixed upon a young 
woman of eighteen, who was ſuckling her 
child. Her features were ſo regular, and 
there was ſuch decency and modeſty in her 
behaviour, that ſhe recalled to my mind 
thoſe beautiful virgins of Raphael, the mo- 
del, or example of the beau ideal. As I no 


Jonger permit myſelf to conſider beauty but 
with a philoſophic eye *, I ſhall here 
make 


The reader will here, doubtleſs, be apt to picture 
to himſelf the Author as a grey-headed worn-out 
veteran, or an unimpaſſioned, ſtoical member of the 
French academy, barely remembering © the days 
when he was young ;” but it is my duty to unde- 
ceive him; the Marguis de Chaſtallux is a well-made, 
handſome man, of about four and forty, with eyes full 
of intelligence and fire, the carriage and deportment 
of a man of rank, and with a diſpoſition extremely 
remote from an indifference to beauty. 
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make an obſervation which has occurred to 
me in foreign countries, particularly in 
England and America; it is, that the beauty 
of forms and of features, the beauty inde- 
pendant of grace, motion, and expreſſion, is 
oftener found amongſt the people of the 
North, or amongſt their deſcendants, than 
in France, or towards the South. If I were 
toaſſign the cauſe of this difference, I ſhould 
fay, that from ſome unaccountable reaſon, 
unconnected, doubtleſs, with the tempera- 
ture of the climate, the youth of both ſexes 
are more forward, and more ripe, amongſt 
them than with us; from which it reſults, 
that young people, particularly young girls 
of twelve or thirteen, unite that round- 
neſs of form, freſhneſs of complexion, and 
regularity of features, before they are mo- 
dified by paſſions and habits. 

In France it is quite different ; children 
are there very pretty to the age of ſeven or 
eight years; but it is ſeldom that girls pre- 
ſerve their beauty to the age of puberty. 
This is the epoch, however, when we muſt 
form our opinion of what they may be; 
but even theſe prognoſticks are often deceit- 

ful. 
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ful. This period is a kind of chryſalis, a 
ſtate of probation, in which the handſome 
become ugly, and the ugly handſome. It 
is from the age of twenty to twenty-five 
that the features develop and declare them- 
ſelves, and that Nature compleats her work, 
if not diverted from her courſe by ſickneſs, 
but eſpecially by the moral and natural con- 
ſequences of marriage. On the other hand, 
our women, this danger once over, retain 
their beauty longer than in any other coun- 
try. It appears as if their very ſouls were 
identified in their features, and watched over 
their preſervation ; not a movement without 
a grace, no grace without expreſſion ; the 
defire of pleaſing improves and perpetuates 
the means; and Nature, rather aided than 
counteracted by Art, is never abſolutely 
abandoned to a domeſtic life, nor laviſhed by 
an unlimited fecundity *. Thus uſeful trees 


may 


It is certain that population is not the main ob- 
ject of marriage in France amongſt the higher claſ- 
ſes. Amongſt the nobility, in particular, the par- 
ties are generally contracted, when very young, by 
their reſpective parents, who bring them together to 
make an heir or two for the family; which object, 
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may ſerve to decorate our gardens, if the too 
great quantity of fruit does not prevent the 
re- production of their bloſſoms. Theſe re- 
flections prove, that the French women 
have no reaſon to envy ſtrangers; that theic 
beauty, in fact, though longer in coming 
to maturity, and leſs perfect, is more be- 
witching and more durable; that if others 
furniſh better models for the painter, they 


will ſtand the teſt of a longer examination; 


and that, in ſhort, if they are not always 
thoſe we moſt admire, they are certainly 
thoſe we muſt love the moſt and the 

longeſt. 
But let me return from this dangerous 
excurſion, and reſume my. journey, We 
had 


once compleated, they part with as little affection as 
when they met, but with leſs paſſion, and paſs the 
remainder of their lives in perfe& freedom. Whilſt 
family duty is performing for family purpoſes, their 
conduct is dictated, in general, by the niceſt honour, 
and their noble blood is tranſmitted tolerably pure 


and free from contamination; but unlimited fecun- 


dity,” as it is checked by ſome on principles of œco- 
nomy and prudence, is deemed vulgar and barbarous by 
all, except the lower claſſes, who are ſtrangers to this 
ſy ſtem of refinement, TRANSLATOR. 
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had rode forty- four miles, and night was 
cloſing faſt upon us, when we arrived at 
PawbatanCourt-houſe;thisis a more recent, 
and more ruſtic ſettlement than that of 
Cumberland. It conſiſts only of two mean 
huts, one for the purpoſe of holding the 
ſeſſions, the other by way of publick 
houſe; but which hitherto is ſcarcely fit for 
the reception of travellers. It is kept by a 
young man who has juſt ſettled here; his 
wife is a tall, handſome woman, his fiſter- 
in-law not quite ſo pretty. We had a good 
ſupper and good beds, but our horſes were 


_ obliged to do without forage. The county 


of Powhatan takes its name from a King of 
the Savages, famous in the hiſtory of Virgi- 
nia, who reigned at the commencement of 
the laſt century ; when the colony formed 
its firſt eſtabliſhment at James Town, it was 
often neceſſary to treat, and ſometimes to 
wage war with him. He is repreſented as 
a profound, but perfidious, politician, He 
had conquered all the country betwixt the 
Apamatock and Bay of Cheſapeak, and was 


dreaded by the neighbouring nations. 
We 
8 
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We left Powhatan the 24th, early in the 
morning, and, after having ſtopped twice, 
the firſt time to breakfaſt in a poor-little 
houſe, eight miles from Powhatan, and the 
laſt, twenty-four miles further, at a place 
called Cheſterfield Court-houſe, where we ſaw 
the ruins of the barracks formerly occupied 
by Baron Stuben, ſince burnt by the Eng- 
liſh, arrived in good time at Peterſburg. 
This day's journey was al ſo forty- four miles. 
The town of Peterſburg is ſituated on the 
right bank of the Apamatock ; there are 
ſome houſes on the oppoſite ſhore, but this 
kind of ſuburb is a diſtri& independent of 
Peterſburg, and called Pocabunta. We 
paſſed the river in a ferry-boat, and were 
conducted to a little public houſe about 
thirty ſteps from thence, which had an in- 
different appearance ; but, on entering, we 
found an apartment very neatly furniſhed; 
a tall woman, handſomely dreſſed, and of a 
genteel figure, who gave the neceſſary orders 
for our reception, and a young lady, equally 


tall, and very elegant, at work. I enquired 


their names, which I found were not leſs 


entitled to reſpect than their appearance. 
Vox. II. K The 
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The miſtreſs of the houſe, already twice 
a widow, was called Spencer, and her daugh- 
ter, by her firſt huſband; Mzifs Saunders. 1 
was ſhewn my bedchamber ; and the firſt 
thing which ſtruck me was a large magni- 
ficent harpſicord, on which lay alſo a guitar. 
Theſe muſical inſtruments belonged to Miſs 
Saunders, who knew very well how to uſe 
them ; but as we ſtood more in need of a 
good ſupper than a concert, I was appre- 
henſive at firſt of finding our landladies too 
good company, and that we ſhould have 
fewer orders to give than compliments to 
make. Mrs. Spencer, however, happened 
to be the beſt woman in the world; a gay, 
cheerful creature, no common diſpoſition 
in America; and her daughter, amid 
the elegance of her appearance, was mild, 
polite, and eaſy in converſation, But 
to hungry travellers all this could, at the 
beſt, be conſidered but as a good omen 
for the ſupper, for which we had not long 
to wait; for ſcarcely had we time to admire 
the neatneſs and beauty of the table-cloth, 
before it was covered with plenty of good 
diſhes, particularly ſome very large and ex- 

5 cellent 
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cellent fiſh; We were very good friends 
with our charming landladies before we went 
to bed, and breakfaſted with them the next 
morning. We were juſt going out to take 
a walk, when we received a vit from Mr. 
Victor, whom I had ſeen at Williamſburgh; 
he is a Pruſſian, who had formerly been in 
the army, and, after having travelled a great 
deal in Europe, came and ſettled in this 
country, where, by his talents, he firſt made 
his fortune; and, like every body elſe, 
finiſhed by turning planter. He is an ex- 
cellent muſician, and plays every kind of in- 
ſtrument, which makes his company in 

great requeſt by the whole neighbourhood. 
Hie told us he was come to paſs a ſew days 
with Mrs. Bowling, one of the greateſt land- 
holders in Virginia, and proprietor of half 
the town of Peterſburg. He added, that ſhe 
had heard of our arrival, and hoped we 
would come and dine with her; which in- 
vitation we accepted, and put ourſelves un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Victor, who firſt 
took us to the warehouſes or magazines of 
tobacco. Theſe warehouſes, of which 
there are numbers in Virginia, though 
K 2 unfortu- 
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unfortunately, great part of them has been 
burned by the Engliſh, are under the direc- 
tion of public authority. There are in- 
ſpectors nominated to prove the quality of 
the tobacco brought by the planters, and 
if found good, they give a receipt for the 
quantity, The tobacco may then be conſi- 
dered as ſold, theſe authenticreceipts circu- 


lating as ready money in the country. For 


example: ſuppoſe I have depoſited twenty 
hogſheads of tobacco at Peterſburg, I may 
go fifty leagues thence to Alexandria or 
Frederickſburg, and buy horſes, cloths, 
or any other article, with theſe receipts, 
which circulate through a number of hands 
before they reach the merchant who pur- 
chaſes the tobacco for exportation. This 
is an excellent inſtitution, for by this means 
tobacco becomes not only a ſort of bank- 
ſtock, but current coin. You often hear 
the inhabitants ſay, This watch coſt me 
ten hogſheads of tobacco; this horſe fifteen 


hogſheads; or, I have been offered twenty, 


&c.” It is true that the price of this ar- 
ticle, which ſeldom varies in peace, is ſub- 
ject to fluctuations in time of war: but 


then, 
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then, he who receives it in payment, makes 
a free bargain, calculates the riſks and ex- 
pectations, and runs the hazard; in ſhort, 
we may look on this as a very uſeful eſta- 
bliſhment; it gives to commodities value 
and circulation, as ſoon as they are manu- 
factured, and, in ſome meaſure, renders 

the planter independent of the merchant. 
The warehouſes at Peterſburg belong to 
Mrs. Bowling. They were ſpared by the 
Engliſh, either becauſe the Generals Phil- 
lips and Arnold, who lodged with her, had 
ſome reſpect for her property, or becauſe 
they wiſhed to preſerve the tobacco con- 
tained in them in expectation of ſelling it 
for their profit, Phillips died in Mrs. 
Bowling's houſe, by which event the ſu- 
preme command devolved upon Arnold; 
and I heard it ſaid, that Lord Cornwallis, 
on his arrival, found him at great variance 
with the navy, who pretended that the 
booty belonged to them. Lord Cornwallis 
terminated the diſpute, by burning the to- 
bacco ; but not before Mrs. Bowling, by 
her intereſt, had time ſufficient to get it re- 
moved from her warehouſes. Shewas lucky 
K 3 enough, 
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enough, alſo, to fave her valuable property 
in the ſame town, conſiſting of a mill, 
which turns ſuch a number of mill-ſtones, 
bolting machines, cribbles, &c. and, in ſo 
ſimple and eaſy a manner, that it produces 
above £.800 a year ſterling. I paſſed up- 
_ wards of an hour in examining its vari- 
ons parts, and admiring the carpenter's 
work, and the conſtruction. It is turned 
by the waters of the Apamatock, which 
are conveyed to it by a canal excavated in 
the rock. Having continued our walk in 
the town, where we ſaw a number of ſhops, 
many of which were well ſtocked, we 
thought it time to pay our reſpects to Mrs, 
Bowling, and begged Mr. Victor to conduct 
us to her. Her houſe, or rather houſes, for 
ſhe has two on the fame line reſembling 
each other, which ſhe propoſes to join to- 
gether, are ſituated on the ſummit of a con- 
ſiderable lope, which riſes from the level 
of the town of Peterſburg, and correſponds 
ſo exactly with the courſe of the river, that 
there is no doubt of its having formerly 
formed one of its banks, This flope, and 
the vaſt platform on which the houſe is 

built, 
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built, are covered with graſs, which afford * 

excellent paſturage, and are alſo her pro- | | 

perty. It was formerly ſurrounded with 

rails, and ſhe raiſed a number of fine horſes 

there; but the Engliſh burned the fences, . 

and carried away a great number of the 

horſes. On our arrival we were ſaluted by | 

Miſs Bowling, a young lady of fifteen, | ” 

poſſeſſing all the freſhneſs of her age; ſhe - | 

was followed by her mother, brother, and 

ſiſter-in-law. The mother, a lady of fifty, 4' 

has but little reſemblance to her country- 2 

women; ſhe is lively, active, and intelli- | 

gent; knows perfectly well how to manage 

her immenſe fortune, and what is yet more 

rare, knows how to make good uſe of it. 

Her ſon and daughter-in-law I had already 

ſeen at Williamſburgh. The young gentle- 

man appears mild and polite, but his wife, 

of only ſeventeen years of age, is a moſt in- = 

tereſting acquaintance, not only from her 

face and form, which are exquiſitely deli- 

cate, and quite European, but from her 

being alſo deſcended from the Indian Prin- 

ceſs Pocabunta, daughter of King Powha- 

tan, of whom I have already ſpoken, We 
=. may 
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may preſume that it is rather the diſpoſition 
of that amiable American woman, than her 
exterior beauty, which Mrs. Bowling in- 
herits, 

Perhaps they who are not particularly 
acquainted with the hiſtory of Virginia, 
may be ignorant, that Pocahunta was the 


protectreſs of the Engliſh, and often ſcreen- 
ed them from the cruelty of her father, She 


was but twelve years old when Captain 


Smith, the braveſt, the moſt intelligent, and 
the moſt humane of the firſt coloniſts, fell 
into the hands of the ſavages; he already 
underſtood their language, and traded with 
them ſeveral times, and often appealed the 
quarrels between the Europeans and them; 
often had he been obliged alſo to fight 
them, and to puniſh their perfidy. At 
length, however, under the pretext of com- 
merce, he was drawn into an ambuſh, and 


the only two companions who accompanied 


him, fell befbre his eyes; but, though alone, 
by his dexterity he extricated himſelf from 
the troop which ſurrounded him, until, un- 
fortunately, imagining he could ſave himſelf 


by croſſing a moraſs, he ſtuck faſt, ſo that 
| the 
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the ſavages, againſt whom he had no means 
of defending himſelf, at laſt took and bound 
him, and conducted him to Powhatan. 
The King was ſo proud of having Captain 
Smith in his power, that he ſent him in tri- 
umph to all the tributary Princes, and or- 
dered that he ſhould be ſplendidly treated, 


till he returned to ſuffer that death which 2 
was prepared for him *, 


The 


* Dr. Robertſon, Mr. Adair, and a number of N 
writers have given an account of the cruel mode by 4 
which the Indians torture their priſoners of war, | 
before they put them to death. During my reſidence 
near Alexandria, in Virginia, in 1782, I had the 
following relation of their barbarous treatment, from 
a gentleman who had juſt eſcaped out of the hands 
of theſe infernal furies. Colone] Crawford, and his 
ſon, two great land ſurveyors, and moſt reſpectable 
planters in Virginia, in heading a party againſt the 
Indians and Tories, aided by ſome light horſe from 
the Britiſh frontiers, who had ſpread horror and de- 
vaſtation through the infant back ſettlements of the 
United States, were defeated and made priſoners. 

The geptleman, from whom I had this account, was 
ſurgeon to the party, and was conducted, with Mr. 
Crawford and his ſon, to be ſacrificed in his turn, at 
one of the Indian villages, to the manes of their 
people ſlain in battle. The bloody buſineſs commen- 
ced with Mr. Crawford, the father, who was deli. 
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The fatal moment at laſt arrived, Cape 
tain Smith was laid upon the hearth of the 
| ſavage 


vered over to the women, and being faſtened to a ſtake, 
in the center of a circle formed by the ſavages and 
their allies, the female furies, after the preamble of a 
war ſong, began by tearing out the nails of his toes 
and fingers, then proceeded, at conſiderable intervals, 
to cut off his noſe and ears; after which they ſtuck 


bis lacerated body full of pitch pines, large pieces of 


which they inſerted, horrid to relate! into his pri- 
vate parts; to all of which they ſet fire, and which 
continued burning, amidft the inconceivable tortures 
of the unhappy man, for a conſiderable time. After 
thus glutting their revenge, by arts of barbarity, the 


ſucceſs of which was repeatedly applauded by the 


ſurrounding demons, they cut off his genitals, and 
ruſhing in upon him, finiſhed his miſery with their 
tomohawks, and hacked his body limb from limb, 
This dreadful ſcene paſſed in the preſence of the ſon 
of the unhappy ſufferer, and the ſurgeon, who were 
to be conveyed to different villages to undergo; the 
fame fate. The next day, accordingly, young Craw- 
ford was ſacrificed with the ſame circumſtances of 
horror; after which, the ſurgeon, being entruſted 
to the care of four of the ſavages, who fortunately 
got drunk with ſome rum, given them as a re- 
compence by their European friends, eſcaped from 
them in the woods, and, bound as he was, wander- 
ed for four or five and twenty days, ſubſiſting on 
leaves and berries, before he reached the neigh. 


bourhood of Wincheſter, {whence he got down to 


| 
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favage King, and his head placed upon a 
large ſtone to receive the ſtroke of death, 
when Pocahunta, the youngeſt and dar- 
ling daughter of Pouchatan, threw herſelf 
ppon his body, claſped him in her arms, 
and declared, that if the cruel ſentence were 
executed, the firſt blow ſhould fall on her, 
All ſavages (abſolute ſovereigns and tyrants 

not 


Alexandria, Amongſt theſe wretches was one Simon 
Girty, a native of Virginia, who was formerly well 
acquainted with Colonel Crawford, and had been 
employed by the aſſembly of Virginia to conciliate 
the ſavages, and obtain their neutrality; but who 


having been detected by the Governor in ſome male | 


verſations of the public money entruſted to him, and 
his duplicity diſcovered, went over to the Britiſh, 
and became more mercileſs than the worſt of theſe 
infernal hell- hounds. Mr. Crawford, in the midſt of 
his tremendous ſufferings, ſeeing Girty ſtanding in 
the circle, with a gun, called to him by his name, 
and implored him as an old friend, a chriſtian, 
and a countryman, to ſhoot him, and by that act 
of mercy relieve him from his miſery ; but the in- 
human monſter tauntingly replied, 4* No, Crawford, 
I have got no powder, your aſſembly did not chuſe ta 
truſt me, and you muſt now pay for it,” and conti - 


mued to feaſt his eyes with the bloody ſacrifice. 


TRANSLATOR, 
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not excepted,) are invariably more affected 
by the tears of infancy, than the voice 
of humanity. 'Powhatan could not reſiſt 
the tears and prayers of his daughter ; Cap- 
tain Smith obtained his life, on condition 
of paying for his ranſom a certain quantity 
of muſketg, powder and iron utenſils ; but 
how were they to be obtained? They would 
neither permit him to return to James- 
Town, nor let the Engliſh know where he 
was, leſt they ſhould demand him ſword 
in hand. Captain Smith, who was as ſen- 
fible as courageous, ſaid, that if Powhatan 
would permit one of his ſubjects to carry 
to James-Town a little board which he 
would give him, he ſhould find under a 
tree, at the day and hour appointed, all the 
articles demanded for his ranſom. Powha- 
tan conſented, but without having much 
faith in his promiſes, believing it to be only 
an artifice of the Captain's to prolong his 
life. But he had written on the board a 
few lines ſufficient to give an account of 
his ſituation. The meſſenger returned. 
The King ſent to the place fixed upon, and 

way 
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was greatly aſtoniſhed to find every thing 
which had been demanded. Powhatan 
could not conceive this mode of tranſmit- 
ting thoughts, and Captain Smith was 
henceforth looked upon as agreat magician, 
to whom they could not ſhew too much re- 
ſpect. He left the ſavages in this opinion, 
and haſtened to return home. Two or 
three years after, ſome freſh differences 
ariſing amidſt them and the Engliſh, Pow- 
hatan, who no longer thought them ſor- 
cerers, but ſtill feared their power, laid a 
horrid plan to get rid of them altogether. 
His project was to attack them in profound 
peace, and cut the throats of the whole 
colony. The night of this intended con- 
ſpiracy, Pocahunta took advantage of the 
obſcurity, and in a terrible ſtorm which 
kept the ſavages in their tents,'eſcaped from 
her father's houſe, adviſed the Engliſh to 
be upon their guard, but conjured them to 
ſpare her family, to appear ignorant of the 
intelligence ſhe had given, and terminate all 
their differences by a new treaty. It would 
be tedious to relate all the ſervices which 


this 
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this angel of peace rendered to both na- 
tions. I ſhall only add, that the Engliſh, 
I know not from what motives, but cer- 
tainly againſt all faith and equity, thought 
proper to carry her off. Long and bitterly 
did ſhe deplore her fate, and the only con- 
ſolation ſhe had was Captain Smith, in 
whom ſhe found a ſecond father. She was 
treated with great reſpect, and married to 
a planter of the name of Ralle, who ſoon 
after took her to England. This was in 
the reign of James the Firſt; and, it is ſaid, 
that this monarch, pedantic and ridiculous 
in every point, was ſo infatuated with the 
prerogatives of royalty, that he expreſſed 
his diſpleaſure, that one of his ſubjects 
ſhould dare to marry the daughter even of 
a ſavage King. It will not perhaps be dif- 
ficult to decide on this occaſion, whether 
it was the ſavage King who derived honour 
from finding himſelf placed upon a level 
with the European prince, or the Engliſh 
monarch, who by his pride and prejudices 
reduced himſelf to a level with the chief 
of the ſavages. Be that as it will, Captain 

| | Smith, 
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Smith, who had returned to London beforg 
the arrival of Pocahunta, was extremely 
happy to ſee her again, but dared not to 
treat her with the ſame familiarity as at 
James-Town. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, 
ſhe threw herſelf into his arms, calling him 
her father; but finding that he neither re- 
turned her careſſes with equal warmth, nor 
the endearing title of daughter, ſhe turned 
aſide her head and wept bitterly, and it was 
a long time before they could obtain a ſin- 
gle word from her. Captain Smith enquir- 
ed ſeveral times what could be the cauſe of 
her affliction.— What!” faid ſhe, did I 
© not ſave thy life in America? When I was 
te torn from the arms of my father, and 
conducted amongſt thy friends, didſt 
* thou not promiſe to be a father to me? 
“ Didſt thou not aſſure me, that if I went 
« into thy country thou wouldſt be my fa- 
ether, and that I ſhould be thy daughter ? 
«© Thou haſt deceived me, and behold me, 
** now here, a ſtranger and an orphan.” 
It was not difficult for the Captain to make 
his peace with this charming creature, 
whom he tenderly loved. He preſented 

| her 
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ber to ſeveral people of the firſt quality, 
but never dared take her to court, from 
which however ſhe received ſeveral favours. 
After a reſidence of ſeveral yearsin England, 
an example of virtue and piety, and attach- 
ment to her huſband, ſhe died, as ſhe was 
on the point of embarking on her return to 
America. She left an only ſon, who was 
married, and left only daughters; theſe 
daughters, others ; and thus, with the fe- 
male line, the blood of the amiable Poca- 
hunta now flows in the veins of the young 
and charming Mrs. Bowling. 

I hope I ſhall be pardoned this long di- 
greſſion, which may be pleaſing to ſome 
readers. My viſit to Mrs. Bowling and 
her family, having convinced me, that I 
ſhould paſs part of the day with themagree- 
ably, I continued my walk, with a pro- 
miſe of returning at two o'clock. Mr. Vic- 
tor conducted me to the camp formerly oc- 
cupied by the enemy, and teſtified his re- 
gret that I could not take a nearer view of 
Mr. Bannifter's handſome country-houſe, 
which was in fight ; there being no other 
obſtacle however than the diſtance, about 
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a mile and a half, and the noonday heat, 


and, walking ſlowly, we reached, without 
fatigue, this houſe, which is really worth 
ſeeing. It is decorated rather in the Italian, 
than the Engliſh or American ſtyle, having 
three porticoes at the three principal en- 
tries, each of them ſupported by four co- 
lumns *. It was then occupied by an in- 


* The Italian architecture, that of porticoes in 


| particular, is admirably adapted to all hot climates, 


and of courſe to the Southern States of America. 
The ſame motives therefore, which induced the in- 
vention of this mode of building in ancient Greece 
and Rome, and in general throughout the Eaſtern 
world, would naturally give riſe to the ſame inyen- 
tions of convenience in fimilar climates ; and, in fact, 
though the richer and more poliſhed deſcendants of 
Britain in the New World, may be ſuppoſed to 
adopt theſe porticoes from Italy, as the cultivated 
mind of the Author imagines ; the very pooreſt ſet- 
tler, nay even the native Indian, invariably attempts 
ſome kind of ſubſtitute for this neceſſary protection 
from the ſun and weather. Every tavern or inn is 
provided with a covered portico for the convenience 
of its gueſts, and this evidently from the neceſſity of 
the caſe, We have only to examine the reſources 
of the ſavage iſlander in the Pacific Ocean, and recur 
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we determined that this ſhould not ſtop us; 
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habitant of Carolina, called Nelſon, who 
had been driven from his country by the 
war, which followed him to Peterſburg. 
He invited me to walk in, and whilſt he 
made me, \according to cuſtom, drink a 
glaſs of wine, another Carolinian, of the 
name of Bull, arrived to dine with him. 
The latter was a militia General, and came 
from General Greene's army, where his 
time of ſervice was expired. The hiſtory 
of Mr. Bull; which is not long, will 
give a general idea of the ſtate of the 
Southern Provinces. Poſſeſſed of a great 
number of negroes, large perſonal property, 
particularly in plate, previous to, and dur- 
ing the war, he did not think proper, after 


the capture of Charles- Town, to expoſe his 


wealth to the rapacity of the Engliſh. He 
ſet off therefore with two hundred negroes, 
followed by a great number of waggons la- 


den with his effects, and proviſions for his 


little 


to the origin of all architecture, from the fluted 
Corinthian in the hall of empire to the ruſtic prop 
of the thatched roof, to diſcover the natural pro- 
greſs of the human mind, and the ſimilarity of hu- 
man genius, TRANSLATOR. 
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little army, and travelled, in this manner, 
thro' South and North Carolina, and part of 
Virginia, pitching his campeveryevening in 
the moſt commodious ſituations. At length 
he arrived at Tu#atoe, on James's River, tha 
ſeat of his old friend Mr. Randolph, a rich 
planter of Virginia, who gave him a ſpot 


of ground near his houſe, on which his ne- 


groes built one for himſelf, Here he lived 
in tranquillity, ſurrounded by his ſlaves and 
his flocks, until Arnold and Phillips invad- 
ed Virginia, and approached his new aſy- 
lum. Mr. Bull once more departed with 
his wealth, his flocks, and negroes, to retire 
into the upper country near Frederickſ- 
burg. On my aſking him what he would 
have done, had we not opportunely arrived 
to expel the Engliſh, who intended to com- 
pleat the conqueſt of Virginia, I ſhould 
have retired to Maryland,” he replied, — 
and if they had gone thither ?—** I ſhould 
have proceeded to Penſylvania, and fo on, 
even to New England.“ Does not this re- 
call to mind the ancient patriarchs emigrat- 
ing with their families and flocks, with a 
certainty of finding every where a country 
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tion; and it will ever be matter of congratulation with 
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to receive and nouriſh them *? General 
Bull was preparing to return to Carolina, in 


hopes 


* I have already faid, that I had the happineſs of 
a particular acquaintance with many of the principal 
gentlemen of South Carolina, The reflexion on 
the pleaſing hours I paſſed with them in their exiled 
ſituation at Philadelphia, and the warm friendſhip 
with which they honoured me, whilſt it reconciles 
me to the world, and ſoothes the memory of paſt 
ſufferings, touches the tendereſt affections of a ſen- 
fible and grateful heart. My boſom beat high with 
genuine ardour in the cauſe for which they ſacrificed 
every perſonal conſideration, but I had frequently 
the opportunity of appreciating that ſacrifice. Seeing 
what I ſaw, I want no inſtances of Greek or Roman 
virtue to ſtimulate my feelings, or excite my emula- 


me, to have witneſſed, in the principal inhabitants of 
Carolina, all the blandiſhments of civilized ſociety, 
the love of life and all its bleſſings, a humanity void 
of reproach, an hoſpitality not exceeded in the pa- 
triarchal ages, contrary to the paradoxes of ſyſtema- 
tic writers, blended with the inflexible virtue which 
diſtinguiſhed the beft and pureſt ages of the world, 
From the number, I ſhall only ſelect the brilliant 
examples of Major Pierce Butler, and Mr, Arthur 
Middleton. Wealth, honour, intereſt, domeſ- 
tic happineſs, their children, were nothing in. the 
eyes of ſuch men, though calculated to enjoy, 


and to communicate happineſs in every ſphere, 
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hopes henceforth of paſſing happier days. 
After putting many queſtions to him re- 
ſpecting affairs to the Southward, which 
he anſwered with great frankneſs and good 
ſenſe, I returned to Mrs. Bowling's, where 
I was notdiſappointed in finding a good din- 
ner, the honours of which ſhe did with 
much cordiality, without reſtraint, or cere- 
mony. After dinner, Miſs Bowling played | 
on the harpſicord, and ſung like an adeptin 
muſic, although her voice was not agreeable; 
whilſt the deſcendant of Pocahuntatouched 
a guitar, and ſung like a perſon unſkilled in 
muſic, but with a tharming voice. On my 
return home, I had another concert; Miſs 
Saunders finging ſome airs, which ſhe ac- 
companied ſometimes with the harpſicord, 
and ſometimes with the guitar. 
L 3 Next 1 


when put in competition with the great objects of 
univerſal public happineſs, and ſacred Freedom's 
holy cauſe. How painful is it to be compelled to 
add, that ſuch was the cold, ſelfiſh ſpirit of too many 
of the inhabitants of Philadelphia towards their Ca- 
rolina brethren, who had every claim upon their ſym- 
pathy and good offices, as to merit the indignation of 
every feeling mind, and to fix an indelible ſtain upon 
their character as men and citizens. 
TRANSLATOR, 
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Next day we were obliged to quit this 
1 good houſe and agreeable company; but » 
it before I left Peterſburg, I obſerved that 
fl it was already a flouriſhing town, and muſt 

become more ſo every day, from its favour- 

able ſituation with reſpect to commerce. 

Firſt, becauſe it is placed immediately be- 

low the Falle, or Rapids of the Apamatock, 

and the river can here float veſſels of fifty 
or ſixty tons burthen. Secondly, becauſe 
the productions of the Southern part of 

Virginia have no other outlet, and thoſe 

even of North Carolina are gradually tak- 

ing this way, the navigation of the Roanoke 
and Albemarle ſound being by no means 
ſo commodious as that of the Apamatock 
and James's River. But theſe advantages 
are unfortunately balanced by the inſalu- 
brity of the climate; for I have been aſ- 
ſured, that of all the inhabitants of the 
three little burghs of Pocahunta, of Bland- 
ford and Peterſburg, which may be con- 
ſidered as forming one town, not two per- 
ſons are to be found who are natives of the 
country. Commerce and navigation, not- 
withſtanding, produce a concourſe of ſtran- 
gers, The ſituation, beſides, is agreeable, 


and 
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and the climate may probably be rendered 
more ſalubrious by draining ſome moraſſes 
in the neighbourhood. 

Five miles from Peterſburg, we paſſed 
the ſmall, river of Randolph, over a ſtone 
bridge ; and travelling through a rich and 
well peopled country, arrived at a fork of 
roads, where we were unlucky enough pre- 
ciſely to make choice of that which did 
not lead to Richmond, the place of our deſ- 
tination. But we had no reaſon to regret 
our error, as it was only two miles about ; 
and we ſkirted James river to a charming 


place called Warwick, where a groupe of 


handſome houſes form a ſort of village, 
and there are ſeveral ſuperb ones in the 
neighbourhood ; amongſt others, that of 
Colonel Carey *, on the right bank of the 
river, and M. Randolpb's on the oppoſite 
ſhore. One muſt be fatigued with hearing 
the name of Randolph mentioned in tra- 
velling in Virginia (for it is one of the moſt 
ancient families in the country) a Randolph 
being amongſt the firſt ſettlers, and is like- 


wiſe one of the moſt numerous and rich. 


* This is the gentleman whoſe fine mills were 
burnt by Arnold, as mentioned in the London Ga- 
zette. TRANSLATOR» 
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It is divided into ſeven or eight branches, 
and I am not afraid of exaggerating, when 
I fay, that they poſſeſs an income of up- 


wards of a million of livres. It is only 


twenty-five miles from Peterſburg to Rich- 
mond, but as we had loſt our way, and tra- 


velled but flowly, it was near three o'clock 


when we reached Mancheſter, a fort of ſub- 
urb to Richmond, on the right bank of 
the river, where you paſs the ferry. The 
paſſage was ſhort, there being two boats for 
the accommodation of travellers. Though 
Richmond be already an old town, and well 
ſituated for trade, being built on the ſpot 
where James river begins to be navigable, 
that is, juſt below the Rapids, it was, before 
the war, one of the leaſt conſiderable in 
Virginia, where they are all, in general, very 
ſmall; but the ſeat of government having 
been removed from Williamſburgh, it is 
become a real capital, and is augmenting 
every day. It was neceſſary, doubtleſs, to 
place the legiſlative body at a diſtance from 
the ſea- coaſt, where it was expoſed to the 
rapid and unexpected inroads of theEnglith 
but Williamſburgh had the {till farther in- 

| convenience 
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convenience of being ſituated at the ex- 
tremity of the ſtate, which obliged a great 
part of the Delegates to make a long joure 
ney to the Aſſembly; beſides, that from its 
poſition between James and York rivers, it 
Has no port nor communication with them, 
but by ſmall creeks very difficult for navi- 
gation, whilſt veſſels of 200 tons come 
up to Richmond. This new capital is di- 
vided into three parts, one of which is on 
the edge of the river, and may be conſidered 
as the port; the two others are built on two 
eminences, which are feparated by a little 
valley. I was conducted to that on the 
weſt, where I found a good inn, and my 
lodgings and dinner ordered by a ſervant 
whom [I had ſent on two days before, with a 
lame horſe. We were ſerved, therefore, im- 

+ mediately, but with ſuch magnificence and 
profuſion, that there would have been too 
much for twenty perſons. Every plate that 
was brought us produced a burſbof laughter, 
but not without conſiderable alarm for the 
bill of the next day; for I had been ap- 
prized that the inns at Richmond were 
uncommonly extravagant, I eſcaped, how 

ever, 
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1 ever, for ſeven or eight Louis d'ors, which | 
1 | \ was not enormous, conſidering our expen- 
Ul diture, A ſhort time before, Mr. de Ro- 
| | chambeau had paid five and twenty Louis, 
i | at another inn, for ſome horſes which re- 
| | |. mained there for four or five days, although 
j he neither ate nor ſlept in it himſelf, Mr. 
i Formicalo, my landlord, was more honeſt ; 


formed of the manner in which French Ge- 
neral Officers muſt be treated. He is a 
i Neapolitan, who came to Virginia with 
Lord Dunmore, as his Maitre q Hitel, but 
a he had gone rather round about, having 
been before in Ruſſia. At preſent he has 
" | a good houſe, furniture, and ſlaves, and will 
| ſoon become a man of conſequence in his 
1 neui country. He ſtill, however, recollects 
1 his native land with pleaſure, and J have no, 
doubt that my attention in addreſſing him 
0 only in Italian, ſaved me a few Louis. 
| | After dinner I went to pay a viſit to Mr, 
| Herriſon, then Governor of the State, I 
[ found him in a homely, but ſpaciousenough 
1 houſe, which was fitted up for him. As 
| the Aſſembly was not then ſitting, there 
| | was 


| | | his only error was the exalted idea he had 
| 
| 
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was nothing to diſtinguiſh him from other 
citizens. One of his brothers, who is a 
Colonel of Artillery, and one of his ſons, 
who acts as his Secretary, were with him. 
The converſation was free and agreeable, 
which he was even deſirous of prolonging ; 
for on my riſing in half an hour, leſt I might 
interrupt him, he aſſured me that the buſi- 
neſs of the day was at an end, and defired 
me to reſume my ſeat, We talked much 
of the firſt Congreſs in America, in which 
he ſat for two years, and which, as I have 
already faid, was compoſed of every perſon 
diſtinguiſhed for virtue and capacity on the 
continent. This ſubje& led us naturally 
to that which is the moſt favourite topic 
amongſt the Americans, the ori gin and com- 
mencement of the preſent revolution. It is 
a circumſtance peculiar to Virginia, that 
the inhabitants of that country were cer- 
tainly in the beſt ſituation ef all the colo- 
niſts under the Engliſh government. The 
Virginians were planters, rather than mer- 
chants, and the objects of their culture were 
rather valuable than the reſult of induſtry, 
They poſſeſſed, almoſt excluſively, the pri- 

vileged 
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vileged article of tobacco, which the Eng. 
liſh came in queſt of into the very heart of 
the country, bringing in exchange every ar- 
ticle of utility, and even of luxury. They 
had a particular regard and predilection for 
Virginia, and favoured accordingly the pe- 
culiar diſpoſition of that country, where 
cupidity and indolence go hand-in-hand, 
and ſerve only as boundaries to each other, 
It was undoubtedly no eaſy matter there- 
fore, to perſuade this people to take up 
arms, becauſe the town of Boſton did not 
chuſe to pay a duty upon tea, and was in 
open rupture with England, To produce 
this effect, it was neceſſary to ſubſtitute 
activity for indolence, and foreſight for in- 
difference, That idea was to be awaken. 
ed at which every man, educatcd in the 
principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
ſhudders, the idea of a ſervile ſubmiſſion 
to a tax to which he has not himſelf con- 

3 ſented, The preciſe caſe however relative 
to them, had not yet occurred, though every 
enlightened mind foreſaw that ſuch was 
the object, and would be the inevitable con- 

. {quence of the carly meaſures of the 202 
vernment ; 
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vernment: but how were the people to be 
convinced of this ? By what other motive 
could they be brought to adopt deciſive 
meaſures, if not be the confidence they 
repoſed in their leaders? Mr. Harriſon in- 
formed me, that when he was on the point 
of ſetting out with Mr. Jefferſon and Mr. 
Lee to attend the firſt Congreſs at Philadel- 
phia, a number of reſpectable, but unin- 
formed inhabitants, waited upon, and ad- 
dreſſed them as follows: You aſſert that 
« there is a fixed intention to invade our 
« rights and privileges; we own that we 
& do not ſee this clearly, but ſince you 
« aſſure us that it is ſo, we believe the fact. 
« We are about to take a very dangerous 
c ſtep, but we confide in you, and are ready | 
* to ſupport you in every meaſure you ſhall = 
« think proper to adopt.” Mr. Harriſon 
added, that he found himſelf greatly reliev- 
ed by a ſpeech made by Lord North ſoon | 
after, in which he could not refrain from =_ 
avowing, in the cleareſt manner, the plan | | 
of the Britiſh Government *. This ſpeech 


was 


— A — — 


* I cannot here reſiſt tranſcribing a paſſage from | 
Mr, Paynt's celebrated Letter to the Abs Raynal, | 
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bl | was printed in the public papers, and all 
ith America rang with its contents. Return- 
4 | . . « 
| = — 
| hl = which merits preſervation, and may ſerve to illuſ- 
14 trate the ideas of America teſpecting the general views 
| x of Britain, in hopes that every reflecting Engliſh- 
3 man is at length diſpaſſionate enough to bear the 
WW obſervation. ** I ſhall now take my leave of this 
Wis « paſſage of the Abbe, with an obſervation, which 
j « until ſomething unfolds itſelf to convince me of 
K <« the contrary, I cannot avoid believing to be true; 


6 which is, that it was the fixed determination of 
cc the Britiſh cabinet to quarrel with America at all 
<« events. They (the members who compoſe the 
© cabinet) had no doubt of ſucceſs, if they could 
© once bring it to the iſſue of a battle; and they | 
ec expected from a conqueſt, what they could nei- 
<< ther propoſe with decency, nor hope for by nego- 
« tiation. The charters and conſtitutions of be 
<« colonies were become to them matters of offence, - 
ic and their rapid progreſs in property and popula- | 
„ tion were beheld with diſguſt, as the growing and f 
4 natural means of independence. They ſaw no 
: « way to retain them long, but by reducing them 
tc in time. A conqueſt would at once have made 
c them lords and landlords z and put them in poſ- 
c ſeffion both of the revenue and the rental. The 
«© whole trouble of government would have ceaſed 
« in a victory, and a final end been put to remon- 
« ſtrance and debate. The experience of the ſtamp- | 
« act had taught them how to quarrel, with the ad- 
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ing afterwards to Virginia, he ſaw the ſame 
perſons who had thus addreſſed him on his 
departure, who now confeſſed that he had 
not deceived them, and that henceforward 
they were reſolutely determined upon war. 


Theſe 


© yantages of cover and convenience, and they had 
& nothing to do but to renew the ſcene, and put 
„ contention into motion. They hoped for a re- 
© bellion, and they made one. They expected a 
& declaration of independence, and they were not 
« diſappointed. But after this, they looked for 
« victory, and they obtained a defeat. If this be 
« taken as the generating cauſe of the conteſt, then 
ce js every part of the conduct of the Britiſh mini- 
« ſtry conſiſtent, from the commencement of the 
« diſpute, until the ſigning the treaty of Paris, (the 
« American and French alliance) after which, con- 
« queſt becoming doubtful, they had recourſe to ne- 
* ootiation, and were again defeated. If we take a 
« review of what part Britain has ated, we ſhall 
« find every thing which ought to make a nation 
« bluſh. The moſt vulgar abuſe, accompanied by 
cc that ſpecies of haughtineſs which diſtinguiſhes 
© the hero of a mob from the character of a gentle- 
man; it was as much from her manners, as from 
ce her injuſtice, that ſhe loſt the colonies. By the 
6 latter ſhe provoked their principles, by the for- 
<< mer ſhe exhauſted their patience. And it ought 


c to be held out to the world, to ſhew, how neceſ- 


« (ary it is to conduct the buſineſs of government 
« with civility.” | TRANSLATOR, 


1 
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Theſe particular details cannot but be uſes 
ful to ſuch Europeans as are deſirous of 
forming a juſt idea of thoſe great events, in 
which they took ſo deep an intereſt ; for 
they would be much deceived in imagin- 


8 ing that all the Thirteen States of America 


were invariably animated by the ſame ſpirit, 


and affected by the ſame ſentiments. But 


they would commit a till greater error, 
did they imagine, that theſe people ro- 
ſemble each other in their forms of govern- 
ment, their manners and opinions. One 
muſt be in the country itſelf; one muſt be 
acquainted with the language, and take a 
pleaſure in converſing, and in liſtening, to 
be qualified to form, and that ſlowly, a 
proper opinion and a decifive judgment“. 

After 


* The ſame ingenious author of Common Senſe, 
makes another obſervation, in his anſwer to the very 
ignorant, or very prejudiced work of the Abbe Ray- 
nal on the revolution of America, to which, how- 
ever it may militate againſt the utility of the preſent 
publication, or the notes of the Tranſlator, he can- 
not avoid perfectly ſubſcribing : viz. © I never yet 
„ ſaw an European deſcription of America that was 
« true, neither can any perſon gain a juſt idea of it, 
« but by coming to it,” TRANSL AT. 
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After this reflection, the reader will not be 
ſurprized at the pleaſure I took, in converſ- 
ing with Mr, Harriſon. Beſides that I was 
particularly happy to form an acquaintance 
with a man of ſo eſtimable character in 
every reſpect, and whoſe beſt culogium it 
is to ſay, that he is the intimate fend of 
Dr. Franklin“. He preſſed me to dine 


* The illuſtrious and amiable character of Dr: 
Franklin is far beyond my praiſe, To have known 
him ; to have been a frequent witneſs to the diſtin 
guiſhed acts of his great mind; to have been in a 
| ſituation to learn, and to admire his comprehenſive 
views, and benevolent motives; to have heard the 
profound maxims of wiſe philoſophy and ſound po- 


litics, drop from his lips with all the unaffeRed ſim- 


plicity of the moſt indifferent converſation, to have 
heard him deviate from the depths of reaſon, and 
adapt his inſtructive diſcourſe to the capacity and 
temper of the young and gay; to have enjoyed in 
ſhort, the varied luxuries of his delightful ſociety, is a 
ſubje& of triumph and conſolation, of which nothing 
can deptive me. He too as well as the envious and 
intereſted enemies of his tranſcendent merit, muſt 
drop from off the ſcene, but his name, re peren - 
nius, is inſcribed in indelible characters on the im- 
mortal roll of philoſophy and freedom; for the ar- 
dentia verba of the moſt honeſt advocate of freedom 
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with him next day, and to paſs another 
day at Richmond; but as there was no- 
thing to excite curioſity in that town, and 
I was atfirous of Ropping ut Weſtover be- 
fore I returned to Winmiburgh, where 1. 


was anxious to arrive, we'fet out the 27th 
at cight in the morning, under the eſcort 


of Colonel Harriſon, who accompanied us 


to a road from which it was impoſſible to 
go-aftray, We travelled fix and twenty 


miles without halting, in very hot weather, 
dut by a very agreeable road, with magni- 


ficent houſes in view at every inſtant ; for 
the banks of James - River form the garden 
of Virginia. That of Mrs. Bird, to which 
I'was going, ſurpaſſes them all in the mag- 
nificence of the buildings, the beauty of 
2 | | * 
of the preſent age, the late Serjeant Glynn, on a great 
occaſion, the aQion againſt Lord Halifax for the 


falſe- impriſonment of Mr. Wilkes, may with pecu- 
Yiar Juſtice be applied to this great man. Few men 


in whole revolving ages can be found, who dare op- 


<« poſe themſelves to the. force of tyranny, and whoſe ſin- 
« gle breafts contain the ſpirit of nations.” 
"TRANSLATOR. 
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its ſituation, and the pleaſures of ſociety &. 

Mrs. Biru is the widow of a Colonel who 
ſerved in the war of 1756, and was after- 
wards one of the council under the Britiſh 
Government. His talents, his perſonal 
qualities, and his riches, for he poſſeſſed 
an immenſe territory, rendered him one of 
the principal perſonages of the country; 
but being a ſpendthrift and a gambler,” 1 


left his affairs, as his death, in very great 
diforder. He had four children by his firſt 


wife, who were already ſettled in theworld, 
and has left eight by his ſecond, of whom 
ole 


* The moſt perfe& eaſe and comfort charafteige 
the mode of receiving ſtrangers in Virginia ; but no 
where are theſe circumſtances more confpicuous than 
at the houſe of General Waſhington. Your apart- 
ments are your home, the ſervants of the houſe are 
yours, and whilſt every inducement is held out fp 
bring you into the general ſociety in the drawing- 
room, or at the table, it reſts with youtſelf to be 


ſerved or not with every thing in your olyn cham» 
ber, In ſhort, nothing can more reſemble the eaſy 


reception of g veſts at the country refidence of the 
late Sir Charles Turner in Yorkſbire, where hoſpi- 


tality perhaps was ſtrained farther chan conſiſted with 


a proper aſſortment of company, or even with ſaſety. 
TRANSLATOR. 
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the widow. takes care. She has preſerved 
his beautiful houſe, ſituated on James-Ri- 
ver, a large perſonal property, a conſider- 
able number of ſlaves, and ſome plantations 
which ſhe has rendered valuable. She is 
about two-and-forty, with an agreeable 
countenance, and great ſenſe. Four of her 
eight children are daughters, two of whom 
are near twenty, and they are all amiable 
and well educated. Her care and activity 
bave in ſome meaſure repaired the effects 
of her huſband'ꝰs diſſipation, and her houſe 
is ſtill the moſt celebrated, and the moſt 
agreeable of the neighbourhood. She has 
experienced however freſh misfortunes ; 
three times have the Engliſh landed at 
Weſtover, under Arnold and Cornwallis ; 
and: though theſe viſits coſt her dear, her 
huſband's former attachment to England, 
whete his eldeſt ſon is now ferving 'in the 
army, her relationſhip. with Arnold, whoſe 
couſin. german ſhe. is, and perhaps too, the 
Jealouſy of her neighbours, have given birth 
to ſuſpicions,” that war alone was not the 
obje& which induced the Engliſh always to 
wks their deſoents at her habitation. She 
ei ee has 
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has been accuſed even of connivance with 
them, and the government have once put 
their ſeal upon her papers; but ſhe has 
braved the tempeſt, and defended herſelf 
with firmneſs; and though her affair be 


not yet terminated, it does not appear as if 


ſhe was likely to ſuffer any other inconye- 
nience than that of being diſturbed and ſuſ- 
pected. Her two eldeſt daughters paſſed 
the laſt winter. at Williamiburgh, where 
they were greatly complimented by M. de 
3 — and the whole N . I had 
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and the ſtrict diſcipline of their troops in x Country 


wich different manners, language, and religion, full 
of inveterate prejudices, and wherein they had very 
lately been regarded as natural enemies, muſt ever 


he conſidered as an epocha and a phanomenon in 
the hiſtory of policy and ſubotdination. Whilſt all 
ranks of officers were making it their ſtudy ſucceſs- 
fully to conciliate the good opinion of the higher 
claſſes, nothing could exceed the probity and urbani- 
ty of the common ſoldiers; not only did they, live 
with the American troops in a harmony, hitherto 
utiknown to allied armies, even of kindred language, 
intereſt, and religion, but their conduct was irre- 
proachable, and even delicate to the inhabitants of 
the country. 7 TIP who Fe. difeord e on 1 


- 
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alſo received them in the beſt mantier 1 
could, and received the thanks of Mrs. 
Bird; with a preſſing invitation to come and 
ſee her; 1 found myſelf in conſequence 
quite at home. I found here alſo my ac- 
quaintance, the young Mrs. Bowling, wha 
was on a viſit to Mr. Mead, « friend and 
neighbour of Mrs. Bird's, who had invited 
Rim and his company to dinner. I paſſed 
this day therefore very agreeably, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Mead, whom I had alſo known at 
Williamburgh, engaged the company to 


dine with them the next day. The river 


alone ſeparates the two houſes, which are 
notwithſtanding, upwards. of a mile diſ- 
tant from each ather :; but as there is very 
little curtent, the breadth of the water be- 
tween” them does not prevent it from being 


Toon babe Mr. Ne s houſe is by po 
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rience on their ſide; but the ſpirit of policy and 
wiſdom, which prefided in the French councils had 
ne forth, and diffuſed itſelf through every ſubor- 
inate claſs.of men, perſuaded even the meaneſt ac 


tors in the war, and baffled foreſight. Nor was this 


one of the leaſt extraordinary circumſtances of this 
wonderful revolution. TRANSLATOR. 


6 
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means ſo handſome. as that of Weſtover, 
but it is extremely well fitted up within, 
and ſtands on a charming ſituation: for jt 
is directly oppaſite, to Mrs. Bird's, which, 
with. its ſurrounding appendages, has the 
appearance of a ſmall town, and forms a 
molt delightful proſpect. Mr. Mead' $ gar- 
den, like that of Weſtover, is in the na- 
ture of a terrace on the bank of the river, 
_ is capable of being mads ſtill more 
beautiful, if Mr. Mead preſerves bis bouſe, 

and gives ſome attention to it.z for he is a 
philoſopher of a very amiable hut ſingular 
turn of mind, and ſuch as is particularly 
uncommon in Virginia, ſimce he rarely at- 
tends to affairs of intereſt, and cannot pre- 
vail upon himſelf to make lis negroes 
work . He. is even ſo diſguſted with a 
M 4 culture 


» Whilft the Tranflator was employed in this pal- 
Lage, be read in the public prints, the exulcation of 
a friend to his fellow-creatures, that a Mr. Pleaſants, 
a quaker on James-River in Virginia, had liberated 
his ſlaves, and made a ſacrifice of 2606); ſterling to 
this noble act of humanity. The Tranſlator knows 
the country too well not to feel the force of the Au- 
thor's ſubſequent reaſoning on the difficulty and 


danger of 2 general emancipation of the negroes, 
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«culture wherein it is neceſſary to make uſe 
of flaves, that he tempted to ſell his poſ- 
"{efflons in Virginia, and remove to New 
England. Mrs. Bird, who has a numerous 
family to provide for, cannot carry her phi- 
1loſophy ſo far; but ſhe takes great care of 
her negroes, makes them as happy as their 
fituation will admit, and ſerves them herſelf 
as a doctor in time of fickneſs. She has even 
made ſome intereſting diſcoveries on the 
diſorders incident to them, and diſcovered 
a very ſalutary method of treating a ſort of 
putrid fever which carries them off com- 
monly ina few days, and againſt: which 
the phyſieians of the country have exerted 
themſelves without ſucceſs. ; 

"The 29th, the whole of which FR I 
ſpent at Weſtover, furniſhes nothing inte- 
reſting in this journal, except ſome infor. 
mation I had the opportunity of acquiring 
| er po fort of pie of 4 dif- 

ferent 
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nor ai"; watuee „ refletion- now, *** on * ſpot, 
is he able to oyercome his objections. But God, in 
his Divine Providence, forbid- that ſo ſplendid an 
example of active virtue, ſhould claſh with the un- 
ayoidable policy, or the neceſſary welfare of ſociety ! 


TRANSLATOR. 
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ferent ſpecies, the furgeon and the humming- 
bird. As I was walking by the riverſide; 
I ſaw two negroes carrying an immenſe 
ſturgeon, and on my aſking them how they 
had taken it, they tahd me that at this ſca- 
ſon, they were ſo common as to be taken 
eaſily in a ſean (a fort of fiſhing-net), and 


that fifteen or twenty were found ſometimes 
in the net; but that there was a much 


more ſimple method of taking them, which 


they had juſt been uſing. - This ſpecies of 
monſters, which are ſo active in the even- 


ing as to be perpetually leaping to a gteat 
height aboye the ſurface, of the water, 


uſually" ſleep - profoundly at mid-day +. 


7 


+ From General Waſhington's hoe, which ſands 
on the lofty banks of the Potowmack, in 2 fituation 
more magnificent than I can paint to an European 
imagination, I have ſeen for ſeveral hours together 
in a ſummer's evening, hundreds, perhaps T might 
fay thouſands of ſturgeon, at a great height-from the 
water at the ſame inftant, ſo that the quantity in the 
river muſt have been inconceivably great; but not- 
withſtanding the rivers in Virginia abound with fiſh, 


they are by no means FEI bod * * is the 
ren of the inhabitants Pr. . 


- 
* 


Mr. 
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We ls negroes hen proceed in a 
liv hou, CT * a AS bord, at 


I. Lund 2 Aa of * of the General- $, 
and who managed all his affairs during his nine year; 
&blerice with the army, informed me that an Eng- 
Hin frigate having come up the Potowmack, a party 
was. landed who ſet fire to and deſtroyed > gene 
| tlemen's houſes on the Maryland ſide in fight of 
Mount Vernon the General's houſe, after which the 
Exprain,: (T think Captain Graves of the Ad on) 
ent à boat on ſhore to the General's, demanding 2 
large ſupply of provifions, &c. with a menace. of 
burning it likewiſe in caſe of a refufal. To this 
meſſage Mr. Lund Waſhington replied, cc that when 
the General engaged in the conteſt he had put all 
td ſtake, and was well. aware of the expoſed ſituation 
of his houſe and property, in conſequence of which 
he had given him orders by no means to comply 
with any ſuch demands, for that he would make. no 
unworthy compromiſe. . with the enemy, and was 
ready to meet the fate of his neighbours.” The 
Captain was highly incenſed on receiving this an- 
. fer, and. removed his frigate to the Virginia ſhore ; 
but before be commenced his operations, be ſent 
another -melſage- 40 the fame. purpart, offering like- 
wiſe 8 paſſport to Mr, Waſhington to come of board: 
returned accordingly in the boat, carrying with 
dim à froal preſent of poultry, of which he begged 
the Captain's acceptance, His preſence produced 


the beſt effect, he was hoſpitably received notwith- 
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the end of 'which- is « ſharp iron crook; 
which they hold ſuſpended like a log line. 
As ſoon as they find this line ſtopped by 


ſome obſtacle, they draw it forcibly to- 


wards them, fo as to ſtrike the hook into 
the ſturgeon, which they either drag out 
of the 155 or n- hes ſome firug- 


$1334] 2 gling, 


tanding he repeated the fame 3 with the 
ſame firmneſs. The Captain expteſſed his perſorat 
reſpett for the character of the General, commend- 
ing the conduct of Mr. Lund Washington, and af- 
ſuted him nothing but his having miſconceived the 
terms of the firſt anſwer could have induced him 
for a moment to entertain the idea of taking the 
ſmalleſt meaſure offenſive to fo Mhiſtrions' a' charac- 
ter as the General, explaining at the fame time the 
real or ſuppoſed provocations which bad compel- 
led his ſeverity; on the other fide of the tiver. Mr. 
Waſhington, after ſpending ſome time in perfect har- 
mony on board, returned, and inſtantly diſpatched 
ſheep, hogs, and an abundant ſupply of other ar- 
ticles as/ a preſent to the Engliſh frigate. The 
Tranſlator hopes that in the preſent fate of men and 
meaſures in England, Mr. Graves, or whoever -the 
Captain of that frigate was, will neither be offended 
at this anecdote, nor be afraid to own himſelf the 
actor in this generous tram faction. Henry IVth ſup- 
plied Paris with proviſions whilſt be was block- 
ading it! |  TanLaroR. 
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gling; and loſing all its blood, * at 
length upon the ſurface, and is eaſily taken. 
As for the humming- birds, I ſaw them 
for the: firſt time, and was never tired of 
beholding them. The walls of the garden 
and the houſe- were covered with honey- 
ſackles, which afforded awample harveſt for 
theſe charming little animals, I faw them 
perpetually flying overthe flowers, on which 
they feed without ever alightin g. for; it is by 
ſupporting themſelves on the wings that 
they inſinuate their beaks into the calix of the 
flowers. Sometimes they perch, but itis only 
for a moment; * it 18 then only one has: an op- 
portunity of admiring the beauty of their 
plumage, eſpecially when oppoſite to the ſun, 
and when in removing their heads, they diſ- 
play t the brilliant enamel of their red necks, 
which almoſt rival the ſplendor of the ruby 


or the diamond. It is not true that they 


are "naturally paſſionate, and that they tear 
to pieces the flowers in which they find no 
honey. .I have never obſerved a any ſuch cir- 
cumſtance -mylelf, either, at Weſtover or 
Wüliamſburgh; and the inhabitants of the 


country. aſſure me, that they had never 
made any ſuch obſervation. Theſe birds 


appear 
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appear only with the flowers, with which 
likewiſe) they diſappear, and no perſon can 
tell what becomes of them. Some are of opi- 
nion that they hide themſelves, and remain 
torpid the remainder of the year. In fact, 
It is difficult to conceive how their wings, 
which are ſo ſlight and ſlender as to be im- 
perceptible if not in motion, could poſ- 
ſibly reſiſt the winds, and tranſport tl them 
to diſtant climates, They are not intract- 
able, for I have ſeen one of them, which 
was taken a few days before, in no wiſe 
frightened at the perſons who looked at it, 
but flew about the room, as in a garden, and 
ſucked the flowers which they preſented to 
itz; but it did not live above a week. Theſe 
birds are ſo fond of motion, that it is im- 
poſſible for them to live without the joy 
ment of the moſt unreſtrained liberty. It 
is difficult even to catch them, unleſs they 
happen, as was the caſe with that I am 
ſpeaking of, to fly into the chamber, or be 
driven there by the wind. An inhabitant 
ſerving them for his cabinet, has diſcover- 
ed a very ingenious method of killing, 
without disfiguring them. This is a very 
difficult 
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difficult undertaking ; for a ſingle grain of 


ſmall ſhot is a cannon bullet for ſo ſmall a 
creature. * This method is to load his gun 
with a bladder filled with water. The 
exploſion of this water is ſufficient to 
knock down the homming-bird, gar de- 
prive' it of motion. 

The reader will certainly not "_ me 
'of playing the orator, and reſerving objects 
of che greateſt magnitude for the end of my 
diſcourſe ; for I ſhall here conclude my 
Journal. It is unneceffary to ſpeak of my re- 
turn to Williamſburgh, unleſs it be worthy 
of remark, that the Chickaboming, which 
is only a ſecondary river, fince it falls into 
that of James, is yet ſo wide, ſix miles 
from its conflux, that I was three quarters 
of an hour in paſſing it. But if he will ſtill 
favour me with his attention, I ſhall ter- 
minate this long narrative of a ſhort jour- 
ney, by ſome obſervations on a country 1 


have travelled through, and inhabited long 


enough to know it thoroughly. 

The Virginians differ eſſentially from 
the inhabitants to the north and eaſtward 
of the Bay, (of Cheſapeak) not only in the 


e of their climate, that of their ſoil, 


and 
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ind the objects of cultivation peculiar to it, 


but in that indelible character which is 
imprinted of every nation. at the moment 
of its origin, and which by perpetuating 
itſelf from generation to generation, juſti- 


fies the following great principles, that every 


thing which ir, partakes of that which has 
been. The diſcovery of Virginia dates'from 
the end of the fixteenth century, and the ſet- 
rlementof the colony took place at the com- 
mencement of the ſeventeenth. Theſeevents 
paſſed in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
the firſt. The republican and democratieal 
ſpirit was not then common in England; 
that of commerce and navigation was ſearee- 
ly in its infancy ; and the long wars with 
France and Spain had perpetuated, under 
another form, the ſame military caſt given 
to the nation by William the Conqueror, 
Richard, Coeur de Lion, Edward the third, 
and the Black Prince. There were no 
longer any Knights Errant, as in the time of 
the Croiſades, but in their place aroſe a num- 
ber of adventurers who ſerved indifferently 
+ their own country, and foreign powers; and 
gentlemen, whodifdaining agriculture and 
commerce, had no other profeſſion but that 


of 
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of arms; for at that period the military 
ſpirit maintained the prejudices favourable 
to that nobility, from which it was long 


- inſeparable; beſides that the dignity of the 
peerage, from being leſs common in Eng- 
land, gave more eclat and more conſiſtence 
to thoſe, who poſſeſſed it by hereditary 
right. The firſt coloniſts of Virginia were 


compoſed, in great meaſure, of ſuch ſoldiers, 
and ſuch gentlemen, ſome of whom went 

in ſearch of fortune, and others, of adven- 
tures. And in fact, if the eſtabliſhment 
of a colony requires all the induſtry of the 
merchant and the cultivator, the diſcovery, 
and conqueſt of unknown countries ſeems 
more peculiarly adapted to the ideas of the 
warlike and. romantic. Accordingly the 
firſt company which obtained the excluſive 
property of Virginia, was principally com- 
poſed of men the moſt diſtinguiſhed by 
their rank or birth ; and though all theſe 


illuſtrious proprietors did not actually be- 


come coloniſts, ſeveral of them were not 
afraid to paſs the ſeas; and a Lord Delawarr 
was amongſt the firſt Governors of Virginia. 

It was natural therefore for theſe new co- 
loniſts, who were filled with military prin- 


ciples, 
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ciples, and the prejudices of nobility, to 
carry them into the midſt even of the ſa- 


vages whoſe lands they were uſurping ; and 


of all our European ideas, theſe were what 


the unpoliſhed tribes moſt readily conceiv- 
ed. I know that there now remains but 
an inconſiderable number of theſe ancient 
families ; but they have retained a great 
eſtimation, and the firſt impulſe once given, 


it is not in the power of any legiſlator, nor 


even of time itſelf, wholly to deſtroy its ef- 
fect. The government may become demo- 
cratic, as it is at the preſent moment ; but 
the national character, the ſpirit of the 
government itſelf, will be always ariſtocra- 
tic. Nor can this be doubted, when we 
take into conſideration another cauſe, co- 
operating with the former; I mean to 


ſpeak of ſlavery ; not that it is any mark 


of diſtinction, or peculiar privilege to poſ- 
ſeſs negroes, but becauſe the empire men 
exerciſe over them cheriſhes vanity and 
floth, two vices which accord wonderfully 
with the already eſtabliſhed prejudices. It 
will, doubtleſs, be aſked, how theſe preju- 

Vor. II. N dices 
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dices have been brought to coincide with a 
revolution founded on ſuch different princi- 
| ples. I ſhall anſwer, that they have even 
perhaps contributed to produce it. That 
whilſt the revolt of New England was the 
reſult of reaſon and calculation, pride poſ- 
ſibly had no inconſiderable ſhare in dictat- 
ing the meaſures of Virginia. I ſhall add, 
what I have above hinted, that in the 
- beginning, even the indolence of this peo- 
ple may have been uſeful to them, as it 
obliged them to rely upon a ſmall number 
of virtuous and enlightened citizens, who 
led them farther than they would have pro- 
ceeded, without a guide, had they confult- 
ed only their own diſpoſitions. For it muſt 
be allowed, that Virginia ſtepped forth with 
a good grace, at the very commencement 
of the troubles; that ſhe was the firſt to.gh-" 
fer ſuccours to the Boſtonians, and the firſt 
alſo to ſet on foot a conſiderable body of 
troops. But it may likewiſe be obſerved, 
that as ſoon as the new legiſlature was eſta- 
bliſhed, and when, inſtead of leaders, ſhe had 
a government, the maſs of citizens was 


taking 
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taking part in that government, the national 
character prevailed, and every thing went 
worſe and worſe, Thus ſtates, like indi- 
viduals, are born with a particular com- 
plexion, the bad effects of which may be 
corrected. by regimen and habits, but can 
never be entirely changed, Thus legiſla- 
tors, like phyſicians, ought never to flatter 
themſelves that they can beſtow, at pleaſure, 
a particular temperament on bodies politic, 
but ſtrive todiſcover what theyalreadyhave, 
and thence ſtudy to remtdy the inconve- 
niencies, and multiply the advantages re- 
ſulting from it. A general glance at the 
different States of America will ſerve to 
juſtify this opinion. The people of New 
England had no other motive for ſettling 
in the New World, than to eſcape from the 
arbitrary power of their monarchs, who, at 
once, ſovereigns of the ſtate, and heads of 
the church, exerciſed at that period the 
double tyranny of deſpotiſm and intoler- 
ance, They were not adventurers, they 
were men who wiſhed to live in peace, and 
Who laboured for their ſubſiſtence. Their 

N 2 principles 
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principles taught them equality, and diſ- 
poſed them to induſtrious purſuits. The 
ſoil, naturally barren,- affording them but 
ſcanty reſources, they attached them- 
ſelves to fiſhing and navigation ; and at 
this hour, they are ſtill friends to equality 
and induſtry ; they are fiſhermen and navi- 
gators. The ſtates of New-York, and the 
Jerſeys, were peopled by neceſſitous Dutch- 
men who wanted land in their own country, 
and occupied themſelves more about domeſ- 
tic economy than the public government. 
Theſe people have preſerved the ſame cha- 
racer; their intereſts, their efforts, ſo to 
ſpeak, are perſonal ; their views are con- 
centered in their families, and it is only 
from neceſſity that theſe families are form- 
ed into a State. Accordingly, when Gene- 
ral Burgoyne was on his march to Albany, 
the New Englandmen chiefly contributed 
to impede his progreſs ; and, if the inhabi- 
tants of the State of New-York and of the 
Jerſeys have often taken arms, and diſplay- 
ed courage, it is becauſe the former were 
animated by an inveterate hatred againſt the 


ſavages, 
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ſavages, which generally preceded the Eng- 
liſh armies *, and the latter were excited 


N 3 to 


* The employing the Indians, independent of the 
meaſure, it is now pretty generally admitted, produ- 
ced conſequences directly oppoſite to the intereſt of 
Great-Britain; uniting the inhabitants of all the 
countries liable to their incurſions as one man againſt 
them and their allics, and producing ſuch bloody 
ſcenes of inveterate animoſity and vengeance as 
make human nature ſhudder, The following nar- 
rative will prove how far men of all caſts, colours, 
and religions, reſemble each other in ſimilar ſitua- 
tions; and to what lengths eyen the chriſtians of an 
enlightened age can go, when compelled to act un- 
der the guidance of the worſt paſſions. The inha- 
bitants of the back frontiers of Penſylvania, goad- 
ed to fury by the ravages committed on them by the 
Indians, and by the murder of their families and 
kindred, collected the militia in the beginning of 
1782, and took the field againſt the ſavage intru- 
ders. In one of their excurſions they fell in with a 
ſmall tribe of chriſtian Indians, called the Muſtin- 
gums, who being ſuſpected of attachment to the 
Americans, had been for ſome'time confined at De- 
troit, and were releaſed only on condition of obſerv- 
ing a ſtrit neutrality, ſince they could not be per- 
ſuaded to take arms. Theſe unhappy wretches, to 
the number of about two hundred, returning to 
their habitations, were employed in putting their 
ſeed-corn into the ground, when they were ſurptiſ- 
ed by the American militia, In vain did they urge 
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to take perſonal vengeance for the exceſite 
committed by the troops of the enemy, 
when 


their fituation, and their ſufferings from the Britiſh ; 
they were Indians, and their captors, men who had 
loſt ſons, brothers, fathers, wives or children in 
this horrid war; no other plea was neceſſary to palliate 
their meditated vengeance. The Indians were ſhut 
up in a barn, and ordered to prepare for death z but 
with this barbarous conſolation, that, as they were 
converted chriſtians, they ſhould be allowed a re- 
ſpite till the next morning. The innocent victims 
ſpent the night in ſinging Moravian hymns, and in 
other as of chriſtian devotion ; and in the morn- 
ing were led, men, women, and children, to the 
laughter, and butchered by their fellow worſhippers 
of the meck Jeſus! The Moravians at Bethlehem 
and Nazareth, whoſe miffionaries had converted 
them, made ftrong repreſentations to Congreſs on 
the ſubject. I was at Philadelphia when the news 
arrived; and it is but juſtice to ſay, that horror was 
painted on every countenance, and every mind was 
at work to deviſe expedients for avenging this atro- 
cious murder ; but after various efforts, both Con- 
greſs and the Aſſembly of the State were found un- 
equal to the puniſhment of theſe aſſaſſins, who were 
armed, diſtant from the ſeat of government, the 
only ſafeguard and protection of the frontiers, and 
from their own ſavage nature alone fit to cope with 
the dreadful _y * into action by the Bri- 
lh, 
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when they over- ran the country &. If you 
go further to the ſouth, and paſs the Dela- 
ware, you will find that the government of 
Penſylvania, in its origin, was founded on 
two very oppolite principles; it was a go- 
vernment of property, a government in it- 
ſelf feodal, or, if you will, patriarchal, but 
the ſpirit of which was the greateſt tolera- 
tion, and the moſt compleat liberty. Penn's 
family at firſt formed the vain project of 
eſtabliſhing a ſort of Utopia, or perfect go- 
vernment, and afterwards of deriving the 
greateſt poſſible advantage from their im- 
menſe property, by attracting foreigners 
from all parts. Here it ariſes that the peo- 
ple of Penſylyania have no characteriſtic 
aſſimilation, that they are intermingled and 
confounded, and more actuated to individual, 
than to public liberty, more inclined toanar- 


I chy 


* The murder committed on Mrs. Maxwell, the 
wife of a reſpectable and popular clergyman in the 
Jerſeys, and afterwards on himſelf, with ſimilar acts 
of cruelty perpetrated by a licentious ſoldiery, and 
unprincipled refugees, inflamed the minds of a great 
body of the inhabitants, particularly of the Dutch 
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chy than to democracy *. Mary land, ſubject- 
ed in the firſt inſane to a proprietary go- 
vernment, 


and their deſcendants, who, as the Marquis — 


were certainly diſpoſed at leaſt to a neutrality 


TRANSLATOR. 

* The Iriſh and the Germans form the moſt 
numerous part of the inhabitants of Penſylvania. 
The latter, if I am not miſtaken, conſtitutes a 
fifth, if not a fourth, of the whole number, and 
are a moſt uſeful, induſtrious body of men, well 
verſed in the mechanic arts and agriculture. I have 
travelled ſeveral days in the interior parts of that 
Nate, and heard ſcarcely any other language than 
German; the acts of Congreſs and the State, 
are promulgated in that language, German Ga- 
zettes are publiſhed at Philadelphia, and in gene- 
ral they proved themſelves true friends to the re- 
volution. Congreſs availing themſelves of this 
circumſtance, very politically encamped the Brunſ- 
wick, and other German troops taken with Bur- 
goyne, near the town of Reading, where I ſaw them. 
The neighbourhood abounding with their country- 
men, the men had permiſſion to work at harveſt, 
and other trades, and ſoon formed connexions with 
the females of the country, Calculating their market 
price, and the obligation they lay under to reſtore 
them, or their prime coſt, they took every meaſure 
to prevent them from remaining in the country ; for 
which purpoſe, they tranſmitted but ſmall ſums at 
a time by their commiſlaries from New-York, tak- 
ing care to keep large arrears in their hands, as a 
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vernment, and conſidered only as a private 
domain, remained long in a ſtate of the moſt 
abſolute dependence. This 1s the firſt time 
ſhe merits to be regarded as a ſtate; but this 
ſtate ſeems to be forming under good auſpi- 
ces ; ſhe may become of great weight after 
the preſent revolution, becauſe ſhe was for- 
-merlyof no ſignificance. The two Carolinas 
and Georgia are next to be conſidered; but I 
am not ſufficiently acquainted with theſe 
three ſtates to hazard on them any obſerva- 
tions, which may not be ſo juſtin fact as they 
appear to me; but which are at leaſt of a de- 
licate nature, andrequire more than a ſuper- 
ficial examination, I only know, that North 
Carolina, peopled by Scotſmen, brought 
thither by poverty, rather than'by induſtry; 
is a prey to acts of pillage, and to internal 

| us diſſen- 


temptation for their return. But all theſe precau- 
tions were, as may naturally be imagined, but of 
a partial effect, with men habituated to a country 


of freedom, wherein they felt themſelves reſtored to 


their natural rights, and animated by the example of 
their countrymen, enjoying the full comforts of their 
honeſt induſtry; contraſted too with the degraded 
ſtate of a wretched mercenary, held up to ſale by his 
arbitrary maſter, TRANSLATOR, 
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diſſenſions *: that South Carolina, poſſeſ- 
fing a commerce, wholly of exportation, 
owes 


It is true that a great number of Scotſmen are 
ſettled in North Carolina, but that they were not 
even the majority of the inhabitants is very appa- 
rent from the events of the late revolution; for the 
Scots, though loyaliſts nearly to a man, were re- 
peatedly defeated, and finally cruſhed by the mili- 
tia of the country. Notwithſtanding her efforts ap- 
peared leſs concentered, and more vaguely directed, 
owing to the local circumſtances of the province, 
and the diſperſed ſtate of the inhabitants, rather 
than diſinclination to the cauſe, North Carolina 
rendered moſt eſſential ſeryices by her exertions in 
the field, and the Delegates ſhe ſent to Congreſs, Her 
conftitution of government, contracted as it is, is 
not perhaps inferior to many in the confederacy, and 


beſpeaks the wiſdom of © the enlightened few,” to 


which the Marquis attributes the wiſe councils of 
Virginia. It was the North Carolina militia which 
gave the firſt turn to the ruined affairs of America 
to the ſouthward, by their ſpirited attack and defeat 
of Colonel Ferguſſon at King's Mountain, The 
Tranſlator, who was then in England, received, by 
a private channel, the firſt intelligence of that im- 
portant event, which he communicated to the pub- 
lic ; but the circumſtances of the ſurpriſe of a large 
body of Britiſh troops, fluſhed with the capture of 
Eharleſtown, and the victory at Camden, by a body 
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owes its exiſtence to its ſea- ports, eſpecially 
to that of Charleſtown, which has rapidly in- 


creaſed, 


of 1600 horſeman, from the back country of North 
Carolina, appeared ſo extraordinary, that he could 
not obtain credit for the fact, either with the friends 
to America, or the miniſterial party in that coun- 
try. The Miniſters had no intelligence of the mat- 
ter, and the eaſterly winds then happening to pre- 
vail for a period of fix weeks, it was treated as a fic- 
tion, both in and out of Parliament, and the Tranſ- 
lator as an enthuſiaſt or a fabricator of falſe news. 
Time, however, verified the fact, which he knew to 
be authentic, to its full extent, viz. that Colonel 
Ferguſſon, with eight hundred Britiſh troops, had 
been ſurpriſed z himſelf lain, and his whole force 


defeated by ſixteen hundred Carolina militia, mount- | 


ed on horſeback, haſtily collected, and commanded 
by a few militia Colonels! This ſpirited and ſucceſs- 
ful enterpriſe, with its conſequences, merits certainly 
a coaſpicuous place in the hiſtory of this great revo- 
lution ; for, like the ſurpriſe at Trenton, it changed 
the whole face of affairs, and reftored energy to the 
friends of America in that important ſeat of war. 
North Carolina is a very fine country, beautifully 
diverſified with pleaſant hills, large vallies, and noble 
rivers, though none of them is navigable for veſ- 
ſels above 80 tons, except the rivers Fear and Claren- 
don; yet as they interſe& the country in every direc- 
tion, they are admirably calculated for inland navi- 
gation, There are, for this reaſon, no large towns, 
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. creaſed, and is become a commercial town, 
in which ſtrangers abound, as at Marſeilles 
and Amſterdam “: that the manners there 
are conſequently poliſhed and eaſy: that the 
inhabitants love pleaſure, the arts, and ſo- 
ciety ; and that this country is more Euro- 
pean in its manners than any in America. 

Now, if there be any accuracy in this 
ſketch, let me deſire the reader to compare 
the ſpirit of the American States with 
their preſent government. I deſire him to 

form 


but from the various produce of this ſtate, and the 
rapid increaſe of population, the white inhabitants, 
now amounting to near two hundred thouſand; there 
is every reaſon to believe that it will become not one 
of the leaſt conſiderable on the continent, nor will 
the philoſopher view the circumſtances which forbid 
the formation of large towns, as an evil, either in 
this country or in Virginia. TRANSLATOR, 

The author here refers to the former ſituation 
of the province; but, as I have already mentioned, 
the interior of this extenſive ſtate is daily peopling 
with a race of healthy, induſtrious planters, and is 
highly ſuſceptible of every ſpecies of improvement, 
As for ſea- ports, there are none worth mentioning 
but Charleſtown; and as for Georgia, its poſition is 
in every reſpect ſimilar to that of South Carolina. 

| TRANSLATOR. 
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form the compariſon at the preſent moment, 
in twenty, or in fifty years hence, and Iam 
perſuaded, that ſince all theſe governments 
reſemble each other, as they are all democra- 


tical, he will ſtill diſcover the traces of that 


original character, of that ſpirit which pre- 
ſides at the formation of people, and at the 
eſtabliſhment of nations. 


Virginia will retain this diſcriminating 


character longes than the other States; whe- 


ther it be that prejudices are more du- 
rable, the more abſurd, and the more fri- 


volous they are, or that thoſe which injure 


a part only of the human race, are more 
ſubject to remark than thoſe which affect all 


mankind. In the preſent revolution, the 
ancient families have ſeen, with pain, new 
men occupying diſtinguiſhed ſituations in 
the army, and in the magiſtracy ; and the 
Tories have even hence drawn advantages, 
to cool the ardour of the leſs zealous of the 
Whigs. But the popular party have main- 
tained their ground, and it is only to be 
regretted that they have not diſplayed the 
ſame activity in combating the Engliſh, as in 
diſputing precedences. It is to be apprehend- 

ed, 
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ed, however, that circumſtances becoming 
leſs favourable to them, on a peace, they 
may be obliged entirely to give way, or to 
ſupport themſelves by factions, which muſt 
neceſſarily diſturb the order of ſociety. But 
if Reaſon ought to bluſh at behoMtng ſuch 
prejudices ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed amongſt a 
new people, Humanity has ſtill more to ſuf- 
fer from the ſtate of poyerty, in which a 
great. number of white people live in Vir- 
ginia. It is in this country that I ſaw poor 
perſons, for the firſt time, after I paſſed the 
ſea; for, in the midſt of thoſe rich planta- 
tions, where the negro alone is wretched, 
miſerable huts are often to be met with, in- 
habited by whites, whoſe wan looks and 
ragged garments beſpeak poverty. At firſt 
I was puzzled to explain to myſelf, how, in 
a country where there is {till ſo much land 
to clear, men who do not refuſe to work, 
ſhould remain in miſery ; but I have ſince 
learned, that all theſe uſeleſs territories, 
theſe immenſe eſtates, with which Virgi- 
nia is covered, have their proprietors. No- 
thing is more common than to ſee ſome of 


them poſſeſſing five or fix thouſand acres of 
land, 
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land, who clear out only as muth as their 
negroes can cultivate ; yet they will not 
give, nor even ſell the ſmalleſt portion of 
them, becauſe they form a part of their 
poſſeſſions, and they are in hopes of one 
day augmenting the number of their ne- 
groes. Theſe white men, without fortune, 
and frequently without induſtry, are ſtrait- 
ened, therefore, on every ſide, and reduced 
to the ſmall numberof acres they are able to 
acquire. Now, the land not being good in 
general in America *, eſpecially in Virginia, 
a conſiderable number of them is neceflary, 

in 


The land, within the mauntains, in the hitherto 
ſettled parts of North Ametica, are not in general 
Jod, and it is of theſe only that the Marquis 

z but as the authors of the Nouvelle Eneyclo- 
pedie obſerve, in their new article of the United States, 
* this muſt have been the caſe in almoſt every new 
country, the ſoil of Europe having been meliorated 
by the progreſs of population, the quantity of ma- 
nure, and the means by which the earth is -pro- 
tected from the effects of heavy rains, &c. by care 
and cultivation, Abbe Raynal's remarks on this 
ſubject, in his laſt work, called the Revolution of 
America, .diſcover ſo much ignorance as ſcarcely to 
merit the elaborate diſcuſſion. beſtowed on them by 
the ingenious authors of the Encyclopedie, who have 
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in order to clear it with ſucceſs; becauſe 


they are the cattle from which the cul- 
tivator derives his aid and his ſubſiſtence. 
To the eaſtward are agreat number of clear- 
ed grounds, but the portions of land which 
are eaſily purchaſed there, and for almoſt 
nothing, conſiſt always of at leaſt two hun- 
dred acres; beſides, that to the ſouthward, 


the climate is leſs healthy, and the new ſet- 


tlers, without partaking of the wealth of 
Virginia, ſhare all the inconveniencies of 
the climate, and even the indolence it in- 
ſpires &. 


likewiſe tranſcribed from him ſeveral important paſ- 
ſages, which have been ably and fully refuted by Mr. 


Payne. TRANSLAT 
* The ndolence and diffipation of the mia 


and lower claſſes of white inhabitants of Virginia, art 


ſuch as to give pain to every reflecting mind. Horſe- 
racing, cock- fighting, and boxing - matches, are ſtand- 
ing amuſements, for which they neglect all buſineſs; 
and in the latter of which they conduct themſelves 
with a barbarity worthy of their ſavage neighbours. 
The ferocious practice of ſtage- boxing in England: 
is urbanity, compared with the Virginian mode of 
fighting. In their combats, unleſs ſpecially preclud- 


| ed, they are admitted (to uſe their own term) * to 


bite, b- II- ck, and goudge ;” which operations, when 
the firſt onſet with fiſts is over, conſiſts in faſtening 


Beneath 
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Beneath this claſs of inhabitants, we muſt 
place the negroes, whole ſituation would be 
ſtill 


on the noſe or ears of their adverſaries with their 
teeth, ſeizing him by the genitals, and dexterouſly 
ſcooping out an eye; on which account it is no un- 
common circumſtance to meet men in the prime of 
youth, deprived of one of thoſe organs. This is 
no traveller's exaggeration, I ſpeak from knowledge 
and obſervation. In the ſummer months it is very 
common to make a party on horſeback to a limefton= 
ſpring, near which there is uſually ſome little hut 
with ſpirituous liquors, if the party are not them- 
ſelves provided, where their debauch frequently ter- 
minates in a boxing-match, a horſe-race, or perhaps 
both. During a day's reſidence at Leeſburg, I was 
myſelf accidentally drawn into one of theſe parties, 
where I ſoon experienced the ſtrength of the liquor, 
which was concealed by the refreſhing coolneſs of the 
water, While we were ſeated round the ſpring, at 


the edge of a delightful wood, four or five country- 
men arrived, headed by a veteran cyclops, the ter- 
tor of the neighbourhood, ready on every occaſion 
to riſk his remaining eye. We ſoon found ourſelves 
under the neceſſity of relinquiſhing our poſts, and 
making our eſcape from theſe fellows, who evi- 
dently ſought to provoke a quarrel, On our return 
home, whilſt I was rejoicing at our good fortune, 
and admiring the moderation of my company, we 
arrived at a plain ſpot of ground by a wood fide,. on 
which my horſe no ſooner ſet foot, than taking the 
bit between his teeth, off he went at full ſpeed, at- 
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ſtill more lamentable, did not their natu - 
ral inſenſibility extenuate, in ſome degree, 
the ſufferings annexed to ſlavery. On ſee- 
ing them ill lodged, ill clothed, and often 


oppreſſed with labour, I concluded that 


their treatment wasas rigorous as elſewhere. 
I have been aſſured, however, that it is ex- 
tremely mild, in compariſon with what 
they ſuffer in the ſugar colonies ; and, in 
truth, you do not uſually hear, as at Saint 

Domingo, 


tended by the hoops and hallowings of my companions, 
An Engliſhman is not eaſily thrown off his guard on 
horſeback ; but at the end of half a mile my horſe 
ſtopped ſhort, as if he had been ſhot, and threw me 
with conſiderable violence over his head; my buckle, 
for I was without boots, entangled me in the ſtirrup, 
| but fortunately broke into twenty pieces: The com- 
pany rode up, delighted with the adventure; and it 
was then, for the firſt time, I difcovered that I had been 
purpoſely induced, by one of my friends, to change 
horſes with him for the afternoon ; that his horſe had 
been accuſtomed to fimilar exploits on the ſame race 
ground; that the whole of the buſineſs was neither 
more nor lefs than a Virginian piece of pleaſantry; 
and that my friends thought they had exhibited great 
moderation in not expoſing me, at the ſpring, to the 
effects of biting, b-Il--ting, and goudging.” 
TRANSLATOR» 
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Domingo; and Jamaica, the ſound of whips, 
and the cries of the unhappy wretches whoſe 
bodies they are tearing to pieces v. This 
ariſes from the general character of the 

O 2 Virginians, 


* During the Tranflator's reſidence in the Weſt 
Indies, he took conſiderable pains to inform himfelF 
of the different modes of treatment of the negroes, by 
the principal European nations, poſſeſſing colonies 
in that quarter of the globe, the reſult of which 
was, that the Dutch are the moſt cruel ; the Engliſh 
more humane; the French till more ſo; and the 
Spaniards the moſt indulgent maſters. He was greats 
ly ſtruck with this gradation, the truth of which 
ſeemed to be confirmed by his own obſervations ; but 
he leaves it to others to decide what influence the va- 
rious forms of government, and the religious prin- 
ciples or prejudices of each of theſe nations, may 
have in the operation of this ſeeming paradox. A 
lover of truth will never ſhrink from the diſcuſſion 
of any queſtion intereſting to humanity, whatever 
be his political or religious bias. The Tranſlator, 
from impulſe, and from reaſon, is a ſtrenuous aſſer- 
tor of the rights and original equality of mankind 
but it is an old remark, that Republicans are the 
worſt maſters ; a poſition which purſued through the 
above ſucceſſion, ſeems in ſome meaſure to receive 
a confirmation : yet to him appears -unaccountable 
from any given principles, unleſs it be the ariſto- 
cratic principles, which, to the misfortune of man- 
kind, have hitherto uniformly taken poſſeſſion of all 
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Virginians, which is more mild than that 
of the inhabitants of the fugar iſlands, who 
conſiſt almoſt entirely of rapacious men, 
eager and prefling to make fortunes to re- 
turn to Europe. Another reaſon is, that 
the produce of their culture not being of ſo 
much value, labour is not urged on them 
with ſo much feverity; and, to do juſtice to 
both, it is becauſe the negroes, on their fide, 
are not ſo much addicted to cheating and 
thieving as in the iſlands. For the propa- 
gation of the black ſpecies being very rapid, 
and very conſiderable here, the greateſt part 
of the negroes are born in the country ; and 
it is remarked that they are generally leſs 
depraved than thoſe imported from Africa. 
I muſt likewiſe do the Virginians the juſtice 
to declare, that many of them treat their 
negroes with great humanity. I muſt add 
likewiſe, a ſtill more honourable teſtimo- 


ny, 


the republican governments, and baffled the foreſight 


of the virtuous and good, But there is reaſon to hope 
that the democracies of America will form a bril- 
liant and conſoling exception to the triumphant re- 
proaches of the idolaters of regal power, 

| | TRANSLATOR, 
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ny, that in general they ſeem afflicted te 
have any ſlavery, and are conſtantly talking 
of aboliſhing it, and of contriving ſome 
other means of cultivating their eſtates. It 
is true that this opinion, which is almoſt 
generally received, is inſpired by different 
motives. The philoſophers, and the young 
men, who are almoſt all educated in the 
principles of a ſound philoſophy *, regard 
nothing but juſtice, and the rights of hu- 
manity. The fathers of families, and ſuch 
as are principally occupied with ſchemes of 
intereſt, complain that the maintenance of 
their negroes is very expenſive ; that their 
labour is neither ſo productive nor ſo cheap, 
as that of day labourers, or white ſervants; 
and, laſtly, that epidemical diſorders, which 
are very common, render both their pro- 
perty and their revenue extremely precari- 
O 3 ous. 


— 
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The truth is, that the prevalent religion of the 
principal inhabitants in America, and particularly 
to the Southward, is pure deiſm, called by the name 
of Philoſophy in Europe; a ſpirit which has contri- 
N buted in no ſmall degree to the revolution, and pro- 
duced their unfettered conſlitutions of freedom and 
toleration, TRANSLATOR, 
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ous. However this may be, it is fortunate 
that different motives concur in diſguſting 
men with that tyranny which they exerciſe 

upon their fellow-creatures at leaſt, if not 
people entirely of the ſame ſpecies ; for the 


more we regard the negroes, the more muſt 
we be perſuaded that the difference between 


them and us, conſiſts in ſomething more 
than complexion. As for the reſt, it can 
not be denied that ĩt is a very delicate point 
to aboliſh ſlavery i in America. The negroes 
| in Virginia amount to two hundred thou- 
ſand. They equal at leaſt, if they do not 
excecd, the number of white men. Ne- 
ceffarily united by intereſt, by the confor- 
mity of their ſituation, and the fimitarity 
of colour, they would unqueſtionably form 
a diſtinct people, from whom neither ſuc- 
cour, virtue, nor labour, could be expected. 
Sufficient attention has not been paid to the 
difference between ſlavery, ſuch as it exiſts 
in our colonies, and the ſlavery which was 
generally eſtabliſhed among the ancients. 
A white ſlave had no other cauſe of humi- 
liation, than his actual ſtate ; on hi being 
e freed, he mixed immediately with free men, 
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and became their equal. Hence that emu- 
lation among the ſlaves to obtain their liber- 
ty, cither as a favour, or to purchaſe it with 
the fruit of their labour. There were two 


advantages in this; the poſſibility of en- 


franchiſing them without danger, and that 
ambition which almoſt generally took place 
among them, and turned to the advantage 
of morals, and of induſtry. But in the pre- 
ſent caſe, it is not only the ſlave who is be- 
neath his maſter, it is the negro who is be- 
neath the white man. No act of enfranchiſe- 
ment can efface this unfortunate diſtinction; 
accordingly we do not ſee the negroes very 
anxious to obtain their freedom, nor much 
pleaſed when they have obtained it. The 
free negroes continue to live with the ne- 
gro ſlaves, and never with the white men ; 
inſomuch that intereſt alone makes them 
defirous of quitting ſlavery, when they are 
endowed with a particular induſtry, of 
which they wiſh to reap the profits. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that there is no other me- 
thod of aboliſhing ſlavery, than by getting 
rid of the negroes, a meaſure which muſt be 
yery gradually adopted. The beſt expedient 


O 4 would 
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would be to export a great number of males, 
and to encourage the marriage of white men 
with the females. For this purpoſe the law 


muſt be abrogated which tranſmits ſlavery 


by the ſide of the mother; or it might be 
enacted, that every female ſlave ſhall become, 
ißſo facto, free, by marrying a free man. 
From reſpect to property, perhaps it might 
be juſt to require of the latter, a compenſa- 
tion to be fixed by law, to be paid either in 
labour or in money, as an indemnity to 
the proprietors of the negreſs; but it is 
certain, at all events, that ſuch a law, aided 
by the illicit, but already well eſtabliſhed 
commerce between the white men and ne- 
greſſes, could not fail of giving birth to a 
race of mulattoes, which would produce 
another of Quarterons, and fo on until the 
colour ſhould be totally effaced, 

But I have enlarged ſufficiently an this 
ſubject, which has not eſcaped the policy 
and philoſophy of the preſent age. I have 
only to apologize for not having treated it 


with declamation; but it has always been 
my opinion, that eloquence can influence 


only the reſolutions of the moment, and 
chat 


| 
| 
| 
| 
? 
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that every thing which can only be effected 
by time alone, muſt be the reſult of reaſon ; 
it is not difficult, however, to add ten or a 
dozen pages to theſe reflections, which are 
to be conſidered as a ſymphony compoſed 
only of the principal parts, con corni ad li- 
bitum. 

We have ſeen the inconveniencies of ſla- 
very, and of the too extenſive poſſeſſion of 
territory in Virginia; let us now examine 
the inconſiderable number of advantages 
ariſing from them, The Virginians have 
the reputation, and with reaſon, of living 
nobly in their houſes, and of being hoſpi- 
table; they give ſtrangers not only a wil- 
ling, but a liberal reception. This ariſes, 
on one hand, from their having no large 
towns, where they may aſſemble, by which 
means they are little acquainted with ſo. 
ciety, except from the viſits they make; 
and, on the other, their lands and their 
negroes furniſhing them with every arti- 
cle of conſumption, and the neceſſary fer- 
vice, this renowned hoſpitality coſts them 
very little. Their houſes are ſpacious, and 
ornamented, but their apartments are not 


commo- 
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commodious; they make no ceremony of 
putting three or four perſons into the fame 
room *; nor do theſe make any objection 
to their being thus heaped together ; for 
being in general ignorant of the comfort of 
reading and writing, they want nothing in 
the whole houſe but a bed, a dining-room, 
and 2 drawing-room for company. The 
chief magnificence of the Virginians con- 
foſts in furniture, linen, and plate; in which 
they reſemble our anceſtors, who had nei- 
ther cabinets nor wardrobes in their caſtles, 
but contented themſelves with a well-ſtored 
cellar, and a handſome buffet. If they 
ſometimes diſſipate their fortunes, it is by 
gaming, hunting, and horſe-races; but 
the 


Throughout America, in private houſes, as 
well as in the inns, ſeveral people are crowded together 
in the fame room; and in the latter it very commonly 
happens, that after you have been ſome time in bed, a 
ſtranger of any condition, (for there is little diſtinction) 
comes into the room, pulls off his clothes, and places 
himſelf, without en, between your ſheets. 

TRANSLATOR, 

+ I have already ſpoken of horſe-races, but it is 
with regret I add, that the general fpirit of gaming is 
prevalent in this as well 2s in all the United States, 
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che latter are of ſome utility, inaſmuch 
as they encourage the breed of horſes, 
which are really very handſome in Virgi- 
nia. We ſee that the women have little 
ſhare in the amuſements of the men; beau- 
ty here ſerves only to procure them huſ- 
bands; for the moſt wealthy planters, giv- 
ing but a ſmall fortune with their daugh- 
ters, their fate is uſually decided by their 
figure. The conſequence of this is, that 


they are often pert and coquettiſh before, 


and forrowful helpmates after marriage. 
The luxury of being ſerved by flaves ftill 
farthur augments their natural indolence; 
they are always ſurrounded by a great num- 
ber of them, for their own ſervice, and that 
of their children, whom they content them- 


felves with fuckling only. They, as well 


as their huſbands, pay attention to them 
when young, and negle& them when grown 
up. We may fay in general of the Ame- 


ricans, as of the Engliſh, that they are 
very 


but more particularly throughout the ſouther= ones, 
which has already been attended with ſuicide, and all 
its baneful conſequen ces. TRANSLATOR, 
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very fond of their infants, and care little for 
their children. It would be a delicate diſ. 
cuſſion, perhaps, to enquire, whether this 
be really a natural ſentiment ; and whether 
our conduct, which is very different, be not 
the reſult of ſelf-love, or of ambition; but 
we may ſafely affirm, that the care we take 
of ours, is à means of attaching ourſelves 
10 them, and of enſuring their reciprocal 
attachment ; a ſentiment the nobleneſs and 

utility of which cannot be conteſted &. 
I was deſirous of celebrating the virtues 
peculiar to the Virginians, and in ſpite of 
my, wiſhes, I am obliged to limit myſelf to 
their magnificence and hoſpitality. It is 
not in my power to add generoſity ; for they 
are ſtrongly attached to their intereſts; and 
their great riches, joined to their preten- 
fions, gives more deformity to this vice, I 
ought, 


I confeſs myſelf at a lofs to diſcover from what 
ſource of obſervation the author has derived the fact 
on which he reaſons ſo ingeniouſly. Perhaps it is the 
ſecret ſpirit of natural prejudice that has led me, who 
was born an Engliſhman, to reverſe the remark, as 
applied to the two. countries of France and England; 
but I leave the fact and the diſcuſſion to more acute 
obſervers, TRANSLATOR, 
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ought, in the firſt inſtance, to have treat- 
ed of the article of religion; but there is 
nothing remarkable reſpecting it in this 
country, except the facility with which they 
diſpenſe with it. The eſtabliſhed religion, 
previous to the Revolution, was that of the 
Church of England, which we know re- 
quires Epiſcopacy, and that every Prieſt 
muſt be ordained by a Biſhop. Before the 
war, perſons deſtined to the Church, went 
to England, to ſtudy and to be ordained. It 
is impoſlible, therefore, in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, to ſupply the vacancies of the 
Paſtors who drop off. What has been the 
conſequence of this ? That the churches 
have remained ſhut ; the people have done 
without a Paſtor, and not a thought has 
been employed towards any ſettlement of 
an Engliſh church, independent of Eng- 
land *. The moſt complete toleration is 
eſtabliſhed; but the other communions 


have 


* During the war there was a great ſcarcity of 
Miniſters of the Epiſcopal Church, on account of 
the numbers of that body who attached themſelves 
to England, which was pretty generally the caſe; 
but after the peace, many young Americans, diſtin- 
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' have made no acquiſition from the loſſes 
of the former; each ſect has remained in its 
original ſituation z and this ſort of religious 
interregnum, has been productive of no diſ- 
order. The clergy have beſides received a 
ſevere check in the new conſtitution, which 
excludes them from all ſhare in the govern- 
ment, even from the right of voting at 

| ; elections. 


guiſhed for the gown, finding a repugnance on the 
part of the Engliſh Biſhops, got ordained by the 
Nonjuring Biſhops in Scotland. An act has at length 
paſſed, however, to authorize the ordination of Fo- 
reign Clergy by the Engliſh Biſhops, which is evi- 
dently intended to promote the cauſe of the Hier- 
archy in the United States. I ſhall here take the op- 
portunity of mentioning, that on account of the 
great ſcarcity of Bibles, a new edition was publiſhed 
by one Aikin, a printer, of Philiadelphia, by order of 
Congreſs, under the inſpection of the Reverend Mr. 
White, brother-in-law to Mt. Morris, and the other 
Chaplain to that body; but ſuch are ancient preju- 
dices, that very few of the zealous followers either of 
Luther or of Calvin, could be brought to look upon it 
as the genuine old book. The wary devotees, dread- 
ed, no doubt, ſimilat errors to that for which the 
Company of Stationers were mulcted in the time of 
King Charles; the omiſſion of the negative in one of 
the Commandments, by printing Thou /alt do 
murder,” TRANSLATOR. 
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elections. It is true, that the judges and 
lawyers are ſubjected to the ſame excluſion, 
but that is from another motive; to prevent 
the public intereſt from falling into compe · 
tition with that of individuals. The legiſ- 
lator dreaded the re- action of theſe intereſts; 
it has been thought proper, in ſhort, to form 
a ſort of ſeparate body in the State, under 
the name of the Judicial Body. Theſe ge- 
neral views are perhaps ſalutary in them- 
ſelves; but they are attended with an incon- 
venience at the preſent moment ; for the 
lawyers, who are certainly the moſt enlight- 
ened part of the community, are removed 
from the civil councils, and the adminiſtra. 
tion is entruſted either to ignorant, or to 
the leaſt ſkilful men. This is the princi- 
pal objeRion made in the country to the 
preſent form of government, which to me 
appears excellent in many reſpects. It is 
every where in print, and eaſily to be pro- 
cured; bnt I ſhallendeavour to giveaſketch 
of it in a few words. It is compoſed, iſt, 
Of the Aſſembly of Deputies, named by the 
cities and counties, a body correſponding 
with the Houſe of Commons. adly, Of a 

Senate, 


* W 
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Senate, the” members of which are clefted 
by ſeveral united counties, in a greatet or 


leſs number, according to the population of 


the counties, which anſwers to the Houſe 
of Peers. 2dly, Of an Executive Council, 


of which the Governor is preſident, and the 


members choſen by the two Chambers; a 
ſubſtitute for the executive power of the 

King in England *. | 
It is not by accident that I have poſt= 
poned the conſideration of every thing re- 
ſpecting the progreſs of the Arts and Sci- 
ences in this country, until the concluſion of 
my reflections on Virginia; I have done it 
expreſsly, becauſe the mind, after beſtowing 
its attention on the variety of human inſti- 
tutions, repoſes itſelf with pleaſure on thoſe 
which tend to the perfection of the under- 
ſtanding, and the progreſs of information; 
and above all, becauſe having found myſelf 
va the — of N leſs advan- 


e 


* See the Conflitutions of the different States, re- 
publiſhed i in England by the Reverend Mr. Jackſon, 
and the excellent tranſlation from the original, with 
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tageouſly of this State than I wiſhed ta have 
done; I am happy to conclude with an ar- 
ticle, which is wholly in their commenda- 
tion. The College of William and Mary, 
whoſe founders are announced by the very 
name, is a noble eſtabliſhment which em- 
belliſhes Williamſburg, ahd does honour to 
Virginia. The beauty of the edifice is ſur- 
paſſed by the richneſs of its library, and 
that, ſtill farther, by the diſtinguiſhed merit 
of ſeveral of the Profeſſors, ſuch as the 
Doctors Maddiſon, Wythe, Bellini, &c. &c. 
who may be regarded as living books, at 
once affording precepts and examples. I. 
muſt likewiſe add, that the zeal of theſe 
Profeſſors has been crowned with the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs, and that they 
have already formed many diſtinguiſhed 
characters, ready to ſerve their country in 
the various departments of - government. 
Amongſt theſe, it is with pleaſure I men- 
tion Mr. Short, with whom I was parti- 
cularly connected. After doing juſtice to 
the exertions of the Univerfty of Wil- 
liamſburg, for ſuch is the College of Wil- 

Vor. II. — liam 
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liam and Mary; if it be neceſſary for its 
further glory to cite miracles, I ſhall only 
obſerve that they created me a Doctor of 
Laws. | | 


3 Williemſourg, 25 
1/t of May 1782. 


VF 
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A Journey into New Hampſhire, the State 
of Maſſachufets, and Upper Penſylvania, 


Tux BarondeViomenil having joined the 
army in the beginning of October, I oughtto 
have reſigned to him of courſe the command 
of the firſt diviſion ; ſo that I had now no 
neceſſary occupation, unleſs I had choſen to 
take the command of the ſecond diviſion; in 
which caſe I muſt have ſuperſeded the 
Comte de Viomenil, which was far from 
my intention; it depended upon myſelf, 


therefore, to return to Philadelphia, to 


. wait for M. de Rochambeau, who was ex- 
pected there, after marching his troops to 
the eaſtward ; but my departure would have 
too plainly diſcovered the intention of em- 
barking them, which it was wiſhed to keep 
a ſecret, at leaſt until they had reached 
Hartford, The Comte de Viomenil, on 
the other hand, being deſirous of viſiting 
Saratoga, the Baron de Viomenil requeſted 
me to retain the command of the firſt, whilſt 
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he took that of the ſecond diviſion. I con- 
= | ſented, therefore, to ſacrifice another liſt- 
| | leſs and fatiguing fortnight, and marched 
with the troops to Hartford “. I fubmitted 
| alſo 


| The Tranſlator attended. the French army on 

| their march, nearly the whole way, from Alexandria 

| to the North River, and was a witneſs to their ſtrict 

diſcipline, and the ſurprizing harmony between them 

and the people of the country, to whom they gave 

q not the lighteſt reaſon of complaint. He inſiſts the 

1 more on this fact, as it appears to him no leſs ſingu- 

| | lar than. intereſting. On their arrival at their quar- 

| ters on the march, the whole country came to ſee 

them, and it was a general ſcene of gaiety and good 

humour. When they encamped at Alexandria, on 

5 | the ground formerly occupied by Braddock, the moſt 

| elegant and handſome young ladies of the neigh. 

bourhood danced with the officers on the turf, in 

the middle of the camp, to the ſound of military 

. muſic; and, (a circumſtance which wilt appear ſingu- 

lar to European ideas, ) the circle was in a great mea- 

| ſure” compoſed: of » ſoldiers, who, from the heat of 

| | the weather, had diſengaged themſelves from heir 

clothes, retaining not an article of dreſs except t their 

| ſhirts, which in general were neithet᷑ extremely long, 

nor in the beſt condition; nor did this occafton- the 

leaſt embarraſiment to the ladies, many of whom 

were of highly poliſhed mann-rs, and the moſt ex- 

quiſite delicacy; or to their friends or parents; ſo 
"whimſical and arbitrary are manners. 
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alſo not to return to the ſouthward, before 
Mr. de Rochambeau, and to accompany him 
thither after ſeeing them embarked. I de- 
termined, however, to avail myſelf of theſe 
circumſtances to viſit the upper part of the 
State of Maſſachuſſets, and New Hamp- 
ſhire, which I had not yet ſeen. With this 
view I ſet out from Hartford the 4th of 
November, the very day the Comte de Ro- 
chambeau marched with the firſt diviſion to 


encamp at Bolton *. It was two in the af- 


ternoon when I got on horſeback ; my 
companions were Meſſieurs Lynch, de Mon- 
teſquieu, the Baron de Taleyrand, and Mr. 
de Vaudreuil. We followed the Bolton 
route to a croſs road, about three miles be- 

23ĩ˙ yond 


» The French army, at the time the Marquis 
ſpeaks of, had been for ſome time encamped at 
Crompont, near Cortland's manor, a few miles 
from that of General Waſhington's, and between 
which there was a daily intereourſe. The Tranſla- 
tor dined, in October 1782, in General Waſhiog- 
ton's tent, with the Marquis de Laval, the Baron 
de Viomenil, and ſeveral French officers, - within 
hearing of the Britiſh-guns, which-were at that pe- 
riod happily become a brutum fulmen. 
TRANSLATOR, 
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yond the Mecting-houſe, where there is a 
Kone for the traveller's direction. We here 
took to the left, to reach Mr. Kendal's ta- 
vern, in the townſhip of Coventry, ſeven- 
teen miles from Bolton, and four from the 
proſs roads. In a quarter of an hour we 


met Mr. Kendal, who was on horſeback, 


partying letters to Mr. de Rothachbear, 
from the Marquis de Vaudrevil, our Admi- 
ral; for this route, which is the ſhorteſt be- 
tween Bolton and Hartford, was preferred 
for the chain of expreſſes between the fleet, 
the army, and Philadel phia. Mr. de Mon- 
teſquieu. returned with him to Bolton, to 
kriow whether theſe letters contained any 


inteteſtin g intelligence. As we travelled 


| Nowly, he joined us in half an hour, and 


informed us, that they were only anſwers 
to [thoſe be. had received from the army, 
with the ſtate of the troops to be embark- 
ed. Before we reached Mr. Kendal's, we 
paſſed a hut which ſcarcely tnerited the 


name of a hoghouſe, and was only half co- 
yered, but which was inhabited by a man 


who accoſted us in French; he was a la- 
bourer from Canada, Who had frequently 
changed 


—— 
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changed habitations, and had ſeyen-chil- 
dren. We were well lodged and treated at 
Mr. Kendal's, who is above the common 
claſs, and is more occupied in commerce 
than in farming; he fat down to table with 
us, and we were pleaſed with his conver - 
ſation. 

We ſet out at half paſt eight in the 
morning of the 5th, and travelled through 
a very agreeable and variegated *country, 
preſenting us every moment with the view 
of handſome habitations. The face of the 
country is unequal, but the hills are nci- 
ther high nor ſteep. We ſtopped to bait 
our horſes at Mr. Clark's tavern, in Aſhſurd 


townſhip, by the ſide of the rivulet of 


Mounthope, on this fide of a river marked 
in the chart by the name of Monchoas, and 
of a branch of that river called Big/lact. 


' We left this place at two o'clock, the 


country {till continuing to be pleaſant. 1 
was particularly ſtruck with the poſition of 
Woodfiock meeting, which is placed on an 
eminence, commanding a very gay and 
well-peopled country. There are ſeveral 
inns around this meeting, but we went 
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-thtee miles and a half further, to Mrs. 


Chandler's. Our journey, this day, was 


thirty- three miles, it being ſeventeen from 
- Clarks:to Chandler's tavern. This houſe is 
kept by a widow, who was from home; and 
Mr. Lynch, who had preceded us, was 
very ill received by an old ſervant maid. 
Wie found him in great diſtreſs, becauſe ſhe 
would make no preparation of even killing 
a few chickens, before ſhe received the or- 
ders of her miſtreſs. Fortunately, however, 


the latter arrived. in a quarter of an hour, in 


a ſort of ſingle horſe chaiſe, and we founf 
her very polite and obliging, ſhe gave us a to- 
lerable ſupper, and we were neatly lodged “*. 
The 6th we ſet out at ten o'clock, hav- 
ing been apprized that on reaching Oxford, 
it would be neceſſary to enquire the road at 
a tavern kept by Mr. Lord, at twelve miles 

diſtance; but the weather being bad when 
we got there, we determined to ſtop a 


couple of hours until the rain ceaſed, which 


had continued the whole morning. We 
b to an to chuſe z that which goes 


aa through 
: * This 3 one of the beſt halle I met with in 
America. TRANSLATOR, 
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through Shrewſbury would have led us more 
directly to Port ſinouth; but I preferred that 
by Grafton, which leads to Concord; that 
celebrated ſpot, where the firſt blood was 
hed, which commenced the civil war. 
The rain abating a little, we reſumed our 
journey at two, and paſſed through Salton, 
a pretty enough place, where there are ſe- 
veral well- built houſes; but the rain re- 
. doabling, we were obliged to halt ſeven 
miles farther on, at Baron's tavern, where 
we were well received. We dried our- | 
ſelves by a good fire, in a very handſome 
- apartment, adorned with good-prints,: and 
handſome mahogany furniture; and find- 
ing the uſeful correſpond with the agreeable 
in this houſe, we reconciled ourſelves to | þ 
the bad weather, which had forced us into — 2 
ſuch good quarters. | | 
We left this place at nine the next 
morning, the road leading us through 
Grafton, after which we paſſed Blackſtone 
river, and arrived at Gale's tavern, fifteen 
miles from Baron's, after a journey through 
a very pleaſant country. I remarked that 
the meadows, of which there are a great 
number, 
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number, were in general interſected and 
_ "watered by trenches cut on purpoſe. Mr. 
Gales informed me, that theſe meadows 


were worth from ten to twenty dollars an 
acre; from one of which, in his poſſeſſion, 
he reaped four tons of hay an acre. The 
after-gralſs is for the cattle, to produce but- 
ter and cheeſe, principally of this country. 
The price of meat is here about two-pence 
halfpenny the pound of fourteen ounces. 
After baiting our horſes, we continued our 
journey by Marlborough, where there arc 
handfome houſes, and more collected than 
in the other towns or townſhips. We at 
length entered a wood, which conducted 
us to the river of Concord, or Billeri la, 
over which we paſſed by a bridge about a 
mile from the-Meeting, and at the ſame diſ- 
tance from Mr. John's, where it was near 
nific o'clock before we arrived. This is an 
excellent inn, kept by a moſt determined 
Whig, who acted his part in the affair of 
Concord . Major Pitcairn, who com- 
manded the Eogliſh on this occaſion, had 
lodged 


® Tt 2 place on the rgeh of April 1775. Ge- 


-nerat Gage had detached from Boſton all his gre- 


nadiers, light infantry, and ſome other troops, 
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lodged frequently at his houſe, in travelling 
through the country in diſguiſe; a method 
he had ſotnetimes taken, though very dan- 
gerous, of gaining information to commu- 
nicate to General Gage. The day on which 
he headed the Engliſh troops to Concord, 
he arrived at ſeven in the morning, follow- 
ed by a company of 'grenadiers, and went 
immediately to Mr. John's tavern, the door 
of which being ſhut, he knocked ſeveral. 
times, and on the refuſal to open it, ordered 
his grenadiers to force it. Entering it him- 
felf the firſt, he puſhed Mr. John with ſuch 


* violence 


amounting together to 900 men, under the orders 
of Lieutenant Colonel Smith, and Major Pitcairn. 
At Lexington they fell in with a company of Militia, 
whom they found under arms. The Eagliſh, in a 
haughty tone, ordered the Americans to diſperſe, 
which they refuſed ; and whilſt the converſation was 
confined to words, the Engliſh fired without giving 
notice, and at that diſcharge killed ſeven or 
cight Americans, who had made no diſpoſition 
to ſhelter themſelves from the fire; they were 

compelled to give way to numbers. The Eng- 
liſh advanced to Concord, where they paid dearly 
for their violence; and this firſt act of hoſtility, for 
which they were alone reſponſible, coſt them 
near 300 men. Major Pitcairn was flain at the 
battle of Bunker's Hill, a ſhort time after the affair 
of Concord, 
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violence as to throw him down; and aftet- 

- wards placed a guard over him, frequently 

inſiſting on his painting out the magazines 
of the rebels. The Americans had, in fact, 

collected ſome cannon and warlike ſtores at 

| Concord, but having received timely notice 
| in the night, they had removed every thing 
into the woods, except three twenty-four 

-pounders, which remained in the priſon- 

yard, of which Mr. John was the keeper. 
f | Major Pitcairn carrying his violence ſo far 
as to elap a piſtol to his throat, Mr. John, 
-who had himſelf been in a paſſion, grew 
calm, and tried to pijgify the Engliſh com- 
mander. He aſſured him that there were 

| only the above three pieces at Concord, and 
1 that he ſhould ſee them if he would follow 
| "him. He conducted him to the priſon, 
where the Engliſh entered, he ſays, in a 
rage, at ſeeing the Yankees. ſo expert in 
mounting cannon, and in providing them- 
' ſelves with every thing neceſſary for the 
ſervice of artillery, ſuch as ſpunges, ram- 
mers, &c. Major Pitcairn made his men 
deſtroy the carriages, and break the trun- 
nions; then ordered the priſon to be ſet 
8 open, 
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open, where he found two priſoners, on: 
of whom, being a Tory, he releaſed. 

The firſt moments of trouble and vi- 
vacity being over, Major Pitcairn returned 
to Mr. John's, where he breakfaſted, and 
paid for it. The latter reſumed his ſtation 
of innkeeper; numbers of the Engliſh 
came to aſk for rum, which he meaſured. 
out as uſual, and made them pay exactly. 
In the mean time, the Americans, who 

had paſſed the river in their retreat, began 
to rally, and to unite with thoſe, who, 
apprized by the alarum bells, and various 
expreſſes, were coming to their aſſiſtance. 
The diſpoſition Major Pitcairn had to make 
for his ſecurity, whilſt he was employed in 
ſearching for, and deſtroying the ammu- 
nition, was by no means difficult; it was 
only neceſſary to place ſtrong guards at the 
two bridges to the North and South, which 
he had done. Towards ten o'clock in the 
morning, the firing of muſquetry wis heard 
at the North Bridge, on which the Engliſh 
rallied at the place appointed, on a height, 
in a church-yard fituated to the right of the 
road, and oppoſite the town-houſe. Three 
| 8 hundred 
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hundred Americans, who were aſſembled 
on the other ſide of the river, deſcended 
from'the heights by a winding road which 
leads obliquely to the bridge, but which, 
at ſixty paces from the river, turns to the 
left, and comes ſtraight upon it. Until 
they had reached this angle, they had their 
flank covered by a ſmall ſtone wall ; but 
when they came to this point, they marched 
up boldly to the bridge, which they found 


the enemy employed in breaking down. 
be latter fired the firſt, but the Americans 


fell upon them, and they eaſily gave way, 
which appears rather extraordinary. Mr. 
John affirms, that the Engliſh at firſt ima- 


gined the Americans had no ball, but that 


they ſoon found their error, on ſeeing ſe- 
vera) of their ſoldiers wounded. They 
even ſpeak here of an officer, who informed 
his men that they had nothing to fear, for 


that the Americans fired amy with powder ; 
but a deummer who was near him receiving 


the moment a muſquet ſhot, replied, 


Take care-of that powder, Captain. The 
Engliſh had three men killed here, and ſe- 
on wounded, two of. them were officers. 

6 t The 
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The Americans now paſſed the bridge, and 
formed immediately on a ſmall eminence, 
to the left of the road, as they were ſitu- 
ated, and a ſhort cannon ſhot from that on 
which the Engliſh were collected. There 
they remained ſome time watching each 
other; but the fight. of ſome [houſes on fire 
irritated the Americans, and determined. 
them to march towards the Engliſh, who 
then retreated by the Lexington road, which 
forming an elbow, the Americans, who 
knew the country, took the ſtring of the 
bow, and got up with them before they 
advanced a mile. It was here the retreat - 
ing fight began, of which every body has 
ſeen the accounts, and which continued to 
Lexington, where the Engliſh were joined. 
S by the reinforcement under the . 
| of Earl Percy. 

It-was on the morning of the 8th that 1 
examined the field of battle at Concord, 
which took me up till half paſt ten, when 
I reſumed my journey. Ten miles from 
Concord is Belleriła, a pretty conſiderable 
townſhip; the country here was leſs Fin 
and the road rather ſtony. | 
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South Andover, five miles beyond Billerika, 

at a bad inn, kept by one Forſter; his wife 
had ſome beautiful children, but ſhe ap- 
peared di ordered, and I thought her rather 

drunk. She ſhewed me, with much im 

portance, a book her eldeſt daughter was 

KR reading, and I found it, to my no ſmall 
ſurprize, to be a book of prayers in Italian. 

1 This daughter, who was about ſeventeen, 
repeated alſo a prayer in the Indian lan- 
guage, of which ſhe underſtood not a word, 
having learnt it accidentally from an Indian 
ſervant; but her mother thought all this 
admirable; - We contented ourſelves with 

| baiting our horſes in this wretched alehouſe, 

and ſetout at half paſt one, travelled through 
South and North Andouer. North-Parifh, 

1 | or, North Andover, is a charming place, 

ö where there are a great number of very 
handſome houſes, a quantity of meadows, 
and fine eattle. Almoſt on quitting this 


ö 

5 | | long townſhip, you enter Bradford, where 
i night overtook us, and we travelled two or 
| three miles in the dark before we reached 


Haverhill ferry. It was half paſt fix before 


| | we had croſſed it, and got to Mr. Har- 
0 | 8 ward's 
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ward's inn, where we had a good ſupper, 
and good lodgings. At Haverhill, the Me- 
rimack is only fit for veſſels of thirty tons, 
but much larger ones are built here, which 
are floated down empty to Newbury. Three 
miles above Haverhill are falls, and higher 
up the river is only navigable for boats. 
The trade of this town formerly conſiſted 
in timber for ſhip- building, which has been 
ſuſpended fince the war. It is pretty con- 
ſiderable, and tolerably well built; and its 
ſituation, .in the form of an amphitheatre 
on the left ſhore of the Merimack, gives it 
many agreeable aſpects. 

We left this place the gth, at nine in 
the morning, our road lying through 
Plaſtow, a pretty conſiderable townſhip ; 
after which we met with woods, and a 
wild and horrid, country. We ſaw a great 
number of pines and epicias; there are alſo 
ſeveral large lakes, ſome of which are traced 
upon the chart. Since we quitted the con- 
fines of Connecticut, I have in general ob- 
ſerved a great number of theſeponds, which 
contributed to increaſe the reſemblance be- 
tween this country and that of the Bour- 
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upon the route; and at the end of eighteen 
New Hampſhire, that is to ſay, the place 


and the members of the ſtate aſſemble. It 


coming on when we reached Portſmonth. 


"meadows, and it is a beatiful ſight to ſee 
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bonnois, and the N ruernoig, in France. 
Twelve miles from Haverhill is King for, 
a townſhĩp inferior to thoſe we had obſerved 


miles is Exeter, at preſent the capital of 


where the Preſident or Governor refides, 


is rather a handſome town, and is a ſort of 
port; for veſſels of ſeventy tons can come 
vp, and others as large as three or four 
hundred tons art built here, which are 
floated down Exeter river into the bay of 
that name, and thence to Piſcatagua. We 
ſtopped at a very handſome inn kept by Mr. 
Ruſpert, which we quitted at half paſt two; 
and though we rode very faſt, night was 


The road from Exeter is very hilly. We 
paſſed through Greenland, a very populous 
townſhip, compoſed of well built houſes. 
Cattle here are abundant, but not ſo hand- 
ſome as in Connecticut, and the State of 
Maſſachuſſets. They are diſperſed over fine 


them collected near their hovels in the 
evening. 
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evening. This country preſents, in every 


reſpect, the picture of Abundance and of 
Happineſs. The road from Greenland to 
Portſmouth is wide and beautiful, inter- 
ſperſed with habitations, ſo that theſe two 


. townſhips almoſt touch. I alighted at Mr. 


Broofter's, where I was well lodged ; he 
ſeemed to me a reſpectable man, and much 
attached to his country. 


In the morning of the 1oth I went to pay 


a viſit to Mr. Albert de Rioms, Captain of 


the Pluton &, who had a houſe on ſhore, 
where he reſided for his health; he invited 
me to dinner, which he adviſed me to ac- 


cept, as the Comte de Vaudreuil was in 


great confuſion on board his ſhip, themizen 
maſt of which had been ſtruck by lightning 
five days before, and which penetrated tohis 


firſt battery; but he offered me his boat to 


_ carry 


The Marquis de Vaudreuil's ſquadron was then | 


at Boſton, and ſome of his ſhips were refitting, and 
taking in maſts at Portſmouth. M. de Albert de 


Rioms is the officer who commanded the evolutions 


of the French ſquadron, on the late viſit of the King 
to Cherbourg. TRANSLATOR. 
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carry me on board the Auguſte. In return- 
5 ing for my cloak, I happened to paſs by the 
meeting, preciſely at the time of ſervice, 
and had tlie curioſity to enter, where I re- 
mained above half an hour, that I might 
| not interrupt the preacher, and to ſhew my 
1 reſpect for the aſſembly ; the audience were 
a not numerous on account of the ſevere cold, 
3 but I ſaw ſome handſome women, elegantly 
drefled. Mr. Barkminſter, a young mi- 
niſter, ſpoke with a great deal of grace, 
and reaſonably enough for a preacher. I 
could not help admiring the addreſs with 
which he introduced politics into his ſer- 
mon, by comparing the Chriſtians redeemed 
by the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, but ſtill com- 
14 pelled to fight againſt the fleſh and fin, to 
| the Thirteen United States, who, notwith- 
ſtanding they have acquired liberty and in- 
dependence, are under the neceſſity of em- 
ploying all their force to combat a formi- 
dable power, and to preſerve thoſe inva- 
luable treaſures. It was near twelye when 
I embarked in Mr. Albert's boat, and ſaw 
on 1 the left. near the little Iſland of Ring 


Caſtle, 
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Caſtle, the America, (the' ſhip given by 
Congreſs to the King of France) which 
2207 Q 3 had 


- 


Ss The America is the veſſel given by Congreſs to 
the King of F rance, to replace the Magnifique, loſt 
on Lovel's iſland in Boſton harbour, when the 
French fleet entered that port ſome months after the 
defeat of the Comte de Graſſe. This ſhip was 
deſigned for the well known Paul Jones, who by his 
command of the little ſquadron, on the coaſts of 
England, had acquired the title of Commodore, and 
was ſighing after that of Admiral of America, which 
Congreſs, no bad appreciators of merit, thought 
proper to refuſe him, The Tranſlator met him at 
2 public table at Boſton, on his return from Portſ- 
mouth, where he told the company, that notwith- 
ſtanding the reaſon he had to be diſcontented, he had 


given his advice in the conſtruction and launching 


of the veſſel; in which latter operation, however, the 
ſhip ſtruck faſt on the flip, but without any material 
damage. This accident is not intended by any 
means as an imputation on Mr. Jones, who cer- 
tainly was fortunate enough, at one time, to render 
conſiderable ſervice to America. He is ſaid to have 
acquired a conſiderable property by the prizes he 
made in that cruize, but his officers and crews com- 
plain (the Tranſlator does not ſay with what juſtice) 
that there has never been any diſtribution bf the 
prize money ; and that numbers of his maimed and 
mutilated ſailors were reduced to beg for a ſubſiſtence 
in France, and elſewhere, to the diſcredit of Ame- 
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had been juſt launched, and appeared to mo 


a fine ſhip. I left on the right the Iſle of 


Waſhington, on which ſtands a fort of that 
name. It is built in the form of a ſtar, 
the parapets of which are ſupported by 
ſtakes, and was not finiſhed. Then leaving 
Newcaftle on the right, and Bittery on the 
left, we arrived at the anchoring ground, 
within the firſt paſs. I found Mr. Vau- 
dreuil on board, who preſented me to the 
officers of his ſhip, and afterwards to thoſe 
of the detachment of the army, among 
whom were three officers, of my former 
regiment of Guienne, at preſent called 
Viennois. He then took me to ſee the ra- 
vages made by the lightning, of which M. 
de Birs, who then commanded the ſhip, 
M. de Vaudreuil having . flept on ſhore, 
gave me the following account: At half 


paſt two in the morning, in the midſt of 


very 


rica, Mr. Jones read ſome pretty enough yerſes in 
his own honour to the ſame company, at Brackett s 
tavern in Boſton, extracted from a London newſ- 
paper, and ſaid to be written by Lady Craven. The 
America is now at Breſt, and is eſteemed one of the 
handſomeſt ſhips in the French navy. 
TRANSLATOR, 
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very violent rain, a dreadful exploſion was 
heard ſuddenly, and the centinel, who was 
in the gallery, came in a panic into the 
council chamber, where he met with M. 
Biré, who had leaped to the foot of his 
bed, and they were Both ſtruck with a 
ſtrong ſulphurcous ſmell. The bell was 
immediately rung, and the ſhip examined, 

when it was found that the mizen maſt 
was. cut ſhort in two, four feet from the 
forecaſtle ; that it had been lifted in the 
air, and fallen perpendicularly on the 
quarter · deck, through which it had pene- 
trated, as well as the ſecond battery. TWo 
ſailors were cruſhed by its fall, two others, 
who never could be found, had doubtleſs 
been thrown into the ſea by the commo- 
tion, and ſeveral were wounded, 

At one o'clock we returned on ſhore to 
dine with Mr. Albert de Rioms, and our 
fellow gueſts were M. de Bire, who ated 
as Flag Captain, though but a Lieutenant; 
M, de Mortegues, who formerly com- 
manded the Magn fique (loſt at the ſame 
period on Lovel's iſland in Boſton harbour) 
and was deſtined to the command of the 
Q 4 America ; 
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America ; M. de Siber, Lieutenant en pied 
of the Pluton; M. d'Hizeures, Captain of 
the regiment of Viennois, &c. after din- 
ner we went to drink tea with Mr. Langdon. 
He is a handſome man, and of a noble car- 
riage; he has been a member of Congreſs, 


and is now one of the firſt people of the 


country; his houſe is elegant and well fur- 
niſhed, and the apartments admirably well 
wainſcoted; he has a good manuſcript 


chart of the harbour of Portſmouth. Mrs. 


Langdon, his wife, is young, fair, and to- 
lerably handſome; but I converſed lefs with 
her than with her huſband, in whoſe favour 
I was prejudiced, from knowing that he 
had diſplayed great courage and patriotiſm 
at the time of Burgoyne's expedition. For 
repairing to the council chamber, of which 
he was a member, and perceiving that they 
were about to diſcuſs fome affairs of little 
conſequence, he addreſſed them as follows: 


Gentlemen, you may talk as long as you 
# pleaſe, but I know that the enemy is on 


* our frontiers, and that T am going to 
% take my piſtols, and mount my horſe, 
* to combat with my fellow citizens; 

| | the 
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the greateſt part of the members of che 
council and aſſembly followed him, and 
joined General Gates at Saratoga. As he 
was marching day and night, repoſing him- 
ſelf only in the woods, a negro ſervant who 
attended him, ſays to him, Maſter, you 
« are hurting yourſelf, but no matter, you 
« are going to fight for Liberty; I ſhould 
« ſuffer alſo patiently if I had Liberty to 
„ defend. Don't let that ſtop you, 
replied Mr. Langdon, ! from this moment 
« you are free.” The negro followed him, 
behaved with courage, and has never quit- 
ted him, On leaving Mr. Langdon's, we 
went to pay a viſit to Colonel-Wentworth, 


who is reſpected in this country, not only 
from his being of the ſame family with 


Lord Rockingham, but from his general 
acknowledged character for probity and ta- 
lents. He conducted the nayal department 
at Portſmouth, and our officers are never 
weary in his commendation. From Mr. 
Wentworth's, M. de Vaudreuil and M. de 
Rioms took me to Mrs. Whipple's, a widow 
lady, who is, I believe, fiſter-in-law to 
General VERN ſhe is neither young nor 

hand- 
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bandſome, but appeated to me to ** a good 


underſtanding, and gaiety., She i is educating 
one of her nieces. only fourteen years old, 


who is already charming. Mrs. Whipple's 
houſe, as well as that of Mr. Weatworth' 8, 


handſome and well furniſhed, . nc 

A propoſed, on the morning of the I ith, 

to make a tour amongſt the iſlands in the 
harbour, but ſome ſnow having fallen, and 
the weather being by no means inviting, I 
contented myſelf with paying viſits to ſome 
officers of the navy, and amongſt others to 
the Comte de Vaudreuil, who had flept on 
ſhore the preceding night; after which we 
again met at dinner at Mr. Albert's, a point 
of union which was always agreeable, M. 


d' Hizeure had ordered the muſic of the re- 


giment of Vennois to attend, and I found 
with pleaſure, that the taſte for muſic, 
which I had inſpited into that corps, ſtill 
ſubſiſted, and that the ancient muſicians 
am been OY ETON . After din- 

. 4: 4002 anger. 


C The Marquis de Chaſcllux, amore his vari- 
ous accompliſhments, is diſtinguiſhed not only in the 


character of an amateur, but for his ſcientific know- 


ledge of muſic, ; TRANSLATOR. 
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ner, we again drank tea at Mr, Langdon's, 
and then paid a viſit to Dr, Brackett, an 
eſteemed phyſician of the country, and af- 
terwards to Mr. Thompſon. The latter was 
born in England; he is a good ſeaman, 
and an excellent ſhip- builder, and is be- 
fides a ſenſible man, greatly attached to his 
new country, which it is only fifteen years 
ſince he adopted. His wife is an American, 
and pleaſes by her countenance, but ſtill 
more by her amiable and polite behaviour. 
We finiſhed the evening at Mr. Weat- 
worth's, where the Comte de Vaudreuil 
lodged ; he gave us a very handſome ſup- 
per, without ceremony, during which the 
converſation was gay and-agreeable. _ 

The 12th I ſet out, after taking leave of 
M. de Vaudreuil, whom I met as he was 
coming to call on me, and it was certainly 
with the greateſt ſincerity that I teſtified to 
him my ſenſe of the polite manner in which 
J had been received by him, and by the 
officers under his command. 

The following are the ideas which I had 
an opportunity of acquiring relative to the 
town of Portſmouth. It was in a pretty 

flouriſhing 


e 
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flouriſhing ſtats before the war, and carried 
on che trade of ſhip timber, and falt fich. 


It is eaſy to conceive that this commerce 


muſt: have greatly ſuffered. hee the com- 
mencement of the:troubles,-butinorwith- 
ſtanding, Portſmouth is, perhaps, of all the 
American towns, that which wall: gain the 
moſt by the preſent war, There is every ap- 
pearance of its becoming to Ne England, 
what the other Portſmouth is to the Old; 
that is to ſay, that this place will he made. 
choice of as the depdr of the continental 
marine. The acceſs to the harbour is eaſy; 
the road immenſe, and there are ſcven fa- 
thoms water as far up as two miles above 
the town; add to this, that notwithſtand- 


ing its vorther tuation, the harbour of 


Pottfmonth'4s never frozen, an advantage 
ariſing from the rapidity of the current. 
This circumſtance, joined to its proximity 
to the timber for ſhi p- building, eſpecially 


for maſts, which can only be balanced by 


the harbour of. Rhode Hand, will doubtleſs 
determine the choice of Congreſs. But if 
a naval eſtabliſhment be thought neceſſary 
at Portſmouth, the quays, the rope-walks, 
5 | | the 
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the arſenals/-&c. mult be placed in the 


iſlands, and not on the continent; for it 
would be eaſy for an enemy's army to land 
there, and take poſſeſſion of the town, the 
local ſituation of which would require too 
conſiderable a developement of fortification 
to ſhelter it from inſult. I imagine how- 
ever, that a good entrenched camp might 
be formed between the two creeks, but T 
am only able to judge of that from a _ 
obſervation,” and from charts. 

It has happened in New Hampſhire, as 
in the State of Maſſachuſſets, that the loſſes 
of commerce have turned to the advantage 
of agriculture; the capitals of the rich, and 
the induſtry of the people having flowed 
back from the coaſts towards the interior 
of the country, which has profited rapidly 
by the reflux. It is certain that this 
country has a very flouriſhing appearance, 
and that new houſes are building and new 
farms ate ſettling every day. 
New Hampſhire hitherto has no perma- 
nent conſtitution, and its preſent govern- 
ment is no more than a ſimple convention; 
it much reſembles that of Penſylvania, for 


it 
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it conſiſts of one legiſlative body, compoſed 


of the repreſentatives of the people, and the 


executive council, which has for its chief, 


a Preſident, inſtead of Governor. But dur- 


ing my ſtay at Portſmouth, I learnt that 
there was an aſſembly at Exeter for the pur- 
poſe of eſtabliſhing a conſtitution, the prin- 
cipal articles of which were already agreed 
on. 'This conſtitution will be founded on 
the ſame principles as thoſe of New-York 
and Maſſachuſſets. There will be, as in 


the former, an executive power veſted in 


tlie hands of the Governor, the Chancellor 
and the Chief Juſtices ; the latter of whom 


will be perpetual, at leaſt quam diu ſe bene 
geſſerint, during good behaviour, but the 
members of the ſenate will be annually 
changed, and the requiſite qualification of 
a ſenator, very inconſiderable, which 1 


think is a great inconvenience “. Mr. 


Langdon obſerves, and perhaps with reaſon, 
that the country is as yet too young, and 


the materials wanting to give this ſenate 
all 


* A new form of government has been eſtabliſhed 
fince the peace. TRANSLATOR. 
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all - the weight and conſiſtence it ought. to 
have, as in Maryland, where the ſenators 
are elected for three years, and muſt poſ- 
vn at leaſt five hundred pounds. x” 
At Portſmouth I was told of a new ſect, 
which could not fail of making ſome noiſe 
in the country. An individual, I think, of 
the name of Andrews, thinks, proper to 
preach a doctrine called that of the Uni- 
verſaliſts. He pretends that Jeſus: Chriſt 
having redeemed. all men, no man can be 
damned; for were it otherwiſe, his miſſion 
would be uſeleſs, at leaſt in a great mea- 
ſure. If this opinion be not novel, it is 
certainly very commodious ; but it forms 
rather a ſubje& of converſation, and even 
of pleaſantry, than matter of diſpute. 
When I was at Portſmouth the neceſſa- 
ries of life were very dear, owing to the 
great drought of the preceding ſummer. 
Corn coſts two dollars a buſhel, (of ſixty 
pounds weight) oats almoſt as much, and 
Indian corn was extremely ſcarce. I ſhall 
hardly be believed when I ſay, that I paid 
eight livres ten ſols (about ſeven ſhillings 
and three- pence) a day for each horſe. 
Butcher's 
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Butcher's meat only was cheap, ſelling at 
two- pence halfpenny a pound. That part 
of New Hampſhire bordering on the coaſt 
1s not fertile; there are good lands at forty 
or fifty miles diſtance from the ſea, but the 
expence of carriage greatly àugments the 
price of articles, when ſold in the more 
inhabited parts. As for the value of land- 
ed property it is dear enough for ſo new a 
country. Mr. Ruſpert, my landlord, paid 
ſeventy pounds currency per annum, (at 
eighteen livres, or fifteen ſhillings the 
pound) for his inn. Lands ſell at from 
ten to ſixteen dollars an acre. The coun- 
try produces little fruit, and the yder is 

indifferent. 2 

The road from nen to Newbury 
paſſes through a barren country. Hamp- 
ton is the only townſhip you meet with, 
and there are not ſuch handſome houſes 
there as at Greenland. As we had only 
twenty miles to go, I was unwilling to ſtop, 
and deſired the Vicomte de Vgudteuil only, 

to go on a little before us to dinner. It was · 
two o'clock when we reached Merimack 
ferry, and from the ſhore we ſaw the open- 
ings 
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ings of the hatbour, the channel of which 
paſſes near the northern extremity of Plumb 
Mand, on which is a ſmall fort, with a 
few cannon and mortars. Its ſituation ap= 
pears to me well choſen, at leaſt as far as 


I was capable of judging from a diſtance, 


At the entrance of. the harbour is a bar, on 
which there are only eighteen feet water in 
the higheſt tides, ſo that although it be a 
very commercial place, it has always been 

reſpected by the Engliſh. Several frigates 
had been built here; amongſt others, the 
Charles-Town, and the Alliance . The har- 
| Vor. II. R bour 


8 The privateers which ſo — moleſted the 
Britiſh trade were chiefly from the ports of New- 
buty, Beverley, and Salem, in which places large 
fortunes were made by this means; and ſuch muſt 
ever_be the - caſe in any future war, from the pecu- 
liarity of their poſition, whence they may run out 
at any ſeaſon of the year, and commit depreda- 
Lions on any of the maritime powers to which Ame- 

ica is hoſtile, with little fear of retaliation, New- 

undland, Na Scotia, the Gulphs of St. Law- 
"ence, and of F lorida, and the whole trade of the 
Weſt-Indian Archipelago, are in a manner at their 
doors. However Great-Britain may affect to deſpiſe 
America, ſhe is perhaps, even in her preſent infant 
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bour is 8 and wel! ſheltered. At. 
ter paſſin 8 the ferryin little flat boats, which 
| | held 


jp SY from various circumſtances, the moſt formid- 
able enemy ſhe can have to cope with, in caſe of a 

rupture; for, as nations ought collectively to be 

diſpaſſionate, though individuals are not, it behoves 

her to reflect, where, and in what manner ſhe can 

| return the blow. Mr. Jefferſon, the preſent Miniſter 
7 of the United States at Verſailles, amongſt other 
. excellent obſervations on this ſubject has the follow- 

ing, which I extract with pleaſure from his Notes on 

Virginia, a moſt intereſting work, with which I have 

| juft privately been favoured. The ſea is the field 

on which we ſhould meet an European enemy, 

4 on that element it is neceſſary we ſhould poſſeſs 

p . ſome power. To aim at fuch a navy as the 
greater nations of Europe poſſefs would be a 

& fooliſh and wicked waſte of the energies of our 

«<. countrymen. It would be to pull on our heads 

4 that load of military expence which makes the 

4 European labourer go ſupperlefs to bed, and moi- 

« ſtens his bread with the ſweat of his brow. It 

cc will be enough if we enable ourſelves to prevent 

« infult from thoſe nations of Europe which are 

<<. weak on the ſea, becauſe circumflances exift which 

render even the fironger ones weak as to us. Provi- 

„ dence has placed their richeſt and moſt defenceleſs poſ- 

&« ſeſſions at our dior; has obliged their mol precious 

& commerce to paſs as it were in review before ms. 

« To protect this, or to aſſail us, a ſmall part 
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held only five horſes each, we went to Mr. 


Davenport” sinn, 'where we found a good 
| s | dinner 


« only of their naval force will ever be riſqued 
« acroſs the Atlantic. The dangers to which the 
„elements expoſe them here are too well known, 
© and the greater danger to which they would be 
« expoſed at home, were any general calamity to 
involve their whole fleet. They can attack us 
&« by detachment only; and it will ſuffice to make our- 
&« ſelves equal to what they may detach. Even a 
e ſmaller force than they may detach will be ren- 
tc dered equal or ſuperior by the quickneſs with which 
« any check may be repaired with us, while loſſes with 
<« them will be irreparable till too late, A ſmall 
<< naval force then is neceſſary for us, and a ſmall 


4 one is neceſſary. What this ſhould be Iwill not 


« undertake to ſay. I will only ſay it ſhould by no 
« means be ſo great as we are able to make it. Sup- 
« poſing. the million of dollars, or £300,000 ſterl. 
&« which Virginia would annually ſpare without diſ- 
tc treſs, be applied to the creating a navy. A ſingle 
« year's contribution would build, equip, man, and 
« ſend to ſea a force which ſhould carry 300 guns. 
« The reſt of the- confederacy exerting themſelves 
« in the ſame proportion would equip 1500 guns 
« more. So that one year's contribution would ſet 

« up a navy of 1800 guns. The Britiſh ſhips'of the 
« line average 76 guns; their frigates 38. 1800 
„ puns then would form a fleet of 30 ſhips, 18 
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dinner ready. I had letters from Mr. 
Wentworth to Mr. Jobn Tracy, the moſt 


conſidetable merchant ĩn the place; but, be- 


fore I had time to ſend them, he had heard 


* 


of my atrival, and, as I was arifipg from ta- 


ble, entered the room, and very politely in- 


vited me to paſs the evening with him. He 


vas accompanied by a Colonel, whoſe name 


is too difficult for me to write, having 
never been able to catch the manner of 
pronouncing it ; but it was. ſomething like 


Mig fleps. This Colonel remained with me 


till Mr. Tracy finiſhed his buſineſs, when 
he came.with two handſome carriages, well 
equipped, and conducted me and my Aide 
de Campe to his country-houfe. This houſe 


ſtands a mile from the town, in a very 


N ſituation; but of this I could my- 
ee eee ſelf 


« of which might be of the line, and 12 frigates. 


4 


1 Allowing eight men, the Britiſh average, for every 


* gun, their annual expence, including ſubſiſtence, 
« clothing, pay, and ordinary repairs,” would be 


e about 1280 dollars for every gun, or 2,304,000 
1 dollars for the whole., I Rate this only as one 


« year's poſſible exertion, without deciding whe- 


« ther more or leſs than a year's exertion ſhould 
* be thus applied.“ TRANSLATOR. 
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ſelf form no judgment, as it was already 
night. I went however, by moonlight; to 
ſee the garden, which is compoſed of dif- 
ferent terraces. There is likewiſe a hot- 
houſe and a number of young trees. The 
houſe is very handſome and well finiſhed, 
and every thing breathes that air of mag- 
nificence accompanied with ſimplicity, 
vrhich is only to: be found amongſt mer- 
chants. The evening paſſed rapidly by the 
aid of agreeable converſation and a few 
glaſſes of punch. The ladies we found aſ- 
ſembled were Mrs. Fracy, her two ſiſters, 
and their couſin; Miſa Lee. Mrs. Tracy 
has an agreeable and a ſenſible countenance, 
and her manners eorreſpond with her ap- 
pearance. At ten o clock an excellent ſup- 
per was ſer vet, we drank good wine, Miſs 
Lee ſung, and prevailed on Meſſieurs de 
Vaudreuil and Taleyrand to ſing; alfo : tos 
wards midnight the ladies withirew, but 


we continued drinking Maderia and Xery. 


Mr. Tracy, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, offered: us pipes, which were ac - 
cepted hy M. de Taleyrarid, and M. de Mon- 
5 the conſequence of which was 
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that 1 become intoxicated, and Were 
led home, where they were happy to get 


to bed. As to myſelf, I remained per- 
fectly cool, and continyed to converſe on 


ttade and politics with Mr. Tracy, who in- 


tereſted me greatly with an account of all 
the viciſſitudes of his fortune ſince the be- 
ginning of the war. At the end of 1777. 
his brother and he had loſt one and forty 
ſhips; and with regard to himſelf, he had 
not a ray of hope but in a ſingle letter of 


marque of eight guns, of which he had re, 


geived no news. As he was walking one 
day with his brother, and they were tea · 


ſoning together on the means of ſubſiſting 


their families (for they were both married) 
they perbeived a fail making for the har: 
bour. He immediately interrupted the 
converſation, ſaying to his brother, #f Per- 
haps it is a prize for me.“ The latter 
laugbed at him, but he immediately took 
a boat, went to meet: the ſhip, and found 
that ĩt was in fact aprize belonging to him, 
worth five and twenty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. Since that period, he has been 
aue always ee and he is at pres 


SS 


add. 5 A, | ſent 
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ſent thought to be worth near lad, oo 


ſterling. He has my warmeſt wiſhes for 
his proſperity ; for he is a ſenſible polite 
man, and, a good patriot. He has always. 
aſſiſted his country in time of need, and 


in 1781 lent five thouſand pounds to the 


State of Maſſachuſſets for the clothing of 


their troops,. and that only on the receipt 
of the Treaſurer, yet his quota of taxes in 
that very year amounted. to fix. thouſand 
pounds, One can hardly conceive how a 
ſimple individual can be burthened ſo far; 
but it muſt be underſtood, that beſides the 


duty of 5 per cent. on importation, requir- 


ed by Congreſs, the State impoſed another 
tax of the ſame value on the ſale of every 
article, in the nature of an exciſe, on rum, 
ſugar, coffee, &c. Theſe taxes are levied 
with great rigour: a merchant who re- 
ceives a veſſel is obliged to declare the car- 
go, and nothing can go out of the ſhip or 
warchouſe without paying the duty. The 
_ conſequence of this reſtraint is, that the 
merchants, in order to obtain free uſe of 
their property, are obliged themſelves to 
turn retailers, and pay the whole duty, 
R 4 the 
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the value of which they muſt recover from 
thoſe to whom they ſell. Without chis, 
they could neither draw from their ſtores 
what is neceſſary for their own conſump- 
tion, nor the ſmall articles, which they are 
in the way of ſelling, at the firſt hand; they 
are conſequently obl; ged to take out /icences, 


like tavern - keepers and retailers, thus fop- 


porting the whole weight of the impoſt 
both as merchants and as ſhop-keepers. 
Patriot as he is, Mr. Tracy cannot help 
blaming the rigour with which commerce 
is treated; a rigour ariſing from the pre- 
ponderance of the farmers or landholders, 
and alſo from the neceſſity which the go- 
vernment is under of finding money where 
it can; for the farmers eaſily evade the 
taxes; certificates , receipts, alledged griev- 


_ ances, reduce them almoſt to nothing. Thus 


bas a State, yet in its infaney, all the in- 
firmities of age, and taxation attaches it- 
ſelf to the very ſoutce of wealth, at the 
riſk of drying up its channels. [This ob- 
ſervation appears rather forced, as applied 
generally, e admitting that theſe 


impoſitions 
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impoſitions were the reſult of a critical and | 


immediate want. *Tranſlator.] 

I left Newbury Port, the 13th at ten in 
hs morning, and often ſtopped before I 
loſt ſight of this pretty little town, for 1 
had great pleaſure in enjoying the different 
aſpects it preſents. It is in general well 
built, and is daily increaſing i in new build- 


ings. The warehouſes of the merchants, 


which are near their own houſes, ſerve by 


way of ornament, and in point of architec- 


ture reſemble not a little our large green- 
houſes. Vou cannot ſee the ocean from 
the road to Jpfwich / and the country to the 
eaſtward is dry and rocky. Toward the 
weſt it is more fertile; but in general the 
land throughout the country, bordering on 
the ſea, is not fruitful. At the end of 
twelve miles is Ipſwich, where we ſtopped 


to bait our horſes, and were ſurprized to 


find a town between Newbury and Salem, | 
at leaſt as populous as theſe two ſea-ports, 
though indeed much. leſs opulent. But 
mounting an eminence near the tavern, 


I faw that Tpfwich was alſo a ſea-port. I 
Was told however | that the entrance was 


difficult, 
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| | difficult, and that at ſome times of the 
year there were not five feet upon the bar. 
1 From this eminence you ſee Cape Anne, 
. and the ſouth fide, of Plumb iſland, as well 
as a part of the north. The bearing of 
[ the coaſt, which trends to the eaſtward, 
= .- ſeems to me bagly laid down in the charts ; 
j 1 this coaſt trends. more ſoutherly above Ipſ- 
= wich, and forms, a ſort of hay. | Ipſwich 
| At preſent has but little trade, and its fiſhery 
| is alſo on the decline; but the ground in the 
[ neighbourhood is pretty good, and abounds 
in paſturage, ſothat the ſeamen having turn- 
| ed farmers, they have been in no want of 
l 2 5 which 1 8ccount Hit 


9 The Aleity and enterprise of © inhabitants 
ef the Eaſtern States are unremitted. The ſeaman 
:when on ſhore immediately applies himſelf to ſome 
handieraft occupation, or to huſbandry, and is al- 


Ways teady at 3, moment's warning to accompany 
"the captain his neighbour, who, is likewiſe frequent- 
y mechanic, to the fiſheries, Weſt-India voyages 
| are the 'moſt perilous expeditions, ſo that it is no 
. uncommon. gireumitance to find in a grew ef ex- 
| ] ;cellent New-England mariners, not 2 ſingle ſeaman, 
8 | o to ſpeak, by profeſſion. Hence ariſe that zeal, 
ſobriety, induſtry, ceconomy and attachment fox 
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for the very conſiderable population of this 
place where you meet with upwards of 
| | _ 


* 


which they are ſo juſtly edebrated, and which can- 
not fail of giving them, ſooner or later, a decided 


ſuperiotity at leaſt in the ſeas of the New World. 
This education and theſe manners, are the opera- 


tive cauſes of that wonderful ſpirit of enterprize 
and perſeverance, ſo admirably painted by Mr, Ed- 
mund Burke, in his wiſe, eloquent, and immortal 
ſpeech of March 22, 1775, on his motion ſor con- 
ciliation with the colonies. Pray, Sir, ſays be, 
% what in the world is equal to it? Paſs by the 
cc other parts (of America,) and look at the manner 
te in which the peqple of New England have of late 
carried on the whale fiſhery. Whilft we follow 
5. them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and 
« bebpld them penetrating into the deepgſt receſ- 
4 ſes of Hudſon's Bay, and Davis's Streights, whilſt 
$6 we ate looking for them beneath the arctic circle, 
„ we bear that they have pierced into the oppoſite 
us region of polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, 
« and engaged under the frozen ſerpent of the 
4 ſouth.. Falkland's Iſland which ſeemed too re- 
„% .mote and romantic an object for the graſp of na- 
te tional ambition, is but a ſtage and reſting-place 
te in the progreſs of their victorious induſtry, Nor 
16 is the equinoctial heat more diſcouraging to them 
e than the accumulated winter of both the poles, 
„ We know that Whilſt ſome of them draw the 
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two hundred houſes, in about two miles 
ſquare. - Before you arrive at Salem, is a 
Handſome riſing town called Beverley, 
'T his is a new eſtabliſhment produced by 
commerce, on the left ſhore, of the creek 


which bathes the town of Salem on the 
north ſide. One cannot but be aſtoniſhed 
10 fee beautiful houſes, large warehouſes Kc. 
ſpringing up in great numbers, at ſo ſmall 
a diſtance from a commercial town, the 
Fa of whichion any dtminiſhed by it &. 


The 
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60 Une and firike the harpoon on the coaſt of Aftica, 
* others run the longitude, and purfue their gi- 
er guntic game along the coaſt of Brazil. No ſea 
e but What is veted by their fiſheries, No cli- 
ee mate that is not witneſs to their toils. Neither 
«the perſeverance of Holland, nor the activity of 
-0© France, nor the dextrous 2 firm ſagacity of 
% Engliſh enterpriae, ever carried this moſt peri- 
e Jous mode of hardy induſtry to the extent to which 
& it has been puſhed: by this recent people ; 3 people 
2 who! are Rill, as it were, but in the griftle, and 
* not 42 hardened. into the bone of manhood;” 
Ta AsA ron. 
C2 „ The town of Deren began to flouriſh greatly 
towards the conclufion- of the war by the extraordi- 
niry ſpirit of enter pre, and great ſucceſs of the 
Meffcurs 
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The rain overtook us juſt as we were paſ- 


ſing near the lake which is three miles 


from Beverley. We croſſed the creek in 
two flat-bottomed boats, containing each 


fix horſes, It is near a mile wide; and in 


croſſing, we could very plainly diftinguiſh 
the opening of the harbour, and a caſtle 
ſituated on the extremity of the neck, 
which defends the entrance. This neck 
is a tongue of land running to the eaſtward 
and connected with Salem only by a very 
narrow ſort of cauſeway. On the other 
fide of the neck, and of the cauſeway, is 


the creek that forms the true port of Sa- 


lem, which has no other defence than the 
extreme difficulty of entering without a 
good practical pilot. The view of theſe 
two ports, which are confounded together 

to 


Meffieurs Cobbets, gentlemen of ſtrong underſtand- 
ings and the moſt liberal minds, well adapted to 
the moſt enlarged. commercial undertakings, and 
the buſineſs of government. Two of their priva- 
teers had the good fortune to capture in the Euro- 
pean ſeas, a few weeks previous to the peace, ſeveral 


Weſt- Indiamen to the value of at leaſt £100,000 


ſterling, TRANSLATOR, 
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to the fight; that of the town of Salem, 
which is embraced by two creeks, or ra- 


ther arms of the ſea, the ſhips and edifices 


Which appear intermingled, form a very 


beautiful picture, which I regret not hav- 


ing ſeen at a better ſeaſon of the year. As 
1 had no letters for any inhabitants of Salem, 
I Aighted at Good5ue's tavern, now kept by 
Mr. Robinſon, which I found very good, 
and was ſoon ſerved with an excellent ſup- 
per. In this inn was a ſort of club of 
merchants, two or three of whom'came to 
viſit me; and amongſt others, Mr. dela Fille, 
x merchant of Bourdeaux, who had been 
eſtabliſhed five years at Boſton he appear» 
ed a ſenſible man, and pretty well inform- 
ed reſpecting the commerce of the ons ra 
the language of which he ſpeaks well . 
The 14th in the morning, Mr. de la Fille 
called upon me ta conduct me to ſee the 
port 

* The Tranſlator, who was reſiding at this time 
at Salem, regretted exceedingly his accidental ab- 
ſence on the day the Marquis ſpent there, which he 


learnt, to his great mortification, on his return to 
the inn which the Marquis had juſt quitted. 
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port and ſome of the warchouſes. I found 
the harbour commodious for commerce, 
as veſſels may unload and take in their 
lading at the quays; there were about 
twenty in the port, ſeveral of which were 
ready to ſail, and others which had juſt ar- 
rived. In general, this place has a rich and 
animated appearance. At my return to the 
inn I found ſeveral merchants who came 


to teſtify their regret at not having been 


apprized more early of my arrival, and at 


not having it in their power to do the ho- 
At eleven, I got on 


nours of the town. ele 
horſeback, and taking the road to Boſton, 
was ſurpriſed to ſee the town, or ſuburb of 


Salem, extending near a mile in length to 


the weſtward. On the whole it is diffi- 
cult to conceive the ſtate of increaſe; and 
the proſperity of this country, after ſo 
long, and ſo ealamitous a war. The road 
from Salem to Boſton paſſes through an 
arid and rocky country, always within 
three or four miles of the ſea, without hav= 
i0g/a ſight of it; at a.. however, after 
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paſſing Lynn *, and Lynn Creek, you get 
2 view of it, and find yourſelf in a bay 
formed by Nabant's Point, and Pulling's 
Point. I got upon the rocks to the right 
of the roads, in order to embrace more of 
the country, and form a better judgment. 
Ieould diſtinguiſh not only the whole bay, 
but ſeveral of the iſlands in Boſton road, 


and part of the peninſula of Nantucket, near 
which I diſcovered the maſts of our ſhips 


of war. From hence to Winiimmet ferry, 


you travel over diſagreeable roads, ſometimes 


at the foot of rocks, at others acroſs ſalt 
marſhes. It is juſt eighteen miles from 
Salem to the ferry, where we embarked in 
a large ſcow, containing twenty horſes; and 
the wind, which was rather contrary, be- 
coming more ſo, we made ſeven tacks, and 
were near an hour in paſling. The land- 


ing is to the northward of the port, and 


to the caſt of Charles-Town ferry. Altho' 


Lynn is a very populous little place, and is 
celebrated for the manufature of women's fhoes, 
which they ſend to all parts of the continent. The 
town is almoſt wholly inhabited by ſhoemakers. 
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I knew that Mr. Dumas had prepared me 
a lodging. I found it more convenient to 
alight at Mr. Brackett's, the Cromwell's 
head, where I dined *. After dinner I went 
to the lodgings prepared for meat Mr. Col- 
ſon's, a glover in the main ſtreet. As I 
was drefling to wait on the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, he called upon me, and after 
permitting me to finiſh the buſineſs of the 
toilet, we. went together to Dn Coo- 
per's, and thence to the aſſociation ball, 
where I was received by my old acquain- 
tance Mr. Br:ick, who was one of the ma- 
nagers. Here I remained till ten o'clock ; 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil opened the ball 


This is a moſt excellent inn, and Mr. Brackett 


a ſhrewd and active friend to the true principles of 
the revolution. His fign of Cromwell's head gave 
great umbrage to the Britiſh under General Gage, 
who would not ſuffer it to remain. This circum- 
ſtance alone could have induced Mr. Brackett to re- 
ſtore it after they were expelled the town, as reflec- 
tion might have convinced him, that in the actual 


poſition of America, there was much more to be ap- 


prehended from a Cromwell than a Charles. 
' TRANSLATOR, 
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with Mrs. Temple *, M. de 1 Aiguille the 
elder, and M. Trueguet danced alſo, each 


of 


The reader will obſerve that the author in ſpeak- 
ing of this lady, of Mr. Bowdoin, her father, and 
the reſt of the family, diſdains to mention her huſ- 
band, Mr. John Temple, ſo celebrated for political 
duplicity on both ſides of the water. This gentle 
man was, however, at this very time at Boſton, 


abuſing Gov. Hancock, Dr. Cooper, and the moſt 
tried friends to America, in the public prints, and 


endeavouring to ſow diſſenſions amongſt the peo- 


ple. Every newſpaper into which he could ob- 
tain admiſſion, was ſtuffed with diſguſting enco- 


miums on Mr. Jaobn Temple, whom Mr. John Tem- 
ple himſelf held forth as the paragon of American 
patriotiſm, as the moſt active and inveterate enemy 


to England, and a victim to Britiſh vengeance ; 


which he endeavoured to prove by inſtances taken' 
from the Engliſh prints, of his treachery to England, 
and by boaſting of his dextecity in outwitting the 
Miniſter of that country. Yet no ſooner did peace 
take place, than to the aſtoniſhment of every fenſible 
and honeft man in Europe and America, this very 
perſon, equally deteſted by, and obnoxious to, both 
countries, was diſpatched as the ſole repreſentative of 
England to that country, of which he is alſo a ſworn 
citizen, and whoſe father-in-law is the preſent Go- 
vernor of Maſſachuſſets. It is impoſſible to add to 
the folly and infamy of ſuch a nomination. The 
choice of an Ambaſſodor to Congreſs would have 
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of them a minuet, and did honour to the [ 
French nation, by their noble and eaſy man- 1 
ner; but I am ſorry to ſay, that the con- 4 
traſt was conſiderable between them and the l 
Americans, who are in general very auk- L 


ward, particularly in the minuet. The | 
prettieſt women dancers were Mrs. Jarvis, 'v 
her ſiſter, Miſs Berfy Broom, and Mrs. 1 
Whitmore. The ladies were all well dreſſed, 4 
but with leſs elegance and refinement than I 
at Philadelphia . The aſſembly room is j 
8 2 ſuperb, 


fallen with more propriety on Arnold. His was a bold 
and ſingle act of treachery; the whole political life 
of Mr. Temple has been one continued violation of 
good faith, For further particulars of this gentle- _ 
man's conduct, ſee the Political Magazine for 1780, | 
p. 691, and 740, but volumes might be written on [4 
this ſubject. The Tranſlator is ſorry to add, that | 
whilſt he lives and flouriſhes, the virtuous, the ami- 
able Dr. Cooper is in his grave, and Mr. Hancock, 
that illuſtrious citizen, he fears, not far removed 
from it. TRANSLATOR. | 
The Tranſlator was preſent at this aſſembly at 
Boſton, which was truly elegant, where we ſaw Mr. J. 'N 
Temple ſtanding behind the croud, eyeing, like Mil- | 
ton's Devil, the perfect harmony and good humour o 
ſubſiſting between the French officers and the inha- | 
bitants, not as a friend to Britain, for that would 
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ſuperb, in a good ſtyle of architecture, well 
decorated, and well lighted; it is admirably 
well calculated for the coup d il, and there 
is good order, and every neceſſary refreſh- 
ment. This aſſembly is much ſuperior. to 
5 that of the City Tavern at Philadelphia. 

| The 15th, in the morning, M. de Vau- 
| dreuil, and M. le Tombes, the French 
Conſul, called on me the moment I was 
| going out to viſit them. After ſome con- 
verſation, we went firſt to wait on Governor 
Hancock *, who was ill of the gout, and 


| unable to receive us; thence we went 
\ | to 
| | have been pardonable, but to diſcord, for he was at 
this very inſtant boaſting of his inveteracy to Britain. 

TRANSLATOR. 


* I bad ſeen Mr. Hancock eighteen months be- 
fore, on my former journey to Boſton, and had a 
long converſation with him, in which I eaſily diſ- 
covered that energy of character which had enabled 
him to act ſo diſtinguiſhed a part in the preſent revo- 
lution. He formerly poſſeſſed a large fortune, which 
he has almoſt entirely ſacrificed in the defence of his 
country, and which contributed not a little to main- 
| tain its credit, Though yet a young man, for he is 
| not yet fifty, he is unfortunately very ſubject to the 


| gout, and is ſometimes, for whole months, unable 
[\ to ſee company, 
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to Mr. Bowdoin's, Mr. Brick's, and Mr. 


Cuſhing's, the Deputy Governor. I dined 
with the Marquis de Vaudreuil, and after 
dinner drank tea at Mr. Bowdoin's, who 
engaged us to ſupper, only allowing M. de 
Vaudreuil and myſelf half an hour to pay a 
viſit to Mrs. Cuſhing. The evening was 
ſpent agreeably, in a company of about 
twenty perſons, among whom was Mrs. 
Whitmore, and young Mrs. Bowdoin, who 
was a new acquaintance for me, not having 
ſeen her at Boſton when I was there the 
preceding year. She has a mild and agree- 
able countenance, and a character corre- 
ſponding with her appearance, 

The next morning I went with the Mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil to pay ſome other viſits, 
and dined with Mr. Brick, where were up- 
wards of thirty perſons, and amongſt others 
Mrs. Tudor, Mrs. Morton, Mrs. Swan, 
&c. The two former underſtood French ; 
Mrs. Tudor in particular knows it per- 
fectly, and ſpeaks it tolerably well. I was 
very intimate with her during my ſtay at 
Boſton, and found her poſſeſſed, not only 
of underſtanding, but of grace and deli- 
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cacy, in ber mind and manners. 


we roſe from dinner; 


After 
dinner, tea Was ſerved, which being over, 
r, Brick i in ſome ſort inſiſted, but very 
politely, on our ſtaying ſupper. This ſup- 
per was on table exactly four hours after 


it may be imagined 


therefore that we did not eat much, but 
the Americans paid ſome little compliments 
to it; for, in general, they eat leſs than we 
do, at their repaſts, but as often as you 
chooſe, which is in my opinion a very. bad 
method. Their aliments behave with their 
ſtomachs, as we do in France on paying 
viſits ; they never depart, until they ſee 
others enter. In other reſpects we paſſed 


the day very agreeably. Mr. Brick is an 


amiable man, and does the honours of his 
table extremely well; and there reigned in 
this ſociety a ton of caſe and freedom, which 
1s pretty general at Boſton, and cannot fail 


of being pleaſing to the French. 


The day following Iwaited at home for M. 
de Vaudreuil, whocalled on me toconduct me 
todinner on board the Souverain. This ſhip, 
as well as the Hercule, was at anchor about 
a mile from the port. The officer who 
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commanded her, gave us a great and excel- 


lent dinner, the honours of which he did, | 
both to the French and Americans, with ; | 
that noble and benevolent ſpirit which cha- 1 


racterizes him. Among the latter was a 
young man of eighteen, of the name of Bar- 
rel, who had been two months on board, 
that by living continually with the French, 
he might accuſtom himſelf to ſpeak their 
language, which cannot fail of being one 1 
day uſeful to him *. For this is far from | ; 
being a common qualification in America, 
nor can it be conceived to what a degree it 
has hitherto been neglected; the importance | 
of it however begins to be felt, nor can it 5 1 
be too much encouraged for the benefit of 
both nations. It is faid, and certainly with 
great truth, that not only individuals, but 
even nations, only quarrel for want of a 
n underſtanding; but it may be af- 


8 4 firmed 


* This is a very amiable young aka 7 
his father a great connoiſſeur i in prints and paintings. 
He was happy to have the opportunity of purchaſing 
2 compleat collection of Hagarth's prints from the 
Tranſlator, then on his return to Europe. 
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1 | firmed in a more direct and poſitive ſenſe, 
i that mankind in general are not diſpoſed to 
i love thoſe to whom they cannot eaſily com- 
| municate their ideas and impreſſions. Not 
| 1 only does their vivacity ſuffer, and their 
U | impatience become inflamed, but ſelf-love 
is offended as often as they ſpeak without 
being underſtood; inſtead of which, a man 
experiences a real ſatisfaction in enjoying an 
advantage not poſſeſſed by others, and of 
which he is authorized conſtantly to avail 
himſelf. I have remarked during my reſi- 
1 dence in America, that thoſe amongſt our 
i officers, who ſpoke Engliſh, were much 
ft more diſpoſed to like the inhabitants of the 
country, than the others who were not 
able to familiarize themſelves. with the 
language. Such is in fact the procedure of 
the human mind, to impute to others the 
contrarieties we ourſelves experience; and 
ſuch, poſſibly, is the true origin of that 
diſpoſition we call bumeur, which muſt be 
confidered as a diſcontent of which We can- 
not complain; an interior diſſatisfaction 
which torments us, without giving us the 
| 1 of atributing the cauſe of it to any 
| : | ; other 
| 
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other perſon. Humeur, or peeviſhneſs, ſeems 
to be to anger, what melancholy is to 
grief; both one and the other are of longer 
duration, becauſe they have no fixed object, 
and do not carry, ſo to ſpeak, their comple- 
ment with them; ſo that never attaining 
that exceſs, that maximum of ſenſibility, 


which brings on that repoſe, or change of 


ſituation which nature wills, they can nei- 
ther be completely gratified, nor exhale 
themſelves entirely. As for the Americans, 
they teſtify more ſurprize than peeviſh- 
neſs, at meeting with a foreigner who 
did not underſtand Engliſh. But if they 
are indebted for this opinion to a prejudice 
of education, a ſort of national pride, that 
pride ſuffered not alittle from the reflection, 
which frequently occurred, of the language 
of the country being that of their op- 
preſſors. Accordingly. they avoided theſe 
expreſſions; you ſpeak Engliſh; you under- 
Land Engliſh well; and I have often heard 
them fay——you ſpeak American well; 'the 
American is not difficult to learn. Nay, they 
have carried it even ſo far, as ſeriouſly to 
propoſe introducing a new language; and 
ſome 
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ſome perſons were deſirous, for the conve- 
nĩence of the public, that the Hebrew ſhould 
be ſubſtituted for the Engliſh. The pro- 
poſal was, that it ſhould be taught in the 
ſchools, and made uſe of in all public acts. 
We may imagine that this project went no 
farther; but we may conclude from the 
mere ſuggeſtion, that the Americans could 
not expreſs in a more energetic manner, 
their averſion for the Engliſh. 

This digreſſion has led me far from the 
Squverain, where I would return, how- 
ever, with pleaſure, were it not to take 
leave of the Commandeur de Glanderes, 
and to experience a thick fog, which 
compelled me to renounce an excurſion 
I propoſe making in the harbour, and 
to get back to Boſton as faſt as poſſible, 
without viſiting Caſtie Hand, and Fort Wile 
liam. On landing, the Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil and I went to drink tea at Mr. 
Cuſhing's, who is Lieutenant Governor 
of the State; whence we went to Mr. 
Tudor's, and ſpent a very agreeable even- 
ing. M. de Parois, nephew of M. de Vau- 
dreuil, had brought his harp, which he 
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accompanied with great taſte and ſkill; this 


was the firſt time, however, for three years, 

that I had heard truly vocal and national 

muſic. It was the firſt time that my ear had 

been ſtruck with thoſe airs, and thoſe words, 

which reminded me of the pleaſures, and 

agreeable ſentiments, which employed the 

beſt zra of my life. I thought myſelf in 

Heaven, or which is the ſame thing, I 

thought myſelf returned to my country, 

and once more ſurrounded by the objects of 

my affection. | 
On the 17th, I breakfaſted with ſeveral i 

artillery officers, who had arrived with 

their troop; that corps having greatly 

preceded the reſt of the infantry, in order | 

to have time to embark their cannon, and 1 

other ſtores, At cleven I mounted my borſe, j 

and went to Cambridge, to pay a viſit to 

Mr. Willard, the Preſident of that Univer- 

ſity. My route, though ſhort, it being 

ſcarce two leagues from Boſton to Cam- 

bridge, required me to travel both by ſea 

and land, and to paſs through a field of 1 

battle, and an intrenched camp. It has "ll 

been long ſaid that the route to Parnaſſus is 

difficult, but the obſtacle we have there ta 
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encounter, are rarely of the ſame nature 
with thoſe which were in my way. A view 
of the chart of the road, and townof Boſton, 
will explain this better than the hol ela- 
borate defcription. The reader will ſee 
that this town, one of the moſt ancient in 
America, and which contains from twenty 
to five and twenty thouſand inhabitants, is 
built upon a peninſula in the bottom of a 
large bay, the entrance of which is diffi- 
cult, and in which lie diſperſed a number 
of iſlands, that ſerve ſtill further for its de- 
fence; it is only acceſſible one way on the 
land fide, by a long neck or tongue of land, 
ſurrounded by the ſea on each ſide, form- 
ing a ſort of cauſeway. To the Northward 
of the town is another peninſula, which 
adheres to the oppoſite ſhore by a very ſhort 
rock, and on this peninſula is an eminence 
called Bunker's-h1ill, at the foot of which 
ire the remains of the little town of Charles- 
town, Cambridge is ſituated to the North- 
weſt, about two miles from Boſton; but to 
go there in a right line, you muſt croſs a 
pretty conſiderable arm of the ſea, in which 
are e dangerous ſhoals, and, upon the coaſt, 
moraſſes 
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moraſſes difficult to paſs; ſo. that the only 
communication between the whole nor- 


thern part of the Continent, and the town 


of Boſton, is by the ferry of Charigſtoun, 
or that of Viniſimet. The road to Cam- 
bridge lies through the field of battle of 
Bunker's-hill. After an attentive exami- 
nation of that poſt, I could find nothing 
formidable in it *; for the Americans had 
ſcarcely time to form a breaſtwork, that is, 
a ſlight retrenchment without a ditch, 
which ſhelters the men from muſquet ſhot, 
as high as the breaſt. Their obſtinate re- 


ſtance therefore, and the prodigious loſs 


ſuſtained by the Engliſh on this occaſion, 
muſt be attributed ſolely to their valour. 
The Britiſh troops were repulſed on all 
ſides, and put in ſuch diſorder, that Gen. 
Howe is ſaid to have been at one time left 
ſingle in the field of battle, until General 
Clinton arrived with a reinforcement, and 
turned the left of the American poſition, 


which 


* Bunker's-hill is an eminence neither more ſteep, 


nor more difficult of acceſs than Primroſe-hill near 


Hampſtead, in the neighbourhood of London. 
TRANSLATOR, 
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which was weaker and more acceſſible on 
that ſide. It was then that Gen. Warren, who 
was formerly a phyſician, fell, and the Ame- 


ricans quitted the field, leſs perhaps from 


the ſuperiority of the enemy, than from 
knowing that they had another poſition as 
good, behind the neck which leads to 
Cambridge; for, in fact, that of Bunker's- 
hill was uſeful only in as much as it com- 
manded Charleſtown ferry *, and allowed 
them to raiſe batteries apainſt the town of 
Boſton. But was it. neceflary to expoſe 
themſelves to the deſtruction of their own 
houſes, and the laughter of their fellow 
citizens, only that they might haraſs the 
Englith in any aſylum which ſooner or later 
they muſt abandon? Beſides that, the Ame- 
ricans could only occupy the heights of 
Bunker's-hill, the loops and frigates of the 
enemy taking them in flank the inſtant they 

deſcended 


A bridge of 1503 feet in length, and 42 in 
breadth, is juſt compleated (in 1786) between Boſton 
and Charleſtown, well lighted at night with 40 lamps. 
This important work was executed by ſubſcription. 


The greateſt depth of the water is 46 feet nine inches, 
And the leaſt is I4 feet. TRANSLATOR, 
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deſcended from them. Such, however, 
was the effect of this memorable battle, in 
every reſpect honourable for our allies, that 
it is impoſſible tocalculate the conſequences 
of a complete victory v. The Engliſh, who 
had upwards of eleven hundred men killed 
and wounded, in which number were 
ſeventy officers, might poſſibly have loſt as 
many more in their retreat; for they were 
under the neceſſity of embarking to return 
to Boſton, which would have been almoſt 
impracticable, without the protection of 
their ſhipping ; the little army of Boſton 
would in that caſe have been almoſt totally 
deſtroyed, and the town muſt of courſe 
have been evacuated. But what would have 
been the reſult of this? Independence was 
not then declared, and the road to negociation 
was ſtill open; an accommodation might 
have taken place between the Mother Coun- 
try and her Colonies, and animoſities might 

have 


* This attack on Bunker's-hill took place in the 
time of the hay harveſt, and much execution was 
done amongſt the Britiſh by ſome field-pieces and 
muſquetry concealed behind the cocks of hay. . 
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have ſubſided. The ſeparation not having 
been compleated, England would not have 
expended one hundred millions ; ſhe would 
have preſerved Minorca and the Floridas; 
nor would the balance of Europe, and the 
liberty of the ſeas have been reſtored. For 
it muſt in general be admitted, that England 
alone has reaſon to complain of the manner 
in which the fate of arms has decided this 
long quarrel. 
Scarcely have you paſſed the neck which 
joins the peninſula to the Continent, and 
which is hemmed in on one ſide by the 
mouth of the My/tic&, and on the other by 
a bay called Milt Pond, than you ſee the 
ground riſing before you, and you diſtin- 
guiſh on ſeveral eminences the principal 
forts which defended the entrenched camp 
of Cambridge. The left of this camp was 
bounded by the river, and the right ex- 
tended towards the ſea, covering this town 
which lay in the rear. I examined ſeveral 
of theſe forts, particularly that of Praſpect- 
Bill. All theſe entrenchments ſeemed to 
me to be executed with intelligence; nor 
was I ſurprized that the Engliſh reſpected 
| 4 them 
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them the whole winter of 1776. The 
American troops, who guarded this poſt, 
paſſed the winter at their eaſe, in good 
barracks, well flanked, and well covered ; 
they had at that time abundance of provi- 


ſions, whilſt the Engliſh, notwithſtanding 


their communication with the ſez, were in 
want of various eſſential articles, particularly 


fire-wood and freſh meat. Their govern- 


ment, not expecting to find the Americans 
ſo bold and obſtinate, provided too late for 
the ſupply of the little army at Boſton. 
This negligence, however, they endeavoured 
to repair, and ſpared nothing for that pur- 
poſe, by freighting a great number of 
veſſels, in which they crowded a vaſt num- 


ber of ſheep, oxen, hogs, and poultry of 


every kind; but theſe ſhips, failing at a bad 
ſeaſon of the year, met with gales of wind 
in going out of port, and were obliged to 
throw the greateſt part of their cargoes into 
the ſea; inſomuch that, it is ſaid, the coaſt 
of Ireland, and the adjoining ocean, were 
for ſome time covered with herds, which 
unlike thoſe of Proteus, were neither able 
to live amidſt the waves, nor gain the ſhore. 


Vo. II. T The 
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The Americans, on the contrary, who had 
the whole continent at their diſpoſal, and 
had neither exhauſted their reſources, nor 
their credit, lived happy and tranquil 'in 
their barracks, awaiting the ſuccours pro- 
miſed thean in the ſpring. Theſe ſuccours 
were offe red and furniſhed with much gene- 
rofity by the Southern Provinces; provinces, 
with which, under the Engliſh Govern- 
ment, they had no connexion whatever, 
md which were more foreign to them than 
the mother country. It was alrcady a great 
mark of confidence, therefore, on the part 
of the New Englanders, to count upon that 
aid which was offered by generoſity alone *: 
but who could foreſee that a citizen of Vir- 
ginia, who, for the firſt time, viſited theſe 
northern countries, not only ſhould becotne 
their liberator, but ſhould even _ how 
to erect trophies, to ſerve as a baſe to the 
| e 


.  ® Surely good policy had ſome ſhare in the ala- 
erity of theſe proffered ſuccours, nor does this ſup- 
poſition, whilſt it does credit to the diſcernment, 
derogate from the generoſity of the Virginians. 
Tua ros agitur, paries cum proximus ardet ! 
TRANSLATOR, 
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great edifice of Liberty? Who could foreſee 
that the enterprize, which failed at Banker's 
hill, at the price even of the blood of the 
brave Warren, and that of a thouſand 
Engliſh facrificed to his valour, attempted 
on another ſide and conducted by General 
Waſhington, ſhould be the work only of 
dne night, the effect of a ſimple manœuvre, 
of a ſingle combination? Who could fore- 
ſee, in ſhort, that the Engliſh would be 
compelled to evacuate Boſton, and to aban- 
don their whole artillery and all their am- 
munition, without coſting the life of a ſin- 
gle ſoldier ? 

To attain this important object, it was 
only neceſſary to occupy the heights of 
Dorcheſter, which formed another penin- 


ſula, the extremity of which is within can- 


non ſhot of Boſton, and in a great meaſure 
commands the port : but it required the 
eye of General Waſhington toappreciate the 
importance of this poſt; it required his 
activity and reſolution to undertake to ſteal 
a march upon the Engliſh, who ſurrounded 
it with their ſhipping, and who could 
tranſport troops thither with the greateſt 

T 2 facility. 
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facility. | But it required ſtill more : no- 
thing ſhort of the power, or rather the 
great credit he had already acquired in the 
army, and the diſcipline he had eſtabliſhed, 
were requiſite to effect a general movement 
of the troops encamped at Cambridge and 
at Roxbury, and carry his plan into execu- 
tion, in one night, with ſuch celerity and 
filence, as that the Engliſh ſhould only 
be apprized of it, on ſeeing, at the 
break of day, entrenchments already 
thrown up, and batteries ready to open upon 
them. Indeed he had carried his precau- 
tions ſo far, as to order the whips to be 
taken from the waggoners, leſt their im- 
patience, and the difficulty of the roads 
might induce them to make uſe of them, 
and occaſion an alarm. It is not ealy to 
add to the aſtoniſhment naturally excited 
by the principal, and above all, by the early 
events of this memorable wir ; but I muſt 
mention, that whilſt General Waſhington 
was blockading the Engliſh in Boſton, his 
army was in ſuch want of powder as not 
to have three rounds a man; and that if a 
bomb- ketch had not ehanced to run on 
ſhore 


| 
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ſhore in the road, containing ſome tons of 
powder, which fell into the hands of the 


Americans, it would have been impoſſible 
to attempt the affair of Dorcheſter ; as with- 
out it, they had not wherewithal to ſerve 
the batteries propoſed to be erected. 

I apprehend that nobody will be diſpleaſ- 
ed at this digreſſion; but ſhould it be 
otherwiſe, I muſt obſerve, that in a very 
ſhort excurſion I had made to Boſton, 
eighteen months before, having viſited all 
the retrenchments at Roxbury and Dorcheſ- 
ter, I thought it unneceſſary to return thi- 
ther, and I was the leſs diſpoſed to it from 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, and the ſhort time 
I had to remain at Boſton, - But how is it 
poſſible to enter into a few details of this 
ſo juſtly celebrated town, without recalling 
the principal events which have given it re- 
nown? But how, above all, reſiſt the plea- 
ſure of retracing every thing which may 
contribute to the glory of the Americans; 
and the reputation of the illuſtrious Chief ? 
Nor is this ſtraying from the temple of 
the Muſes, to conſider objects which 
muſt long continue to conſtitute their 


2 theme. 
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theme. Cambridge is an aſylum worthy 
of them; it is a little town inhabited only 
by ſtudents, profeſſors, and the ſmall num- 
ber of fervants and workmen whom they 
employ. The building deſtined for the 
univerſity is noble and commanding,though 
It be not yet compleated it already con- 
tains three handſome halls for the claſſes, 
a cabinet of natural philoſophy, and inſtru- 
ments of every kind, as well for aſtronomy, 
as for the ſciences dependant on mathema- 
tics; va vaſt gallery, in which the library is 
placed, and a chapel correſponding with 
the grandeur and magnificence of the other 
parts of the edifice, The library, which is 
already numerous, and which contains 
handſome editions of the beſt authors, and 
well bound books, owes its richneſs to the 
zeal of ſeveral citizens, who, ſhortly be- 
fore the war, formed a ſubſcription, by 
means of which they began to ſend for 
books from England. But as their fund 
was very moderate, they availed themſelves 
of their connexions with the mother coun- 
try, and, above all, of that generoſity 
PERS the Engliſh invariably dif play when- 


ever 


predeceſſore—paſſibus quis. 
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ever the object is, to propagate uſeful. 


knowledge in any part of the world. Theſe 
zealous citizens not only wrote to En gland, 


but made ſeveral voyages thither in ſearch 
of aſſiſtance, which they readily obtained. 


One individual alone, made them a preſent 


to the amouut of FL 500 ſterling ; I wiſh I 
could recolle& his name, but it is eaſy ta 
diſcover it *. It is inſcribed in letters of 
gold over the compartment containing the 


books which he beſtowed, and which form 


a (rem library. For it is the rule, that 
+ each 


The Tranſlator is happy in being able to ſupply 
this deficiency, by recording the reſpeAful name of the 
late Tnomas HoLLis, Eſq; a truly eminent citizen 
of England, who, in every act of his public and pri- 
vate life, did honour to his illuſtrious name, to his 
country, and to human nature. One of his anceſtors 
too, of the ſame name, founded, in this ſame college, 
a profeſſorſhip for the mathematics and natural philo- 
ſophy, and ten ſcholarſhips for ſtudents in theſe and 
ather ſciences, with other benefactions, to the amount 
of little leſs than £5000 ſterling. Public virtue, and 
private accompliſhments ſeem to be hereditary in this 
family; Mr. Thomas Brand Hollis, the inheritor of 
this fortune, purſuing the footſteps of his excellent 
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each donation to the univerſity ſhall re- 
main as it was received, and occupy a place 
apart; a practice better adapted to encou- 
rage the generoſity of benefactors, and to 
expreſs gratitude, than to facilitate the li- 
brarian's labour, or that of the ſtudents. 
It js probable therefore, that, as the col- 
lection is augmenting daily, a mgre com- 
modious arrangement will be adopted. 
The profeſſors of the univerſity live in 
their own houſes, and the ſtudents board 
in the town for a moderate price. Mr. 
Willard, who was juſt elected Preſident, 
is alſo a member of the academy of 
Boſton, to which he acts as Secretary 
of the foreign correſpondence, We had 
already had ſome intercourſe with each 
other, but 1t pleaſed me to have the 
opportunity of forming a more particular 
| acquaintance with him ; he unites to great 
underſtanding and literature, a knowledge 
of the abſtruſe ſciences, and particularly 
aſtronomy, I muſt here repeat, what I 
haye obſerved elſewhere, that i in compar- 
ing our univerſitics and our Fuclics 1 in ge- 
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would not be our intereſt to call for a de- 
cifion of the queſtion, which of the two | 
nations ſhould be conſidered as an infant | 
people. | 
The ſhort time I remained at Cambridge | 
allowed me to ſce only two of the pro- | 
feſſors, and as many ſtudents, whom I | 
either met with, or who came to viſit me | 
at Mr, Willard's. I was expected to dine 
with our Conſul, Mr. de Letombes, and I 
was obliged to hurry, for they dine carlier 
at Boſton than at Philadelphia. I found 
upwards of twenty perſons aſſembled, as 
well French officers, as American gentle- 
men, in the number of whom was Doctor 
Cooper, a man juſtly celebrated, and not 
, leſs diſtinguiſhed by the graces of his mind, 
and the amiableneſs of his character, than 
by his uncommon eloquence, and patriotic w 
zeal. He has always lived in the ſtricteſt 
intimacy. with Mr. Hancock, and has been 
uſeful to him on more than one occaſion. | > 
Amongſt the Americans attached by poli- | 
tical intereſt to France, no one has Uiſplay- | | 
ed a more marked attention to the French, 
nor has any man reccived from Nature a 


character 1 
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character more analogous to their own. But 
it was in the ſermon he delivored, at the 


ſolemn inauguration of the new conſtitu- 


tion of Maſſachuſſets, that he ſeemed to 
pour forth his whole foul, and develop 
at once all the reſources of his genius, and 
every | ſentiment of his heart. The French 


nation, and the monarch who governs it, 


are there characterized and celebrated with 
equal grace and delicacy. Never was there 
fo happy, and fo poignant a mixture of 
religion, politics, philoſophy, morality, 
and even of literature. This diſcourſe 


muſt be known at Paris, where I ſent ſe- 


veral copies, which I have no doubt will 
be eagerly tranſlated. I hope only that it 


will eſcape the avidity of thoſe haſty wri- 
ters, who have made a fort of property of 


the preſent revolution; nothing, in fact, 


is more dangerous than theſe precipitate 


traders in literature, who pluck the fruit 


the moment they have any hopes of ſelling 
It, thus depriving us of the pleaſure of en- 
Joying it in its maturity. It is for a Salluſt 


and a Tacitus alone to tranſmit in their 


works, the actions and harangues of their 
contem- 
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contemporaries ; nor did t bey write till af 
ter ſome great change in affairs had placed 
an immenſe interval between the epocha of 


the hiſtory they tranſmitted, and that in 


which it was compoſed ; the art of print- 
ing too, bei.y then unknown, they were 
enabled to meaſure, and to moderate, at 
pleaſure, the publicity they thought pro- 
per to give to their productions. 
Doctor Cooper, whom I never quitted 
without regret, propoſing to me to drink 
tea with him, I accepted it without dif- 
ficulty. He received me in a very ſmall 
houſe, furniſhed in the fimpleſt manner, 
every thing in it bore the character of a mo- 
deſty which proved the feeble foundation of 
thoſe colonies ſo induſtriouſly propagated 
by the Engliſh, who loſt no occaſion of in- 
ſinuating that his zeal for the Congreſs and 
their allies had a very different motive from 
patriotiſm and the genuine love of liber- 
iy *. Aviſit to Mrs, Tudor, where Mr. de 
Vaudreuil 


Mr. John Temple finding himſelf detected, and 
il received at Boſton, was the undoubted author 
of theſe calumnies againſt Doctor Cooper, who had 


nobly dared to warn his countrymen againſt his 
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Vaudreuil and I had again the pleaſure of 
an agreeable converſation, interrupted from 
time to time by pleaſing muſic, rapidly 
brought round the hour for repairing to the 
club. This afſembly is held every Tueſ- 
day, in rotation, at the houſes of the dif- 


ferent members who coinpoſe it; this was 
the day for Mr. Ruſſel *, an honeſt mer- 
chant, 


inſidious attempts to diſunite the friends to liberty, 
under the maſk of zeal and attachment to America. 
He dared, contrary to the deciſive evidence of a long 
ſeries of pure diſintereſted public conduct in the 
bour of danger, when Mr. Temple was a ſkulking, 
penſioned refugee in England, more than to inſi- 
nuate, that Doctor Cooper, and Mr. Hancock, that 
martyr to the public cauſe, were actually in pay of 
the French court ; but if ever there could be a doubt 
entertained of ſuch characters, founded on the aſſer- 
tions of ſuch a man, His ſubſequent conduct has irre- 
fragably proved, that as the calumny was propagated 
by him, ſo the ſuggeſtion muſt have originated in his 
own heart, Let not the Angla-American Conſul Ge- 
neral to the United States complain. Hiſtorical juſ- 
tice will overtake both him and Arnold, It is a con- 
dition in the indenture of their bargain. 
TRANSLATOR. 
The Tranſlator had the pleaſure of being ac- 
quainted with the ſon of Mr. Ruſſel and his friend 
Winthrop, in France and Holland. He had the 
good fortune likewiſe to meet with the latter at Boſ- 


at. Lane 
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chant, who gave us an excellent reception. 
The laws of the club are not ſtraitening, 
the number of diſhes for ſupper alone are 
limited, and there muſt be only two of 
meat, for ſupper is not the American re- 
paſt. Vegetables, pies, and eſpecially good 
wines, are not ſpared. The hour of aſſem- 
bling is after tea, when the company play 
at cards, converſe, and read the public pa- 
pers, and fit down to table between nine 
and ten. The ſupper was as free as if 
there had been no ſtrangers, ſongs were 
given at table, and a Mr. Stewart ſung 
ſome which were very gay, with a tolera- 
ble good voice. 

The 19th the yeathen was very bad, and 
I went to breakfaſt with Mr. Broom, where 
I remained ſome time, the converſation 
being always agreeable. and unreſtrained. 
Some officers who called upon me, having 
taken up the reſt of the morning, I at 
length joined Mr. de Vaudreuil to go and 


dine 


ton, He takes a pride in mentioning theſe amiable 
young men, as they cannot fail of becoming valuable 


members of a riſing country which attraQts the atten- 
tion of the world. TRANSLATOR, 
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dine with Mr. Cuſhing. The Lieutenant 
Governor, on this occaſion, perfectly ſup- 
ported the juſtly acquired reputation of the 
inhabitants of. Boſton, of being friends to 
good wine, good cheer, and hoſpitality, 
After dinner he conducted us into the 
apartment of MIS fon, and his daughter-in- 
law, with whom we were invited to drink 
tea. For though they inhabited the ſame 
houſe with their father, they had a ſeparate 
houſchold, according to the cuſtom in 
America; where it is very rare for young 
people to live with their parents, when 
they are once ſettled in the world. In a 
nation which is in a perpetual ſtate of in- 
creaſe,” every thing ſavours of that general 
tendency ; every thing divides and multi- 
plies. The ſenſible and amiable Mrs. Tu- 
dor was once more our centre of union, 
during the evening, which terminated in a 
familiar and very agreeable ſupper at young 
Mrs. Bowdoin's. Mr. de Parois, and Mr. 
Dumas ſung different airs and duets, and 
Mrs. Whitmore undertook the pleaſure of 
the eyes, whilſt they ſupplied the gratifi- 


eation of our ears. 


The 
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The zcth was wholly devoted to ſociety; 
Mr. Broom gave me an excellent dinner, 
the honours of which were performed by - 
Mrs. Jarvis and her fiſter, with as much 
politeneſs and attention as if they had been 
old and ugly. I ſupped with Mr. Bow- 


. doin, where I ſtill fannd more handſome 


women aſſembled. If I do not place Mrs. 
Temple, Mr. Bowdoin's daughter in the 
number, it is not from want of reſpect, 
but becauſe her figure is ſo diſtinguiſhed 
as to make it unneceſſary to pronounce her 
truly beautiful ; nor did ſhe ſuffer in the 
compariſon with a girl of twelve years old; 
who was formed however to attract atten- 
tion, This was neither a handſome child 
nor a pretty woman, but rather an angel 
in diſguiſe of a young girl; for I am ata 
loſs otherwiſe to expreſs the idea which 
young perſons, of that age; convey in Eng- 
land and America; which, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, is not, amongſt us, the age of 
Beauty and the Graces. They made me 
play at whiſt, for the firſt time ſince my ar- 
rival in America. The cards were Engliſh, 
that is, much handſomer and dearer than 

3 | ours, 
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ours, and wemarked our points with Lovis- 
| ors, or fix-and-thirties ; when the party 
was finiſhed, | the. loſs was not difficult to 
ſettle; for the company was till faithful 
to that voluntary law eſtabliſhed in ſociety 
from the commencement of the troubles, 
which prohibited playing for money dur- 
ing the war. This law however, was not | 
ſcrupulouſly obſerved in the clubs, and par- 
ties made by the men amongſt themſelves, 
| The inhabitants of Boſton are fond of high 
play, and it is fortunate, perhaps, that 
the war happened when it did, to moderate 
this paſſion which began to be attended 
with dangerous conſequences “. 

On Thurſday the 21ſt there fell ſo much 
ſnow as to determine me to defer my de- 
1 he parture, and Mr. Brick, who gave a great | 
& dinner to Mr. d' Aboville, and the French | 
artillery officers, underſtanding that I was , 

{till at Boſton, invited me to dine, whither I 

| went 


* It is with real concern the Tranſlator adds, that 


gaming is a vice but too prevalent in all the great 
towns, and which has been already attended with 


the moſt fatal conſequences, and with frequent ſui- 
cide. TRANSLATOR, 


6 
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went in Mr. de Vaudreuil's carriage. Mr. | 
Barrel came alſo to invite me to tea, where ; | | 
we went after dinner; and, as ſoon as we | 
were diſengaged, haſtened to return to Mrs, 
Tudor's. Her huſband *, after frequently 
whiſpering to her, at length communicated i 
to us an excellent piece of pleaſantry of her 
invention, which was a petition to the [| 
Queen, written in French, wherein, un- | 
der the pretext of complaining of Mr. de W 
Vaudreuil and his ſquadron, ſhe beſtowed | 
on them the moſt delicate and moſt charm- 
ing eulogium. We paſſed the remainder 
of the evening with Mr. Brick, who had _J}1\L 
again invited us to ſupper, where we enjoy- 
ed all the pleaſures inſeparable from his ſo- [ 
ciety. I had a great deal of converſation 
with Doctor Jarvis, a young phyſician, and 
alſo a ſurgeon, but what was better, a good 
whig, with excellent views in politics, 
When Mr. D'Eſtaing left Boſton, the fick 
and wounded were intruſted to his care, 
Vor. II. U and 


* Mr. Tudor is the gentleman who has ſo fre- 
quently diſtinguiſhed himſelf by animated orations 
on the annual commemoration of ſome of the lead- 


ing events of this civil war. TRANSLATOR, 
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and he informed me, that the fick, whe 
were recovering faſt, in general relapſed, on 


removing them from the town of Boſton, 


| where they enjoyed a good air, to Roxbury, 


which is an unhealthy ſpot, ſurrounded 
with marſhes. The phyſicians in America 
pay much more attention than ours to the 
qualities of the atmoſphere, and frequently 


employ change of air as an effeCtual re- 
medy. 

The 22d I ſet out at ten o'clock, after 
taking leave of Mr. Vaudreuil, and having 


had reaſon to be ſatisfied with him, and the 


town of Boſton, It is inconceivable how 
the ſtay of the ſquadron has contributed to 
conciliatethe two nations, and to ſtrengthen 
the connections which unite them“. The 


virtue 


During my flay at Boſton, a young Chevalier 
de Malthe, Monſieur de PEpine, belonging to Mr. 
de Vaudreuil's ſquadron, died, and I was preſent at 
his funeral. He was buried with the forms of the 
Catholic Church, by the firſt Chaplain to the fleet, 
and his remains were attended to the place of inter- 
ment, beſides his brother officers, &c. by the mem- 
bers of the ſenate. and affembly, the principal inha- 


bitants of the town, and the miniſters of every /e& 
of religion in Boſton, The holy candles, and all the 
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virtue of Mr. de Vaudreuil, his ſplendid 
example of good morals, as well as the ſim- 
plicity and goodneſs of his manners, an ex- 


ample followed, beyond all hope and belief, 
by the officers of his ſquadron, have cap- 
tivated the hearts of a people, who, though 
now the moſt determined enemies to the 


Engliſh, had never hitherto been friendly 
to the French. I have heard it obſerved a 


hundred times at Boſton, that in the time 
U 2 even 


Catholic ceremonies were uſed on the. occaſion, in 
a town too, where, a few years before, the hierarchical 
pomp even of the church of England barely met 
with toleration; an uſeful leſſon this to Machiave- 
lian rulers, whoſe ſtrength conſiſts in the filly diſ- 
cord and diviſions of their fellow creatures. The 
Tranſlator contemplated this intereſting ſcene with 
a complacent curioſity, which was only interrupted 
by the ſolirary diſſatis faction of Mr, John Temple, 
who, as well as his honeſt coadjutor, the piaus Ar- 
-nold, „ was ſhocked at ſeeing his countrymen 
« participating in the rites of a church, againſt 
ic whoſe antichriſtian corruptions your pious anceſtors 
« would have witneſſed with their blood.” S-e 
this zealous proteſtant's proclamation, after ſelling 
himſelf to England, for £7000 3 per cents. and ſa- 
crificing the amiable, unhappy Major Andre. 
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even of the greateſt harmony with the mo- 
ther country, an Engliſh ſhip of war never 


anchored in the port without ſome violent 


quarrels between the people and the ſailors; 
yet the French ſquadron had been there 
three months without occaſioning the 
ſlighteſt difference. The officers of our 
navy were every where received, not only 
as allies, but brothers ; and though they 
were admitted by the ladies of Boſton to 
the greateſt familiarity, not a ſingle indiſ- 


cretion, not even the moſt diſtant at- 


tempt at impertinence ever diſturbed the 
confidence, or innocent harmony of this 
pleaſing intercourſe. 

The obſervations I have already made on 


the commerce of New England, render it 


unneceſſary to enter into any particular de- 
tails on that of the town of Boſton. I ſhall 
only mention a vexation exerciſed towards 
the merchants; a vexation ſtill more odious 
than that I have ſpoken of relative to Mr. 
Tracy, and of which I had not the ſmalleſt 
ſuſpicion, until Mr. Brick gave me a parti- 
cular account of it. Beſides the exciſe and 
licenſe duties mentioned above, the mer- 

1 chants 
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chants are ſubject to a ſort of tax on wealth, 
which is artibrarily impoſed by twelve aſ- 
ſeſſors, named indeed by the inhabitants of 
the town; but as the moſt conſiderable 
merchant has only one vote any more than 
the ſmalleſt ſhopkeeper, it may be imagin- 
ed how the intereſts of the rich are reſpect- 
ed by this committee. Theſe twelve aſ- 
ſeſſors having full powers to tax the people 
according to their ability, they eſtimate, on 
a view, the buſineſs tranſacted by each 
merchant, and his probable profits. Mr. 
Brick, for example, being agent for the 
French navy, and intereſted beſides in ſe- 
yeral branches of commerce, amongſt 
others in that of inſurance, they calculate 
how much buſineſs he may be ſuppoſed to 
do, of which they judge by the bills of ex- 
change he endorſes, and by the policies he 
underwrites, and according to their valu- 
+ 
ation, in which neither loſſes nor expences 
are reckoned, they ſuppoſe him ta gain ſo 


much a day; and he is conſequently ſub. 


jected to a proportionable daily tax. Dur- 
ing the year 1781, Mr. Brick paid no leſs 
than three gurneas and a half per day. Tt 

U 3 is 
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is evident that nothing ſhort of patriotiſm, 


and above all, the hope of a ſpeedy conclu- 
ſion to the war, could induce men to ſub- 
mit to ſo odious and arbitrary an impoſt; 
nor can the patience with which the com- 
mercial intereſt in general, and Mr. Brick 
in particular, bear this burthen, be too 
much commended. | 
The 22d I went, without ſtopping, to 
Wrentham, where I ſlept, and reached Pro- 
vidence to dinner the 23d ; where , found 
our infantry aſſembled, and waiting till the 


veſſels were ready to receive them. Here 


remained fix days, during which I made an 
excurſion of four- and- twenty hours to viſit 
my old friends at Newport. 

The zoth I left Providence, with Meſſrs. 
Lynch, Monteſquieu, and de Vaudreuil, 
and ſlept at Voluntown, The next day 
Mr. Lynch returned to Providence *, and 

We 


* Mr. Lynch, who was Aide Major General, and 
deſigned to be employed under the orders of the Ba- 
ron de Viomeail, embarked with the troops, Mr. 
de Taleyrand was determined to follow them 
as a ſimple volunteer, and, aſſuming the uni- 
ſorm of a ſo}die: in the regiment of Soiſſonnois, 
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we ſeparated with mutual regret. The 
fame day, the iſt of December, we ſtop- 
ped at Windham to reſt our horſes, and 
ſlept at Mhite s tavern at Andover, near Bol- 
ton. The ad I got to breakfaſt at Hartford, 
where I ſtaid two or three hours, as well to 
arrange many particulars relative to the de- 


parture of my baggage, as to pay a viſit to 
Mrs. Wadſworth. Mr. Frank Dillon, who 


had come to me at Providence, where he re- 
mained a day longer than me, joined me 
here. From hence we went to Farming- 
ton, where we arrived as night was coming 
on, and alighted at an inn kept by a Mr. 
Wadſworth, no relation of the Colonel's; 
but with whom I had lodged a month be- 
fore, when on the march with my diviſion. 
Mrs. Lewis, hearing of my arrival, ſent her 
ſon to offer me a bed at her houſe, which 
I declined, with a promiſe of breakfaſting 


4 with 


he marched into Boſton in the ranks of the com- 
pany of Chaſſeurs. This company embarked in the 
ſame veſſel with the Comte de Segur, then Colo- 
nel en ſecond of the Soiflonnois; and Mr. de Ta- 
leyrand remained attached to it till his return to 
Europe. 


alba". 
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with her the next morning; but, in a quar- 
ter of an hour, ſhe called on me herſelf; 
accompanied by a militia Colonel, whofe 
name I have forgot, and ſupped with us. 
The 3d, in the morning, Iviſited Mr. Pitkin 
the miniſter, with whom I had lodged the 
preceding year, when the French army was 
on its march to join General Waſhington 
on the North river. He is a man of an ex- 
traordinary turn, and rather an original, 
but is neither deficient in literature nor in- 
formation. His father was formerly Gover- 
nor of Connecticut; he profeſſes a great 
regard for the French, and charged me, 
half joking, and half in earneſt, to give his 
compliments to the King, and tell him 
that there was one Preſbyterian miniſter in 
America on whoſe prayers he might reckon. 
I went to breakfaſt with Mrs. Lewis, and at 
ten ſet ont for Litchfield. The roads were 
yery bad, but the coyntry is embelliſhed by 
new ſettlements, and a conſiderable num- 
ber of houſes newly built, ſeveral of which 
were taverns. It was four when we arriv- 
ed at Litchfield, and took up our quarters 
at Sbelding's tavern, a new inn, large, ſpa- 


eious 
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cious and neat, but indifferently provided. 
We were ſtruck with melancholy on ſee- 
ing Mr, Shelding ſending a negro on horſe- 
back into the neighbourhood to get ſome- 


thing for our ſupper, for which however 


we did not wait long, and it was pretty 
good, 

The 4th we ſet out at half paſt eight, 
and baited at Waſhington, after admiring 
a ſecond time the pictureſque proſpect of the 


two falls, and the furnaces, half-way be- 
tween Litchfield and Waſhington. Nor was 


it without pleaſure that I obſerved the great 
change two years had produced in a coun- 
try at that time wild and deſert, On paſ- 
ſing through it two years before, there was 
only one miſerable alehouſe at this place; 
at preſent we had the choice of four or five 
inns, all clean and fit to lodge in. Mor- 
gan's paſſes for the beſt, but through miſ- 
take we alighted at another, which I think 
is.not inferior to it. Thus has the war, 
by ſtopping the progreſsof commerce, prov- 
ed uſeful to the interior of the country ; 
for it has not only obliged ſeveral merchants 
to quit the coaſts, in ſearch of peaceable 


habitations 
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habitations in the mountains, but it has 
compelled commerce to have recourſe to in- 
land conveyance, by which means many 
roads are now frequented which formerly 
were but little uſed. It was five in the after- 
noon when I arrived at Moorhouſe's tavern. 


In this journey, I paſſed the river at Bull's 
. works, and having again ſtopped to admire 


the beauty of the landſcape, I had an op- 
portunity of convincing myſelf that my 
former eulogium is not exaggerated. The 
river, which was ſwelled by the thaw, ren- 
dered the cataract ſtill more ſublime; but a 
magazine of coals: having fallen down, in 
ſome meaſure deſtroyed the proſpect of the 
furnaces. On this occaſion I had not much 
reaſon to boaſt of the tavern. Colonel 
Moorhouſe, after whom it was named, no 
longer kept it, but had reſigned it to his 
ſon, who was abſent, ſo that there were 
none but women in the houſe. Mr. Dillon, 
who had gone on a little before, had the 
greateſt difficulty in the world to perſuade 
them to kill ſome chickens; our ſupper was 
but indifferent, and as ſoon as it was over, 
and we had got near the fire, we ſaw theſe 
women, to the number of four, take our 

place 
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place at table, and eat the remainder of it, | | 
with an American dragoon, who was ſta- 4 
tioned there. This gave us ſome uneaſineſs | 
for our ſervants, to whom they left in fact | | 
a very trifling portion. On aſking one of 1 
them, a girl of ſixteen, and tolerably hand- 1 
ſome, ſome queſtions the next morning, | | 
J learnt that ſhe, as well as her ſiſter, who | 
was ſomething older, did not belong to the | 
family; but that having been driven by the | 
favagesfrom theneighbourhood of Wyoming, | 
where they lived, they had taken refuge F 
in this part of the country, where they 
worked for a livelihood; and that being in- 1 
timate with Mrs. Moorhouſe, they took a 1 
pleaſure in helping her, when there were 1 
many travellers; for this road is at pteſent 1 
much frequented. Obſerving this poor | 4 
girl's eyes filled with tears in relating her 
misfortune, I became more intereſted, and 
on defiring farther particulars, ſhe told me, 
that her brother was murdered, almoſt be- 
fore her eyes, and that ſhe had barcly time 
to ſave herſelf on foot, by running as faſt 
as ſhe could; that ſhe had travelled in this 
manner fifty miles, with her feet covered 


with blood, before ſhe found a horſe. In 
other 
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other reſpects ſhe was in no want, nor did 
ſhe experience any miſery. That is a bur- 
then almoſt unknown in America. Stran- 
gers and fugitives, theſe unfortunate ſiſters 
had met with ſuccours. Lodgings, andnou- 
riſhment, are never wanting in this coun- 
try; clothing is more difficult to procure, 
from the dearneſs of all forts of ſtuffs ; but 
for this they ſtrive to find a ſubſtitute by 
their own labour. I gave them a Louis to 
buy ſome articles of dreſs with, my Aides 
dg Camp, to whom I communicated the 


| ſtory, made them a preſent likewiſe; and 


this little act of munificence being ſoon 
made known to the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
obtained us her eſteem, and ſhe appeared 
very penitent for having ſhewn ſo much 
repugnance to. kill her chickens, 

The 5th we ſet out at nine, and rode, 
without ſtopping, to Fiſh-kill, where we 
arrived at half paſt two, after a four and 
twenty miles journey through yery bad 
roads, I alighted at Boerorr's tavern, which 
I knew to be the ſame I had been at two 
years before, and kept by Mrs. Egremont. 
The houſe was changed for the better, and 
we made a very good ſupper. . We paſſed 

the 
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the North- river as night came on, and ar- 
rived at fix o'clock at Newburgh, where I 
found Mr. and Mrs. Waſhington, Colonel 
Tilgham, Colonel Humphreys, and Major 
Walker. The head quarters of Newburgh 
conſiſt of a ſingle houſe, neither vaſt nor 
commodious, which is built in the Dutch 
faſhion. The largeſt room in it (which was 
- the proprietor's parlour for his family, and 
which General Waſhington has converted 
into his dining-room) is in truth tolerably 
ſpacious, but it has ſeven doors, and only 
one window. The chimney, or rather the 
chimney back, is againſt the wall; ſo that 
there is in fact but one vent for the ſmoke, 
and the fire is in the room itſelf. I found 
the company aſſembled in a ſmall room 
which ſerved by way of parlour. At nine 
ſupper was ſerved, and when the hour of bed- 
time came, I found that the chamber, to 
which the General conducted me, was the 
very parlour 1 ſpeak of, wherein he had made 
them place a camp- bed. We aſſembled at 
breakfaſt the next morning at ten, during 
which interval my bed was folded up, and 
my chamber became the ſitting- room for the 
whole afternoon; for American manners 


do 
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do not admit of a bed in the room in which 
company is received, eſpecially when there 
are women. The ſmallneſs of the houſe, 
and the difficulty to which I ſaw that Mr. 
and Mrs. Waſhington had put themſelves 
to receive me, made me apprehenſive leſt 
Mr. Rochambeau, who was ſet out the 


day after me, by travelling as faſt, might 


arrive on the day that I remained there. 1 
reſolved therefore to ſend to Fiſh-kill to 
meet him, with a requeſt that he would 
ſtay there that night. Nor was my pre- 
caution ſuperfluous, for my expreſs found 
him already at the landing, where he ſlept, 
and did not join us till the next morning 
as I was ſetting out. Theday I remained 
at head quarters was paſſed either at table 
or in converſation. General Hand, Ad- 
jutant General, Colonel Reed of New 
Hampſhire, and Major Graham dined with 
us. On the 7th I took leave of General 
Waſhington, nor is it difficult to imagine 
the pain this ſeparation gave me; but I 
have too much pleaſure in recollecting the 
real tenderneſs with which it affected him, 
not to take a pride in mentioning it. Colonel 


3 Tilghman 
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Tilghman got on horſeback to ſhew me, in 
the road, the barracks that ſerve as winter - 
quarters for the American army, which 
were not quite finiſhed, though the ſeaſon 
was already far advanced, and the cold very 
ſevere. They are ſpacious, - healthy, and 
well built, and conſiſt in a row of log- 
houſes containing two chambers, each ins 
habited by eight ſoldiers when compleat, 
which makes commonly from -five to fix 
effectives; a ſecond range of barracks is deſ- 
tined for the non-commitffioned officers. 
Theſe barracks are placed in the middle 
of the woods, on the ſlope of the hills, and 
within reach of water, as the great object 


is a healthy and convenient fituation ; the 


army fare on ſeveral lines, not exactly pa- 


rallel with each other. But it will appear 


ſingular in Europe, that theſe barracks 
ſhould be built without a bit of iron, not 


even nails, which would render the work 


tedious and difficult, were not the Ameri- 
cans very expert in putting wood together. 
After viewing the barracks, I regained the 
high road]; but paſſing before GeneralGates's 
houſe, the ſame that General Knox inha- 

| bited 
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bited in 1780, I ſtopped ſome time to make 


a a viſit of politenefs. The remainder of the 


day I had very fine weather, and I ſtopped 
and baited my horſes at an inn in the town- 


ſhip of Cheſter. In this inn I found nothing 


but a woman, who appeared good and ho- 
neſt, and who had charming children, 


This route is little peopled, but new ſet- 


' tlements are forming every day. Before 
vue reached Cheſter we paſſed by a bridge of 


wood, over a creek, called Murderers river, 
which falls into the North River, above 
New Windſor, on the other ſide of Cheſter ; 
I ſtill kept ſkirting the ridge of mountains 
which ſeparates this country from the Clove. 
Warwick, where I ſlept, a pretty large place 
for ſo wild a country, is twelve miles from 
Cheſter, and twenty-eight from Newburgh; 
I lodged here in a very good inn kept by 
Mr. Smith, the ſame at whoſe houſe I had 
ſlept two years before at Cheat, which was 
much inferior to this. The American 
army having, for two years paſt, had their 


winter quarters near Weſtpoint, Mr. Smith 
imagined, with reaſon, that this road would 


be more frequented than that of Paramus, 
and 
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and he had taken this inn of a Mr. Beard, 
at whoſe houſe we ſtopped next day to 
breakfaſt. 'The houſe had been given up 
to him with ſome furniture, and he had 
upwards of one hundred and fifty acres of 
land belonging to it, for the whole of 
which he paid ſeventy pounds, (currency) 
making about one hundred piſtoles. I had 
every reaſon to be content both with my 
old acquaintance and the new eſtabliſhment. 

The next morning, the 7th, we ſet dut 
before breakfaſt, and the ſnow began to 
fall as ſoon as we got on horſeback, which 
did not ceaſe till we got to Beard's tavern. 
This houſe' was not near ſo good as the 
other, but the workmen were buſy in aug- 
menting it. ' On enquiring of Mr. Beard, 
who is an Iriſhman, the reaſon of his quit- 
ting his good houſe at Warwick to keep 
this inn, he informed me, that it was a ſet- 
tlement he was forming for his ſon-in-law, 
and that as ſoon as he had put it in order, 
he ſhould return to his houſe at Warwick. 
This Mr. Beard had long lived as a mer- 
chant at New-York, and even ſold books, 
which I learnt from obſerving ſome good 
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ones at his houſe, amongſt others, Human 
Prudence, which I purchaſed of him. It 
ceaſed ſnowing at noon, and the weather 


moderated ; but in the afternoon it return- 
ed in blaſts; for which however I was in- 


demnified by the beautiful effect produced 


by the ſetting-ſun amidſt the clouds, its 
rays being reflected on the eaſt, and form- 
ing a ſort of parhelion. Towards the even- 
ing the weather became very cold, and 
we reached Sz//ex an hour before dark, and 
took up our lodgings at Mr. Willis's. The 
fire being not well lighted in the room in- 
tended for me, I ſtepped. into the parlour, 
where I found ſeveral people who appear- 
ed to be collected together upon buſineſs ; 
they had, according to cuſtom, drank 
a. good quantity of grog, one of them, 
called Mr. Archibald Stewart, ſmelt pretty 
ſtrong. A converſation took place among 
us, and Mr. Poops, formerly Aide de Camp 
to General Dicłinſon, and at preſent a rich 
landholder in the Jerſeys, having learnt 
that I was going to Betblebem , or ima- 
| | gining 
„Bethlehem is a fort of colony founded by the 
Moravian brethren, frequently called Herrenbuter. 
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gining ſo from the queſtions T aſked about 
the roads, very obligingly invited me to 
come the next day and ſleep at his houſe. 
His houſe is on the banks of the Delaware, 1 
twenty-ſix miles from Suſſex, thirteen from 9 
Eaſton, and twenty-four from Bethlehem. 


At firſt I had ſome difficulty in accepting 1 
his offer, from the apprehenſlon one natu- | 
rally has of being ſtraitened oneſelf, or of 1 
ſtraitening others. He inſiſted However ſo 


—— 


ſtrongly, and aſſured me ſo often that I 1 
ſhould find no inn, that I partly promiſed 
to lie at his houſe the following night. 

Theſe gentlemen, and he in particular, gave | 
me every neceffary information: and, as I 
was deſirous of ſeeing Moravian Mill ®, a 
village ſituated near Eaſton, four miles | 
above Suſſex, he directed me to Mr. Cal. ; 
ver, who keeps a ſott of an inn there. The 

company went away, and we paſſed a'very 


| X 2 agreeable 1 


It was to ſee this eſtabliſhment, and the town of 
Eafton and the Upper Delaware, that I quitted the 
ordinary route, which leads from New Windſor to * 
Philiadelphia. : | 

* 'This is a property they have purchaſed in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem. 
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agreeable evening by a good fire, hugging 
ourſelves at not being expoſed to the ſeyere 
cold we experienced on ſtirring vut of the 
houſe, We were alſo well content with 
our landlord, Mr. Willis, who ſeemed te 
be. a gallant man, and very converſable. 
He was born at Elizabeth-town, but has 
been ſixteen years ſettled at Suſſex. Thus 
does population advance into the interior 
parts, and go in ſearch of new countries. 
I ſet out the $th a little before nine, the 
weather being extremely cold, and the roads 
covered with ſnow and ice ; but on quit- 
ting the Ridge, and turning towards the 
weſt, by deſcending from the high moun- 
tains to lower ground, we found the tem- 
perature more mild, and the earth entirely 
free, We arrived at half paſt eleven at the 
Moravian Mill, and, on ſtopping at Mr. 
Catver's, found that Mr. Poops had an- 
nounced our coming, and that breakfaſt 
was prepared for us. This freſh atten- 
tion on his part, encouraged me to accept 


his 


* The Moravian ſe is pretty generally known in 
" Europe, They are the followers of the famous 
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his offer for the evening. As ſoon as we 
had breakfaſted, Mr. Calver, who had treat- 
X 3 ed 


Count Zinzerderff , whoſe picture they have at 
Bethlehem; they have ſeveral eftabliſhments in Eu- 
rope, ſimilar to thoſe the Marquis is about to ſpeak 
of; one of which I have ſeen at Zieſ near Utrecht, 
where Louis the XIVth took up his quarters, but 
America ſeems to be the promiſed land of ſeQtries., 
Even the deſpiſed, ill-treated Jews, are well received 
in the United States, and begin to be very numer- 
ous; many of them were excellent citizens dur- 
ing the ſevere trial of the war, and fome even loſt 
their lives as ſoldiers, gallantly fighting for the li- 
berties of their country, One family in particular, 
I believe of the name of Salvador, at Rhode Iſland, 
was moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed. What a glorious 
field is this for unprejudiced philanthropic ſpeculation ! 
TrxANSLATOR. 


® The following account of the Moravians is taken from a 
tranſlation from the German, of an account of that body, by the 
Reverend B. La Trobe.—“ The ſett of the Unitas Fratrum, 
more commonly known by the names of Herrenhuters and Mo. 
ravians, was at firſt formed by Nicholas Lewis, Count of Zin- 
« zendorff, at Bartheldorf in Upper Lufatia, in the year 1722, 
« Finding his followers increaſe, particularly from Moravia, he 
* built an houſe in a wood near Bartheldorf for their public 
« meetings: and, before the end of the year 17382, this place grew 
« into a village, which was called Herrahuth, and contained 
* about fix hundred inhabitants, all of them following Zinzen- 
« dorff, and leading a kind of monaſtic life. From this time 
t the ſ:& has ſpread its branches from Germany, through all the 
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ed us with an anxiety and reſpect, more 
German than American, ſerved, us by way 
of conductor, and led us firſt to ſee the ſaw- 
mill, which is the moſt beautiful, and the 
beſt contrived-Iever ſaw. A ſingle man only 
is neceſſary to direct the work; the ſame 
wheels which keep the faw.i in motion, ſerve 


$4 


Aſo to conyey the trunks of trees from the 


ſpot where they are depoſited to the work- 
Houſe, a diſtance of twenty-five or thirty 
toiſes; they are placed e on a ſledge, which 


Jiding on à groove, is drawn by a rope 
which rolls and unrolls on the axis of the 
wheel itſelf.” Planks are fold at fix ſhil- 
lings, Penſylvania currency (about three 
ſhillings and four-pence ſterling) the hun- 
dred ; if you find the wood, it is only half 
the money, and the plank in that caſe js 
ſawed 


« Proteſtant ſtates in Europe, made conſiderable eſtabliſhments 
* on the continent of America, and Weftern Iles, and extended 
* itſelf to the Eaſt-Indies, and into Africa. In England, Mo- 
4 ravian congregations are founded at London, Bedford, Oak- 
* brook near Derby, Pudſey near Leeds, Dunkerfield in Cheſhire, 
© Leominſter, Haverford Weſt, Briſtol, Kingſwood, Bath, and 
« Tetherton.” Their ſettlements are becoming very numerous 
too, but not their population, in all the different States in the 
American Union, TRANSLATOR, 
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ſawed for one farthing per foot “. This 
mill is near the fall of a lake which fur- 
X 4. niſhes 


—_ 


e It is remarked, that on the lands within reach of 
the Moravian ſettlements, the cultivation is ſupengpr, 
and eyery branch of huſbandry is better carried on, 
firſt, from the emulation excited by theſe induſtrious 
people, and ſecondly, from the ſupply the country- 
man procures from them of-every neceſſary. imple, 
ment of huſbandry, &c. fabricated in theſe ſettle- | 
ments. Beſides thoſe the Marquis ſpeaks of, l viſit-  / 
ed ſome others, not far from Bethlehem, at one of f 
which, called Nazareth, is a famous gunſmith, from 4 
- whom my friend Major Pierce Butler, bought a pair 2 
of piſtols, many of which I ſaw there of the moſt | 
perfect workmanſhip. . Nothing can be more en- 
| chanting than theſe eſtabliſhments ; out of the ſe- 
queſtered wilderneſs they have formed well-built 
towns, vaſt edifices all of ſtone, large orchards, beau- 
tiful and regular ſhaded walks in the European 
faſhion, and ſeem to combine with the moſt compleat A 
ſeparation for the world, all the comforts and even ! 
many of the luxuries of poliſhed: life. At one of i 
their cleared-out ſettlements, in the midſt of a foreſt, | | 
between Bethlehem and Nazareth, poſſeſſing all the 
advantages of mills and manufaCtures, I was aſtoniſh- 
ed with the delicious ſounds of an Italian concerto; but 


my ſurprize was ſtill greater, on entering a room where | | 
the performers turned out to be common workmen of 
different trades, playing for their amuſement, At (4 
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niſhes it with water, A deep cut is made 


2 in a rock to form a canal for conducting the 


waters to the corn-mill, which is built 


within muſket-ſhot of the former; it is 
very handſome, and on the ſame plan with 


that of Mrs. Bowling at Peterſburgh, but 
not ſo large. From the mill I went to the 
church, which is a ſquare building, con- 
ee the houſe of the miniſter. The 
place where the duty is performed, and 


which may properly be called the church, 
is on the firſt floor, and reſembles the Preſ- 


byterian meeting-houſes, with this differ- 
ence, that there is an organ and ſome re- 
ligious pictures . This houſe of prayer, 

ſo 


each of theſe places, the brethren have a common 
room, where violins and other inſtruments are ſuſ- 
pended, and always at the ſervice of ſuch as chuſe to 


relax themſelves, by playing ſingly, or taking a part in 


. concert. TRANSLATOR. 
. The Moravians appear to me to be a ſect be- 
tween the Methodiſts and the Catholics ; at Naga- 


& reth, 1 met with an old Glouceſterſhire man, who 


came to America with the late Mr. Whitfield, with 
whom TI had much converſation, and who told me 
that that gentleman was much reſpeQed, both liy- 
ing and dead, by the Moravians ; but, indeed, befides 


3 
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ſo ſingularly placed, reminded me of a ſtory 


1 heard at Boſton. Divine ſervice was for- 
merly celebrated there in one of their places 


of worſhip, where the faithful were not aſ- 
ſembled, 'tis. true, on the firſt floor, but 
which, like this, contained the miniſter's 
houſe, below which were cellars. The 


| Paſtor, a very learned man in other reſpects, 


beſides his ſpiritual functions, carried on a 
| trade 


that, their hymns reſemble much thoſe of our Metho- 
diſts, ſpiritualizing even the groſſeſt carnal tranſ- 
actions. I found that they all ſpoke of him as one 
of their own ſect, but utterly diſclaimed Mr. Weſley. 
They are very fond of pictures repreſenting the Paſ- 
fon, to which they pay a reſpect little ſhort, if at all, 
of idolatry. Their carnal alluſions are fully verified 
in the following hymn taken from one of their books 
in the Moravian chapel at Pudſey in England, in 
1773, an alluſion than which nothing can be more 
infamous and ſhocking. 


&« And ſhe ſo bleſſed is, 
She gives him many a kiſs: 

Fix'd are her eyes on him: 

Thence moves her every limb; 

And ſince ſhe him ſo loves, 

And only with him moves : 

His matters and his blood 

Appear her only good.“ 
TRANSLATOR, 
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trade in wine; that is to ſay, a great 
deal of it went out of his cellar, but 


not a drop ever entered it. A ſimple 


negro ſervant he had, uſed to ſay, that his 


maſter was a great ſaint, for that he em- 


ployed him every year in rolling into his 


cellara number of caſks of cyder, over which, 


when he had preached and prayed a few 
Süßdays, they were converted into wine. 
Oncoming out of church I perceived Mr. 


Poops, who had taken the trouble to come 
and meet me. We mounted on horſeback 
together, and after paſſing through a toler- 
able fertile valley, i in which are ſome beau- 
tiful farms, chiefly Dutch, and well cul- 
tivated fields, we. arrived in the evening at 


his houſe. It is a charming ſettlement, 


conſiſting of a thouſand actes of land, the 
greateſt part of which is in tillage, with a 
fine corn-mill, a ſaw-mill, and diſtillery. 
The manor-houſe is ſmall, but neat and 
handſome. He conducted us into a par- 
lour, where we found Mrs. Poops, his wife, 
Mrs. Scotland his mother-in-law, and Mr. 
Scotland his brother-in-law. Mrs. Poops 
has a pleaſing countenance, ſomewhat in- 

jured 
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jured by habitual bad health; her behaviour 
is that of an accompliſhed woman, and her 
converſation amiable. The evening was 
ſpent very agtreeably, partly in converſation, 
and partly at play; for Mrs. Poops gave 
me a loſſon of backgammon, and I gave her 
one of trie trac. I had ſome converſation 
alſo with Mr. Scotland, a young man, who 
though but ſix- and- twenty, has made three 
campaigns, as Captain of artillery, and 
is now'a lawyer of great practice. I have 
already obſerved that this ĩs the moſt reſpect- 
able, and moſt lucrative profeſſions in Ame- 
rica. He told me that he uſually received, 
for a ſimple conſultation, four dollars, and 
ſometimes half a Joe; {thirty-ſix ſhillings 
ſterling) and when the action is commenced, 
ſo much is paid for every writ, and every 
deed, for in America lawyers a& likewiſe 
in the capacity of notaries and attornies. 
I had much pleaſure in converſing with 
Mr. Poops, who is a man of a good educa» 
tion, well informed, and active, and con- 
cerned in a variety of buſineſs, which he 
conducts with great intelligence. He had 
been employed in the Commiſſary's depart- 

1 ment 


| 
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ment when General Green was Quarter» 
Maſter General, and made extraordinary ex- 


ertions to ſupply the army; which render- 


ed him ſo obnoxious to the tories, that he 
was for a long time obliged to remain arm- 


ed in his houſe, which he barricaded every 


night. 'The ſupper was as agreeable as the 


preceding part of the evening; the ladies 


retired at eleven, and we remained at table 
till midnight. Mr. Poops's brother arriv- 
ed as we were at the deſert ; he appeared 
to me a ſenſible man, he had married in 
Virginia the daughter of Colonel Fims, 
who had eſpouſed one of his bſters, He 


was now a widower. 


The next day, the roth of December, 


we breakfaſted with the ladies, and ſet out 


at half paſt ten; Mr. Poops accompanying 


me 


The Gazettes have juſt announced the death 
of General Green. In him America has loſt ene 
of her beſt citizens, and moſt able ſoldiers. It is 
his greateſt eulogium to ſay, that he ſtood high with 
General Waſhington, who recommended him to 
Congreſs, and that he amply juſtified the opinion en- 
— of him by that great good man. 
TRANSLATOR. 
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me to Eaſton, where he had ſent to prepare 
dinner. I ſhould have preferred my uſual 


cuſtom of making my repaſt at the end of 
my day's journey, but it was neceſſary for 
alittle complaiſance to return the civilities 


I had received. Two miles from the houſe. 


of Mr. Poops we forded a ſmall river, and 
travelled throughan agreeable and well cul- 
tivated country, Some miles before we 
came to Eaſton, we paſſed over a height 
from whence one diſcovers a vaſt tract of 
country, and amongſt others, a chain of 
mountains, which Mr. Poops defired us to 


remark. It forms a part of that great chain 


which traverſes all America from South to 
North *. He pointed out to us two hiatus, 


or openings, reſembling two large doors or 
windows, through one of which flows the 


river Delaware ; the other is a gap leading 
to the other ſide of the mountains, and is 
the road to * a paſs become cele- 


brated 


* Theſe are called the Kittatinny mountains. 
For an account of this hiatus, or gap, ſee Mr. Charls 


Thompſon's Obſervations on Mr. Jefferſon's Notes on | 


Virginia, under the account of the National Bridge. 
TRANSLATOR, 
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brated by the march of Genetal Sullivan in 
; 1779'*. * D we _ to eat paſſed, 
1 | in 


*. See the firſt Journal, where the author tires a an 
t of his converſation with General Schuyler. 
15 whatever manner this expedition was ſet on foot, 
which took place in 1779; after the evacuation of 
Philadelphia, and the diverſion made by d Eſtaing's 
ſquadron, the greateſt difficulty to. ſurmount was, 
the long march to be made through woods, deſerts, 
and moraſſes, conveying all their proviſions on beaſts ' 
of burthen, and being continually expoſed to the at- 
tacks of the ſavages. ' The inſtructions given by 
General Sullivan to his officers, 'the' order of march 
he preſcribed to the troops, and the diſciptine he had 
the” ability to maintain, would haßt done ' honour 
to the moſt experienced amongſt ancient or modern 
Generals. It may ſafely be aſſerted, that the Journal 
of this expedition would loſe nothing in a compariſon 
with the famous retreat of the ten thouſand; which it 
would reſemble very much, if we could compare the 
manteuvres, the object of which is attack, with thoſe 
which have no other than the preſervation of à for- 
lorn army. General Sullivan, after a month's march, 
arrived, without any check, at the entrenched camp, 
the laſt refuge of the ſavages; here he attacked them, 
and was received with great courage, inſomuch that 
the victory would have remained undecided, had not 
the Indians loſt many of their Chiefs in battle, which 
never fails to intimidate them, and retreated during 


* 
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in ferry boats; the- eaſtern branch of the 
Delaware; for this town is ſituated on the 
fork formed by the two branches of that 


river. It is a handſome, though inconſi- 


derable town, but which will probably en- 
large itſelf on the peace, when the Ameri- 
cans, no longer under apprehenſions from 
the ſavages, ſhall cultivate anew the fertile 


lands between the Sſuebannab and the De- 
laware, Mr. Poops tcok us to the tavern 


of Mr. Smith, who is at once an innkeeper 


and lawyer. He has a handſome library, 


and his ſon, whom Mr. Poops preſented to 
me on my arrival, appeared to be a well 


educated and well informed young man. I 


invited him to dinner, as well as another 
youth who boarded with him, a native of 
Dominica, who had come to compleat his 

ſtudies 


the night. The General deſtroyed their houſes and 
plantations, ſince which they have never ſhewn 
themſelves in a body. However light and inſufi- 
cient the idea may be that I have given of this cam 
paign, it may, nevertheleſs, aftoniſh our European 
military men, to learn that General Sullivan was 
only a lawyer in 1775, and that in the year 1780 he 
quitted. the army to reſume his profeſſion, and is now 
Civil Governor of New Hampſhire. 


ah . „ 1 
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ſtudies amongſt the Americans, to whom 
he ſeemed much more attached than to the 
Engliſh. He had made choice of Eaſton as 
more healthy, and more peaceable than the 
other towns of America, and found all the 
neceſſary inſtruction in the leſſons and the 
books of Mr. Smith. As they knew of my 
coming, we did not wait long for dinner, 


and at half paſt three we got on horſeback, 
Mr. Poops being ſtill ſo good as to accom- 


pany me a mile or two, to obtain my per- 


miſſion: for which, he pretended that there 
was: croſs road where I might loſe myſelf. 
At length we parted, leaving me penetrated 
with gratitude for his numerous civilities. 
Before I loſt ſight of Eaſton I ſtopped upon a 
hill, from whence I admired, for ſome time, 
the pictureſque coup d æil preſented by the 
two branches of the Delaware *, and the 
confuſed and whimſical form of the moun- 

| - tains, 


In travelling over this hill, the Tranſlator 
ſtopped near an hour to view this noble and enchant- 
ing proſpect, with which it is impoſſible to ſatiate 
the eye. Nothing can be more delightful than the 
town and neighbourhood of Eafton. 

COT TRANSLATOR, 
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tains, through which they purſue their 
courſe, When I was ſatisfied with this 
ſpectacle, it was neceſſary to puſn forward to 
reach Bethlehem before night, and we tra- 
velled the eleven miles in two hours, but 


not before the day was cloſed ®. We had 
Vor. II. T no 


The firſt time I viſited Bethleher: was from 
Philadelphia; and after travelling two days through'a 
country alternately diverſified with ſavage ſcenes and 
cultivated ſpots, on iſſuing out of the woods at the 
cloſe of the evening, in the month of May, found 
myſelf on a beautiful extenſive plain, with the vaſt 
eaſtern branch of the Delaware on the right, richly 
interſperſed with wooded iſlands, and at the diſtance 
of a mile in front of the town of Bethlehem, rearing 


its large ſtone edifices out of a foreſt, ſituated on a 


majeſtic, but gradually riſing eminence, the back 
ground formed by the ſetting ſun. So novel and un- 
expected a tranſition filled the mind with a thouſand 
fingular and ſublime ideas, and made an impreſſion 
on me, never to be effaced. The romantic and 
pictureſque effect of this glorious difplay of natural 
beauties, gave way to the ftill more noble and in- 
tereſting ſenſations, ariſing from a reflection on the 
progreſs of the arts and ſciences, and the ſublime 
anticipation of the. populous cities,” and * buſy 
© hum of men,” which are one day to occupy, and 
to civilize the vaſt wilderneſſes of the New World. 
TRANSLATOR, 
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no difficulty of finding the tavern, for it is 
preciſely at the entrance of the town. 

This tavern was built at the expence of 
the Society of Moravian Brethren, to whom 
it ſerved formerly as a magazine, and is very 
handfome and ſpacious . The perſon who 


keeps 


This inn, for its external appearance, and its 
interior accommodations, is not inferior to the beſt 
of the large inns in England, which, indeed, it very 
much reſembles in every reſpect. The firſt time I 
was at Bethlehem, in company with my friends Ma- 
jor Pierce Butler, Mr. Thomas Elliot, and Mr. Charles 
Pinkney, Carolina gentlemen, we remained here two 
or three days, and were conftantly ſupplied with 
veniſon, moor game, the moſt delicious red and yel- 
low bellied Trout, the higheſt favoured wild ſtraw- 
berries, the moſt luxuriant aſparagus, and the beſt 
vegetables, in ſhort, I ever ſaw ; and notwithſtand- 
ing the difficulty of procuring good wine and ſpirits 
at that period, throughout the Continent, we were 
here regaled with rum and brandy of the beſt quality, 
and exquiſite old Port and Madeira. It was to this 
houſe that the Marquis de la Fayette retired, to be 
cured of the firſt wound he received in fighting for 
America ; an accident, which I am well aſſured gave 
this gallant young nobleman more pleaſure than moſt 
of our European petits maitres would receive from 
the moſt flattering proofs of the favour of a miſtreſs. 
Mr. Charles Pinkney, whom I have above mentioned, 
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keeps it is only the caſhier, and is obliged 
to render an account to the adminiſtrators. 
As we had already dined, we only drank 
tea, but ordered a breakfaſt for the next 
morning at ten o'clock. ' The landlord 
telling me there was a Grouſe, or heath 
bird, in the houſe, I made him bring it, 
for I had long had a great deſire to ſee one. 
J ſoon obſerved that it was neither the 
Poule de Pbaraon, nor the Heath Cock; 
; 1 it 


is à young gentleman at preſent in Congreſs for South 
Carolina, and who, from the intimate knowledge I 
have of his excellent education and ſtrong talents, 
will, I venture to predict, whenever he pleaſes to 
exert them, ſtand forth amongſt the moſt eminent 
citizens of the new confederation of Republics. It 
is my boaſt and pride to have co-operated with him, 
when he was only at the age of twenty, in the de- 
fence of the true principles of liberty, and to have 
ſeen productions from his pen, which, in point of 
compoſition, and of argument, would have done ho- 
nour to the head and heart of the moſt experienced 
and moſt virtuous politician. Should the preſent 
work ever fall into his hands, let him recognize in 
this juſt tribute to his worth, an affectionate friend, 
who, knowing his abilities, wiſhes to excite him to 
exertion, in the noble, but arduous field-before him. 
TRANSLATOR. 
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ĩt was about the ſize of a Pheafant, but had 


a ſhort tail, and the head of a Capon, which 
it reſembled alſo in the form of its body, 


and its feet were covered with down. This 


bird is remarkable for two large tranſ- 
verſe feathers below his head; the plumage 
of his belly is a mixture of black and 
white, the colour of his wings of a red 
grey, like our grey Partridges. When the 
Growtſe is roaſted, his fleſh is black like 
that of a Heath Cock, but it is more deli- 
cate, and has a higher flavour “. 

I could not derive much information 
from my landlord on the origin, the opi- 
nions, and manners of the ſociety, but he 
informed me that I ſhould next diy ſee the 
miniſters and adminiſtrators, who would 
gratify my curioſity, The 11th, at half 
paſt eight, I walked out with a Moravian, 


given me by the landlord, but who was 


likewiſe ill informed, and only ſerved me 
as 
* This bird muſt be what we call the black or grey 


game, and not what is known by the name of Grow? 
in England, TRrANSLATAR. 
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as a guide *, He was a ſeaman, who ima- 
gines he has ſome talents for drawing, and 
amuſes himſelf with teaching the young 
people, having quitted the ſea ſince the 
war, where, however, he had no ſcruple 
in ſending his ſon ꝓ. He ſubſiſts on a ſmall 

X42 _ eſtate 


Our company was much more fortunate, Major 
Butler having obtained letters from Philadelphia to 
Mr. Van Vleck, a man of property, living here, but 
formerly of New-York. TRANSLATOR. 

+ It is remarkable enough, that the ſon of this 
Moravian, whoſe name is Garriſon, ſhould have 
ſerved on board a veſſel with me, and was, without 
exception, the moſt worthleſs profligate fellow we 
had in a mixt crew of Engliſh, Scotch, Iriſh, and 
Americans, to all of whom his education had been 
infinitely ſuperior. Neither bolts nor bars could 
prevent, nor any chaſtiſement cortect, his pilfer- 
ing diſpoſition. In a long winter's voyage of. 
thirtzen weeks, with only proviſions and water for 
five, this fellow was the bane and peſt of officers, 
paſſengers, and ſeamen. Whilſt every other man in 
the ſhip, even the moſt licentious in proſperity, ſub- 
mitted to regulations laid down to alleviate our 
dreadful ſufferings, and preſerve our lives, this hard- 
ened, unreflecting wretch, ignorant of every feel- 
ing of ſympathy and human nature, ſeemed to take 
a ſavage delight in diffuſing miſery around him, and 
adding to the diſtreſſes of his fellow ſufferers, He 
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eſtate he has at Reading, but lives at Beth- 


lehem, where he and his wife board in a 


private family. We went firſt to viſit the 
houſe for ngie amen. This edifice is ſpa- 
cious, and built with ſtone. It is divided 
into ſeveral large chambers, all heated with 
ſtoves, in which the gitls work, ſome coarſe 


ruffles, little pocket-books, pin- cuſſñons, 
&c. like our French nuns. The ſuper- 
intendant of the houſe came to receive us. 
She is a woman of family, born in Saxony ; 
her name is Madame de Gaftorff; but ſhe 
does not preſume upon her birth, and ap- 
peared ſurprized at my giving her my hand, 
as often as we went up and down ſtairs v. 

dhe 


had been well educated in the humane principles of 
the Moravians, but he truly verified the juſt adage 
of Corruptia optimi peſſima. TRANSLATOR. 
When the Tranſlator viſited Bethlehem, the 
ſuperintendant, or at leaſt her deputy, was à Mrs. 
Langley, a very mild pretty behaved Engliſh woman, 
who had been a follower of George Whitheld. - . 
| TRANSLATOR, 


N ORTH- AMERICA. . + 
sbe conducted us to the firſt floor, where 
ſhe made us enter a large vaulted apart- 
ment, kept perfectly clean, in which all 
the women ſleep, each having a bed a- part, 
in which is plenty of feathers . There 
is never any fire in this room; and though 
it be very high and airy, a ventilator is 
fixed in the roof like thoſe in our play- 
houſes. The kitchen is not large, but it is 
clean, and well arranged; in it there are 
immenſe earthen pots, upon furnaces, as 
in our hoſpitals. The inhabitants of the 
houſe dine in the refectory, and are ſerved 
every day with meat and vegetables; they 
have three ſhillings and ſix- pence currency 
per week, about four-pence per day, to the 
common ſtock, but they have no ſupper, 


and I believe the houſe furniſhes only bread 


for breakfaſt. This expence, and what 
they pay for fire and candle deducted, they 
enjoy the produce of their labour, which is 
more than ſufficient to maintain them. 


Y4 This 


* The adams | in 3 are remarkably fond 


of very large ſoft feather beds, even in the hotteſt 


climates, and we ſuffered greatly in this particular, 
at the inn at Bethlehem, TRANSLATOR, 
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This houſe alſo has a chapel, which ſerves 
only for evening prayer, for they go to 
their church on Sundays. There is an or- 
gan in this chapel, and I ſaw ſeveral inſtru- 
ments ſuſpended upon. nails. We quitted 
Madame de Gaſtorff well pleaſed with her 
reception, and went to the church, which 
is ſimple, and differs little from that we had 
ſeen at Moravian mill. Here alſo were 
ſeveral religious pictures. From hence we 
went to the houſe of the inglie men. I en- 
tered the intendant's apartment, whom [I 
found employed in copying muſic. He had 
in his room an indifferent forte piano, made 
in Germany. I talked with him on muſic, 
and diſcovered that he was not only a per- 
former, but a compoſer. So that on his 
accompanying us to the chapel, and being 
aſked to touch the organ, he played ſome 
voluntaries, in which he introduced a great 
deal of harmony, and progreſſions of baſe. 
This man, whoſe name I have forgot, is a 
native of New-York, but reſided ſeven 
years in Germany, whence he had lately 
arrived. I found him better informed than 
thoſe 1 had yet met with, yet it was with 
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ſome difficulty that I got from him the fol- 
lowing details: The Moravian brethren, 
in whatever quarter of the world they live, 
are under the diſcipline of their metropoli- 
tans, who reſide in Germany, from whence 
commiſiaries are ſent to regulate the dif- 
ferent eſtabliſhments. The ſame metro- 
politans advance the ſums neceflary for 
forming them, which are paid in proportion 
as theſe Colonies proſper ; thus the revenue 
of the mills I have ſpoken of, as well as the 
farms and manufactures of Bethlehem, are 
employed in the firſt inſtance to pay the ex- 
pences of the community, and afterwards 
to reimburſe the ſums advanced in Europe, 
Bethlehem, for example, poſſeſſes a terri- 


torial property, purchaſed by the Moravians 
in Europe, which conſiſts of fifteen hundred 
acres of land, forming a vaſt farm, which is 


- managed 


The Moravians maintain a conſtant intercourſe 
with Germany in particular, of which country 
thoſe in America are chiefly natives, and think 
nothing of a voyage to Europe, Governor Joſeph 
Reed, of Philadelphia, had a ſon here, learning the 
German language, when I was at Bethlehem. 

" TRANSLATOR, 


| 
0 5 
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= managed by « fteward, who accounts for it 
tothe community. If an individual wants 
4 lot of land, he muſt purchaſe it of the 
= public, but under this reſtriction, that in 
| eaſe of defection from the ſect, or emigra- 
| tion from the place, he ſhalf reſtore it to 
the comtnunity, who will reimburſe him 
the original payment. As to their opinions, 
this fect reſembles more the Lutherans, 
than the Calviniſts ; differing, however, 
from the latter, by admitting muſic, pic- 
= tures, &c. into their churches, and from 
the former, by having no Biſhops, and 
| being governed by a Synod . Their po- 
lice, or diſcipline, is of the monaſtic kind, 
2 finee they recommend celibacy, but with- 
out injoining it, and keep the women ſepa- 
rate from the men. There is a particular 
houſe alſo for the widows, which I did 
not viſit; The two ſexes being thus habi- 
| tually ſeparated, none of thoſe familiar con- 
= nexions exiſt between them, which lead to 


| marriage; 
— | ' 
{9 ; l do not ſpeak with confidence, but am inclined 


to think that they have Biſhops, at leaſt a perſon was 
pointed out to us ãt Bethlehem, under that denomi- 
nation, TRANSLATOR» 
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marriage; nay, it is even contrary. to the 
ſpirit of the ſect, to marry from inclina« 


tion. If a young man finds himſelf fuffis 


ciently at his eaſe to keep houſe for him- 
ſelf, and maintain a wife and children, he 
preſentꝭ himſelf to the commiſſary, and 
aſks foris girl, who (after conſulting with 
the ſuperintendant of the women) [Tranſo 
lator] propoſes one to him, which he may; 
in fa@yrefuſe to accept; but it is contrary 
to the euſtom, to chooſe a wife for himſelf, 
Accorflidgly, the Moravian Colonies have 
not mtfiplied, in any proportion, to the 
other American Colonies. That at Beth- 
lehem is eompoſed of about fix hundred 
perſons, more than half of whom live in a 
ſtate of celibacy; nor does it appear that it 
has increaſed for ſeveral years. Every pre- 
caution is taken to provide for the ſubſiſtence 
of their brethren, and in the houſes deſtined 
for the unmarried of both ſexes, there are 
maſters who teach them different trades. 
The houſe of the fingle men which I 
ſaw in detail, does not differ from that 
of the women; I ſhall only take notice of 
a very convenient method they have of 
| a awakening 
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| | awakening thoſe who wiſh to be called up 
| at any given hour; all their beds are num- 
bered, and near the door is a flate, on 
which all the numbers are regiſtered. A 
man who wiſhes to be awakened early, at 
five o'clock in the morning for example, 
has only to write a figure of 5 under his 
[ numher; the watchman who attends the 
| chamber, obſerves this in going his rounds, 
and at the hour appointed, the next morn- 
ing goes ſtraight to the number of the bed, 
without troubling himſelf about the name 
of the ſleeper. . : 
Before I left the houſe, I mounted on 
the roof, where there is a Belvidere, from 
whenceyou ſee the little town of Bethlehem, 
| - and the neighbourhood ; it is compoſed of 
[i ſeventy or eighty houſes, and there are ſome 
others belonging to the colony at the diſ- 
| tance of a mile or two; they are all hand- 


ji ſome and built with ſtone*®. Every houſe 


| has 
| | * From this Belvidere the view is beautifully ro- 
(4. 4 mantic, and amongſt other objects on the eaſtern 
|! fide of the Delaware, you ſee a cultivated farm form- 


wy 
3 


ed out of an immenſe wood and near the ſummit of 
a lofty mountain, which I likewiſe viſited, and every 
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has a garden cultivated with care. In re- 
turning home I was curious to fee the farm, 
which is kept in good order, but the inſide 
was neither fo clean, nor ſo well kept as 
in the Engliſh farm-houſes, becauſe the 
Moravians are ſtill more barbarous than 
their language. At length at half paſt ten 
Ireturned to the inn, where I was expected 
by my moor fowl, two woodhens, and many 
other good things, ſo that I was till better 
ſatisfied with my breakfaſt than with my 
walk *. At twelve we ſet out to travel twenty 
miles farther, to Kais tavern, a German 
houſe very poor and filthy, We had paſſed 
the Leigh, or weſtern branch of the Dela- 


ware 


ſtep of which gives you the idea of enchanted ground, 
Beſides the particular gardens to each private houſe, 
there is a large public walk belonging to the com- 
munity z nay, the church-yard itſelf is a gay ſcene of 
beauty and regularity, the verdant turf being clad in 
ſummer with ſtrawberries and flowers. 
TRANSLATOR. 


* Notwithſtanding the good cheer at the tavern, 
the author, and I hope the reader, will pardon me for 
not crediting this declaration. | 

TRANSLATOR. 
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. ware a mile from Bethlehem ; there 5 18 
| neither town nor village on the road, but 
| the burghs, to which the ſcattered houſes 
1 we ſaw, belonged, are called Socconock and 
4 Springfield, The 12th I breakfaſted at 
Montgomery, twelve miles from Kalf's ta- 
vern, and paſſing Whitemarſh and German 
town, we arrived dona five at Phila» 
delpbia. 


of 
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Philade) 
24th of We 


* The weſtern branch of the Delaware which paſ- 
fes by Bethlehem, and forms a junction with the 
weſtern at Eaſton, is here called the Lecha. There 
| | is an excellent ferry over this rapid ſtream, of 
| ; f which I have ſpoken in the firſt 2 The Mo- 

1 ravians amongſt an infinity of other ingenious inven- 
| tions, have alarge hydraulic machine in the middle of 
\$ the town, which is at a great height from the riyer, for 
| | raifing the water to ſupply the inhabitants, | 
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MARQUIS DE CHASTELLUK, 
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Mz M AD DIS O Ne, 
Profeſſor of Philoſophy in the Univerſity of 
WILLIAMSBURSGH. 


1 Have not forgot, Sir, the promiſe I made 


you on leaving Williamſburgh; it re- 
minds me of the friendſhip with which you 
were pleaſed to honour me, and the flat- 
tering prejudices in my favour, which Were 


the conſequences of it, I am afraid that I 
have 


Mr. Maddiſon's ſon is a member of the Aſſem- 
bly, and has ſerved in Congreſs for Virginia. This 
young man, who at the age of 30 aſtoniſhes the new 
Republics ' by his eloquence, his wiſdom, and his 
genius, has had the bumanity and the cowrage, ( ſor 
ſuch a propoſition requires no ſmall ſhare of courage) 
to propoſe a general emancipation of the ſlaves, at 
the beginning of this year, 1786: Mr. Jefferſon's ab- 
ſence at Paris, and the ſituation of Mr. Mytbe, as 
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have undertaken more than I am able to 


perform; but I ſhall at leaſt addreſs you 
in the language of fincerity, in the ſort of 


literary bankruptcy I am now about to 


make.—By putting you in full poſſeſſion of 
my feeble reſources, however, I may per- 


| haps obtain a ſtill further portion of that 


indulgence, to which you have ſo frequently 
accuſtomed me. The ſubje& on which 
I rather thought of aſking information 
from you, than of offering you my ideas, 
would require long and tranquil meditation; 
and fince I quitted Virginia, I have been 
continually travelling, ſometimes from duty 
with the troops, at others to gratify my 
curioſity in the eaſtern parts of America, as 
far even as New Hampſhire, But even had 
my time been ſubje& to leſs interruption, 

I am 


one of the judges of the State, which prevented them 
from lending their powerful ſupport, occaſioned it 
to miſcarry for the moment, but there is every rea- 
fon to ſuppoſe that the propoſition will be ſucceſs- 
fully renewed. As it is, the aſſembly have paſſed a 
law, declaring that there ſhall be no more ſlaves in 
the Republic, but thoſe exiſting the firſt day of the 
ſelioa of 1785-6, and the deſcendants of female ſlaves, 


TRANSLATOR. 
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T am not ſure that I ſhould have been more 
capable of accompliſhing your wiſhes. My 
mind, aided and excited by your's, experi- 
enced an energy it has fince loſt ; and if in 
our converſation, I have chanced to expreſs 
ſome ſentiments which merited your ap- 
probation, it is not to myſelf that they be- 
longed, but to the party that ſpoke with 
Mr. Maddiſon. At preſent I muſt appear 
in all my weakneſs, and with this further 
diſadvantage, that I want both time and 
leiſure not only to rectify my thoughts, 
but even to throw them properly on paper. 
No matter; I venture on the taſk, per- 
ſuaded that you will eaſily ſupply my un- 
avoidable omiffions ; and that the merit of 
this effay, if there will be any, will be 
compleated by yourſelf. 

The moſt frequent object cf our conver- 
ſations was the progreſs that the arts and 
| ſciences cannot fail of making in America, 
and the influence they muſt neceſſarily have 
on manners and opinions. It ſeems as if 
every thing relative to government and 
legiſlation ought to be excluded from ſuch 
diſcuſſions, and undoubtedly a ſtranger, 

Vor. II. 2 ſh ould 
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ſhould avoid as much as poſſible, treating 
matters of which he cannot be a competent 
judge. But in the phyſical, as in the mo- 
ral world, nothing ſtands iſolated, no cauſe 
acts ſingle and independent. Whether we 
conſider the fine arts, and the enjoyments 
they produce, as a delicious ambroſia, the 
gods have thought proper to partake with 
us; or whether we regard them as a danger- 
ous poiſon, that liquor, whether benefi- 
cent or fatal, muſt always be modified by 
the; veſſel into which it is infuſed. It is 
neceſſary therefore to fix our attention for a 
moment on the political conſtitution of the 
people of America; and in doing this, may 
I be permitted to recal a principle, I have 
eſtabliſhed and developed elſewhere * ; 
which is, that the character, the genius 
of a people, is not ſolely produced by the 
government they have adopted, but by the 

circumſtances under which they were ori- 
 ginally formed. Locke, and after him, 
Rouſſeau have obſerved, that the education 
of man ſhould commence from the cradle, 


that 
* $4 the author's work -d /a feliciti publique, 
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that is to ſay, at the moment when he is 
contracting his firſt habits; it is the ſame 
with States. Long do we diſcover in the 
rich and powerful Romans; the ſame plunn- 
derers collected by Romulus to live by ras 

; pine; and in our days the French docils 
and poliſhed, poſſibly to exceſs, ſtill pre- 
ſerve the traces of the feudal ſpirit ; whilſt 
the Engliſh amidſt their clamours againſt { 
the royal authority, continue to manifeſt 1 
a reſpect for the crown, which recals the | 
epoch of the conqueſt, and the Norman go- | | 
vernment. Thus every thing that is, par- | | 


— —ʒ— — — 
. 


fakes of what has been; and to attain a tho- 
rough knowledge of any people, it is not 
. leſs neceflary to ſtudy their hiſtory than | 
their legiſlation. If then we wiſh to form | 
an idea of the American Republic, we muft | 
be careful not to confound the Virginians, 
whom warlike as well as mercantile, an 
ambitious as well as ſpeculative genius 
brought upon the continent, with the New .M 
Englanders, who owe their origin to en- a 
thuſiaſm; we muſt not expect to find pre- 
eiſely the ſame men in Penſylvania, where 


the firſt coloniſts thought only of keeping 1 
2 2 and 7 
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and cultivating the deſerts, and in South 


Carolina 1here the production of ſome ex- 
cluſive articles fixes the general attention 


on external commerce, and eſtabliſhes un- 


avoidable connexions with the old world. 


Let it be obſerved, too, that agriculture, 
which was the occupation of the firſt ſet- 


tlers, was not an adequate means of aſſimi- 


lating the one with the other, fince there 
are certain ſpecies of culture which tend 
to maintain the equality of fortune, and 
others to deſtroy it. : 

Theſe are ſufficient reaſons to prove, that 
the ſame principles, the ſame n the 


ſame habits do not occur in all the thirteen 
United States, although they are ſubject 
nearly to the ſame force of government. 
For, notwithſtanding that all their conſti- 
tutions are not ſimilar, there is through the 
whole a democracy, and a government of 
repreſentation, in which the people give 
their ſuffrage by their delegates. But if we 
chuſe to overlook thoſe ſhades which diſ- 
tinguiſh this confederated people from each 
other; if we regard the thirteen States only 


as one nation, we ſhall even then obſerve, 


that 
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that ſhe muſt long retain the impreſſion of 


thoſe circumſtances, which have conducted 
her to liberty. Every philoſopher acquaint- 
ed with mankind, and who has ſtudied the 
ſprings of human action, muſt be con- 
vinced that, in the preſent revolution, the 
Americans have been guided by two prin- 
ciples, whilſt they unagined they were fol- 
lowing the impulſe of only ons. ' He will 
diſtinguiſh, a poſitive and a negative prin- 
ciple, in their legiſlation, and in their opi- 
nions. I call that principle poſitive, which 
in fo enlightened a moment as the preſent, 
Reaſon alone could dictate to a people mak- 
ing choice of that government which ſuited 
them the beſt ; I call that a negative prin- 
ciple, which they oppoſe to the laws and 
uſages of a powerful enemy for whom they 
had contracted a well founded averſion. 
Struck with the example of the inconve- 
niencies offered by the Engliſh government, 
they had recourſe to the oppoſite extreme, 


convinced that it was impoſſible to deviate; 


from it too much. Thus a child who has 
met with a ſerpent in his road, is not con- 


tented with avoiding it, but flies far from 
| 23 . the 
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of his bite. Ia England, a ſeptennial par- 
_ liament invites the King to purchaſe a ma- 
jority on which he may reckon for a long 
period; the American aſſemblies tberefore 
muſt. be annual ; on the other fide of the 
water, the executive power, too uncontrol- 
led in its action, frequently eſcapes the vi 
gilance of the legiſlative anthority ; on this 
continent, each officer, each miniſter of the 

ople muſt be under the immediate depen- 
dence of the aſſemblies, ſo that his firſt care 
on attaining office, will be to court the po- 
pular favour for a new election. Among the 
Engliſh, employments confer, and procure 


rank and riches, and frequently elevate their 
. pbfleſſors to too great a height: among 


the Americans, offices neither conferring 
wealth, nor conſideration, will not, it -is 
true, beceme objects of intrigue or pur- 


| chaſe, but they will be held in little 


eſtimation as to make them avoided, rather 
than ſou ght after, by the moſt enlightened 
citizens; by which means every employ- 
ment will fall into the hands of new and 
untried men, the only perſons who can 
expect to hold them to advantage. 

: Tt 
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In continuing to conſider the thirteen 
United States under one general point of 


view, we ſhall obſerve ſtill other circum- 


ſtances which have influenced as well the 
principles of the government, as the na- 
tional ſpirit. Theſe thirteen States were at 
firſt colonies; now the firſt neceſſity felt in 


all riſing colonies is population; I fay in 


rifing colonies, for I doubt much whether 
that neceſſity exiſts at preſent, ſo much as 
is generally imagined. Of this however 
I am very ſure, that there will till be a 
complaint of want of population, long af- 
ter the neceſſity has ceaſed ; America will 
long continue to reaſon as follows: we muſt 
endeavour to draw foreigners amongſt us, 
for which purpoſe it is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary to afford them every poffible advan- 
tage; every perſon once within the State, 
ſhall be conſidered therefore as a member 
of that State, as a real citizen. Thus one 
year's reſidence in the ſame place ſhall 
ſuffice to eſtabliſh him an inhabitant, and 
every inhabitant ſhall have the right of 
voting. d ſhall conſtitute a part of the 
ſove,c:gn power; from whence it will re- 
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ſult, that this ſovereignty will communicate 
and divide itſelf without requiring any 
pledge, any ſecurity from the perſon who 
is inveſted with it. This has ariſen from 
not conſidering the poſſibility of other emi- 
grants than thoſe from Europe, who are 
ſuppoſed to fix themſelves in the firſt ſpot 
where they may form a ſettlement ; we 
ſhall one day however, ſee frequent emi- 
grations from State to State; workmen 
will frequently tranſplant themſelves, many 
of them will be obliged even to change 
ſituations from the nature of their employ- 
ments, in which caſe it will not be ſingu- 
lar to ſee the elections for a diſtrict of Con- 
necticut, decided by inhabitants of Rhode 
iſland or New-York *. 


Some 


% 


There are various opinions in America on 
the ſubje& of encouraging emigration. Mr. Feffer- 
ſon, for example, a man of profound thought, 
and great penetration, is of opinion, that emi- 
grants from Europe are not deſirable, leſt the 
emigrants bringing with them not only the vices, 
but the corrupt prejudices of their reſpective ancient 
governments, may be unable to reliſh that bold uni- 
verſal ſyſtem of freedom and toleration which is a 


' novelty to the old world: but I venture to think, 


8 
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Some political writers, eſpecially the more 


modern , have advanced, that property alone 
ſhould 


and truſt, that ſach emigrations will be attended 
with no bad conſequences; for who will be the emi- 
grants to a country where there are neither gold nor 
ſilver mines, and where ſubſiſtence is alone to be 
obtained by induſtry? Men of ſmall, or no fortunes, 
who cannot live with comfort, nor bring up a family 
in Europe; labourers and artizans of every kind ; 


men of modeſty and genius, who are cramped by 


inſurmountable obſtacles in countries governed by 
cabal and intereſt; virtuous citizens compelled to 
. groan in ſilence under the effects of arbitrary power; 
philoſophers who 'pant after the liberty of thinking 
for themſelves, and of giving vent, without danger, 
to thoſe generous maxims which burſt from their 
hearts, and of contributing their mite to the gene- 
ral ſtock of enlightened knowledge; religious men, 
depreſſed by the hierarchial eſtabliſhments of every 
country in Europe; the friends to freedom ; in ſhort, 
the liberal, generous, and active ſpirits of the whole 
world. — To America, then, I ſay with fervency, in 
the glowing words of Mr. Payne, who is himſelf an 
Engliſh emigrant.—“ O!] receive the fugitives, and 
prepare in time an aſylum for mankind.” The hiſ- 
tory of the late revolution too, may juſtify our 
hopes; for it is an obſervation, for the truth of 
which I appeal to fact, that the Europeans ſettled in 
America were poſſeſſed of at leaſt as much energy, 
and ſerved that country with as much zeal and en- 


| 
| 
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ſhould conſtitute the citizen. They are of 
opinion that he alone whoſe fortune is ne- 
ceſſarily connected with its welfare has a 
right to become a member of the State. In 
America, a ſpecious anſwer is given to this 
reaſoning; amongſt us, ſay they, landed 
property is ſo eaſily acquired, that every 
workman who can uſe his hands, may be 
looked upon as likely ſoon to become a man 
of property. But can America remain long 
in her preſent ſituation? And can the re- 
gimen of her infant ſtate agree with her, 


now ſhe has aſſumed the virile robe? 
The following, Sir, is a delicate queſtion 
which I can only propoſe to a philoſopher 


like you. In eſtabliſhing amongſt them- 


ſelves a purely democratic government, 
had the Americans a real affection for a de- 
mocracy? And if they have wiſhed all 
men to be equal, is it not ſolely, becauſe, 

| from 


thuſiaſm in the cabinet, and in the field, as the na- 
tive Americans ; and to ſpeak with the Jate Lord 
Chatham, who ſaid many abſurd, but more wiſe 
things than moſt ſtateſmen, they infuſed a portion 
of new health jnto the conſtitution.” [ 
FRANSLATOR, 
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from the very nature of things, they were 
themſelves nearly in that ſituation? For 
to preſerve a popular government in all its 
integrity, it is not ſufficient, not to admit 
either rank or nobility, riches alone never 
fail to produce marked differences, by ſo 
much the greater, as there exiſt no others. 
Now ſuch is the preſent happineſs of Ame- 
rica that ſhe has no poor, that every man 
in it enjoys a certain caſe and independence; 
and that if ſome have been able to cbtain a 
ſmaller portion of them than others, they 
are ſo ſurrounded by reſources, that the fu- 
ture is more looked to, than their preſent 
fituation, Such is the general tendency to 
a ſtate of equality, that the ſame enjoy- 
ments which would be deemed ſuperfluous 
in every other part of the world, are here 
conſidered as neceſſaries. Thus the ſalary 
of the workman muſt not only be equal to 
his ſubſiſtence and that of his family, but 
ſupply him with proper and commodious 
furniture for his houſe, tea and coffee for 
his wife, and the filk gown ſhe wears as 
often as ſhe goes from home; and this is 
one of the principal cauſes of the ſcarcity 
of labour ſo generally attributed to the want 1 
: of 
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of hands. Now, Sir, let us ſuppoſe that 
the increaſe of population may one day re- 
duce your artizans to the ſituation in which 
they are found in France and England. Do 
you in that caſe really believe that your 
principles are ſo truly democratical, as that 
the landholders and the opulent, will ſtill 
continue to regard them as their equals ?— 
I ſhall go till further, relying on the accu- 
racy of your judgment to teſtify every thing 
you may figd too ſubtle or too ſpeculative 
in.my idea. I ſhall aſk you then, whether 
under the belief of poſſeſſing the moſt per- 
fe democracy, you may not find that you 
have inſenfibly attained a point more re- 
mote from it, than every other Republic. 
Recollect, that when the Roman ſenate 
was compelled to renounce its principles of 
tyranny, the very traces of it were ſuppoſed 
to be effaced, by granting to the people 
a participation of the conſular honours. 


That numerous and oppreſſed claſs found 
themſelves exalted by the proſpect alone 


which now lay open to a ſmall number of 
their body, the greateſt part of them remain- 
ed neceſſitous, but they conſoled them- 
ſelves by ſaying, we may one day become con- 


fuls. 
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ſuls. Now obſerve, Sir, that in your pre- 
ſent form of government, you have not at- 
tached either ſufficient grandeur, or dignity 
to any place, to render its poſſeſſor illuſtrious, 
ſtill leſs the whole claſs from which he may 
be choſen. You have thrown far from you 
all hereditary honours, but have you beſtow- 
ed ſufficient perſonal diſtinctions? Have 


you reflected that theſediſtinctions, far from 


being leſs conſiderable than thoſe which 
took place among the Greeks and Romans, 
ought rather to ſurpaſs them? The reaſon 
of this is very obvious: the effect of honours 
and diſtinctions is by ſo much the more 
marked, as it operates on the great num- 
ber of men aſſembled together. When 


Cneius Duillius, was conducted home on 


his return from ſupper to the ſound of in- 
ſtruments, the whole city of Rome was 
witneſs to his triumph : grant the ſame ho- 
nours to Governor Trumbull *; three 
houſes at moſt in Lebanon will hear the 


ſymphony. 


* Mr, Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut, in- 
habits the'town of Lebanon, which occupies a league 
of country, and where there are not ſix houſes leſs 


diſtant than a quarter of a mile irom each other, 


| 
| 
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ſymphony, Men muſt be moved by ſome. 
fixed princtple; is it not better that this 
ſhould be by vanity than intereſt ? I have 


no doubt that love of country will always 


prove a powerful motive, but do not flat- 
ter yourſelf that this will long exiſt with 
the ſame ſpirit. The greateſt efforts of the 
mind, like thoſe of the body, are in reſiſt- 
anee; and the ſame may happen with 
reſpect to the State, as in matters of opi- 
nion, to which we ceaſe to be attached, 


| when they ceaſe to be conteſted. 


Behold many objects, Sir, which have 
paſſed in review before us. We have only 
glanced at them, but to diſtinguiſh them 
more clearly,requires more penetrating eyes 


than mine; you hold the teleſcope; do you 


apply your optics, and you will make good 
uſe of them. My taſk will be accompliſh 


ed, if I can only prove to you that theſe en- 


quiries are not foreign to my ſubject. I 


| hall obſerve then that to know to what 


preciſe point, and on what principle you 


| ſhould admit the arts and ſciences in your 


nation, it is neceſſary firſt to underſtand its 
natural tendency ; for we may direct the 


courſe of rivers, but not repel them to their 
ſource, 
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ſource. Now, to diſcover the natural ten- 
dency of a nation, not only muſt we exa- 
mine its actual legiſlation, but the oppoſi- 
tions which may exiſt between the govern- 
ment and prejudices, between the laws and 
habits; the re- action, in ſhort, which 
theſe different moving powers may produce, 
one upon the other. In the preſent in- 
ſtance, for example, it is important to fore- 
ſee to what degree the democracy is likelyto 
prevail in America, and whether the ſpirit 
of that democracy tends to the equality of 
fortunes, or is confined to the equality of 
ranks. It is melancholy to confeſs, that it 
is to a very great inequality in the diſtri- 
bution of wealth, that the fine arts are 
indebted for their moſt brilliant ras. 
In the time of Pericles, immenſe trea- 
ſures were concentred in Athens, unappro- 
priated to any particular purpoſe ; under 
the reign of Auguſtus, Rome owed her ac- 
quiſition of the fine arts to the ſpoils of the 
world, if the fine arts were ever really na- 
turalized at Rome; and under that of the 
Juli and Leo the Tenth. Eceleſiaſtic 


pomp and riches, puſhed to the higheſt 
3 | point, 
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point, gave birth to the prodigies of that 
famous age. But theſe epochas, ſo cele- 
brated in the hiſtory of the arts, are either 


| thoſe of their birth, or of their revival ; 


and fimilar circumſtances are not nere ry 


to maintain them in the flouriſhing and 
proſperous ſtate they have attained. There 
is one circumſtance, however, which we 


have not yet touched upon, and which 


ſeems indiſpenſible, as well for their pre- 


ſervation, as for their eſtabliſhment. The 
arts, let us not doubt it, can never flouriſh, 
but where there is a great number of men. 
They muſt have large cities, they muſt 
have capitals. America poſſeſſes already 
five, which ſeem ready for their reception, 
which you will yourſelf name; Boſton, 
New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 


Charleſtown. But they are ſea-ports, and 


commerce, it cannot be diſſembled, has 
more magnificence than taſte; it pays, ra- 
ther than encourages artiſts. There are 
two great queſtions to reſolve, whether large 
towns are uſeful or prejudicial to America, 
and whether commercial towns ſhould be 
the — Perhaps it will be imagined, 
= 5 . that 
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that the firſt queſt ion is anſwered by the 
fole reflection, that rural life! is: beſt ſuĩted 
to mankind, contributing the moſt to their 


happineſs; and the maintenance of virtue, 
without which there can be no happineſs. 
But it muſt be remembered, that this ſame 


virtue, thoſe happy diſpoſitions, thoſe peace- 
able amuſements; we enjoy in the country, 


are not unfrequently acquiſitions made in 
towns. If nature be nothing for him who 


has not learnt to obſerve her, Retirement is 
ſterile for the man without information. 
Now this information is to be acquired beſt 


in towns. Let us not confound the man 


retired into the country, with the man edu 


cated in the country. The former is the 


moſt perſect of his ſpecies, and the latter 
frequently does not merit to belong to it. 


In a word, one muſt have education; Iwill 


ſay further, one muſt have lived with a cer- 


tain number of mankind to know how to 


live well in one's own family. To abridge 
the queſtion, ſhall I content myſelf with ex- 


preſſing. to you my wiſhes ?. I ſhould deſire 


that each ſtate of America, as far as it is 
practicable, had a capital to be the ſeat of 
Vor. II. —— govern- 
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government; but not a commercial city. I 
ſhould defire that their capital were ſituated 
in the center of the republic, ſo that every 
citizen, rich enough to look after the edu- 
cation of his children, and to the 
pleaſures of ſociety, might inhabit it for 
ſome months of the year, without making 
it his only reſidence, without renouncing 


his invaluable country-ſeat. I ſhould de- 


fire that at a ſmall diſtance, but more con- 
fiderable than that which ſeparates Cam- 
bridge from Boſton, an univerſity might 
be eſtabliſhed, where civil and public law, 
andall the higher ſciences, ſhould be taught, 
ina courſe of ſtudy, not to be commenced 
before the age of fourteen, and to be of 
only three years duration. I ſhould deſire, 


in ſhort, that in this capital and its appen- 


dage, the true national ſpirit might be pre- 
ſerved, like the ſacred fire; that is to ſay, 
that ſpirit which perfectly aſſimilates with 
liberty and public happineſs.” For we muſt 
never flatter ourſelves with the hopes of 
modifying, after our pleaſure, commercial 
towns. Cominerce is more friendly to in- 

22 l 282.9 dividual, 
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* dividual; than to public liberty e, it dif- 


criminates not between citizens and ſtran- 
Aaz Sd 


I cannot here omit an anecdote which places, in a 
ſtrong point of view, the diſtinction between individual 


and public liberty, made by the mere merchant. In the 
early partoflifeI ſpent ſome years in the compting-houſe 
of one of the moſt conſiderable merchants of the city 
of London, a native of Switzerland, for the mode- 
rate premium of one thouſand guineas, This happen- 
ing to be the period of the violent unconſtitutional 
proceedings againſt Mr. Wilkes, the foreign mer- 
chant differing from the Engliſh apprentice, entered 
with zeal into all the meaſures of the then adminiftra- 
tion, which, though a republican by birth, he main- 


tained with all the virulence of the tools of deſpotiſm. 


The American war followed, and this gentleman was 


no leſs active with offers of his life and fortune, from 


his compting-houſe in the city, in ſupport of the ar- 
bitrary views of the ſame ſet of men, accompanied 
on all occaſions with poſitions deſtructive of every 
idea of public charity. But mark the difference, when 
individual liberty was in queſtion. Happening to dine 
with Mr. John Pringle, of Philadelphia, in 1782, the 
converſation fell on this merchant, who is at preſent 
one of the firſt in the world, and ſome queſtions 
were aſked” me reſpecting his politics; my anſwers 
correſponded with what I have above ſaid of him ; but, 
judge of my aftoniſhment, when Mr. Pringle aſſured 
me, ſmiling, and gave me ocular demonſtration of 
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gers. A trading town is a common. recep= 
tacle, where every man tranſports his man- 
ners, his opinions, and his habits ; and the 
beſt are not always the moſt prevalent. 
Engliſh, French, Italian, all mix together, 
all loſe a little of their diſtinctive nh 
and in tutn communicate a portion of it; 
ſo that neither defects nor vices appear in 
their genuine light; as, in the paintings of 
great artiſts, the different tints of light are ſo 
blended, as to leave no — rin 
its primitive and natural ſtatee. 
Though it ſeems impoſſible to Sandee 
this article without ſpeaking of luxury, I 
have, notwithſtanding, ſome reluctance to 
employ a term, the ſenſe of which is not 
well aſcertained. To avoid here all ambi- 
guity, I ſhall conſider it only as an expence, 
abuſive in its relations, whether with the For- | 
tune of individuals, or with their fituation. 

In 


the fact, that America had not a better friend; pro- 
ducing, at the ſame time, an invoice of à cargo of gun- 
powder ſhipped by his order on joint account, for the 
Rebels of America, at L'Orienty by which this Mr. —, 
of London, cleared near {-10,0009, fterling !! . 
TRANSLATOR. 
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In the former caſe, the idea of luxury ap- 
proaches that of diſſipation, and in the lat- 
ter, that of oſtentation. Let us illuſtrate 
this thought by an example If a Dutch 
merchant ſpends his property in flowers and 
ſhells, the ſort of luxury into which he has 
fallen is only relative to his means, fince his 
taſte has led him further than his faculties 


would admit. But if, in a republic; a very 


wealthy citizen expends only a part of his 
fortune in building a noble palace, the 
luxury with which he is reproached, is in 
that caſe Proportionable: to his ſituation; ; it 
ſhocks'the public, in the fame manner as 
proud and arrogant behaviour Fa aa 


| eſtrangement and hatred. 


Me muſt do juſtice to commerce, it lives 
eejotiette more than luxury; and if we ſee 
the merchant ſometimes paſs the limits, it 
is rather from imitation than natural pro- 
penſity. In France and England, we ſee 
ſome oſtentatious merchants, but the ex- 
ample is given them by the nobles. There 
is another more ridiculous, but leſs culpable 
abuſe, from which commerce is not free ; 
which is, faſhion. This muſt doubtleſs 
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prevail — there are many foreignerg; 
for what is uſage amongſt them becomes 
| faſhion; when they eſtabliſh themſelves <lſc- 
here. On the other hand, the numerous 
correſpondencies, the intereſt even of- the 
merchants, which conſiſts in provoking, in 
exciting the taſte of the confumers, tends to 
eſtabliſh the empire of faſhion. What ob- 
ſtacle muſt be oppoſed to this ? 1 propoſe 
this queſtion to myſelf with pleaſure, as it 
leads me back to the fine arts by an indirect 
road. 1 ſhall alk, what has been heretofore 
the remedy for thoſe caprices of opinion 
which have begot ſo many errors, ſo many 
revol utions? Is it not Reaſon and Philoſo- 
phy? Well then! the remedy againſt the 
captices of the faſhion is the ſtudy of the 
arts, the knowledge of abſtract beauty, 
the perfection of taſte, But, what | Do you 
hope to fix the ſtandard of that taſte, hi- 
therto ſo. variable? How often has it 
changed ? How often will it not again 
vary ? I ſhall continue to anſwer in the 
manner of Socrates, by interrogating 
myſelf, and I ſhall ſay, What ridicu- 
lous opipions have not preveiled, in the 


world, 
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world, from the time of the Grecian. ſo- 
phiſts to the theologiansof our days? Has not 
Reaſon, however, begun to reſume her rights, 
and do you think, that when once recovered, 
ſhe will ever loſe them? Why are you ſo un- 
reaſonable as to expect that objects ſo frivo- 
lous as furniture and dreſs ſhould attain per 
fection before religion and legiſlation, Let 
us never ceaſe repeating, that Ignorance is 


| the ſource of evil, and Science that of good. 


—Alas! do. you not ſee that the Greeks, 
who had ſome how acquired. very Wb 
ſuch juſt notions of the arts and taſte ; do 

vou not ſee, I ſay, that they never varied in 
their modes? Witneſs the ſtatues modelled 
at Rome by Grecian artiſts; witneſs the no- 
ble and elegant mode of dreſs ſtill retained 
by that people, though living amongſt the 


Turks. Erect altars, then, to the fine arts 


if you would deſtroy thoſe of faſhion and 


caprice. Taſte, and learn to reliſh nectar 
and ambroſia, if you are afraid of becoming 
intoxicated with common liquors, * 


Perhaps, Sir, what I am about to fay 


; ſhould only be whiſpered in your car. I am 


going to handle a delicate ſubject, I am 
Aa4 venturing 
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prevail "I there are many foreignerg; 
for what is uſage amongſt them becomes 
faſhion;,when they eſtabliſh themſelves elſe⸗ 
Where. On the other hand, the numerous 
correſpondencies, the i intereſt even. of the 
merchants, which conſiſts in provoking, in 
exciting the taſte of the confumers, tends to 
eſtabliſh the empire of faſhion. What ob- 
ſtacle muſt be oppoſed to this ? 1 propoſe 
this queſtion to myſelf with pleaſure, as it \ 
leads me back to the fine arts by an indirect 
road. I ſhall aſk, what has been heretofore 
the remedy for thoſe caprices of opinion 
which have begot ſo many errors, ſo many 
revolutions? Is it not Reaſon and Philoſo- 
phy? Well then l the remedy againſt the 
caprices , of the faſhion is the ſtudy of the 
arts, the knowledge. of abſtract beauty, 
the perfection of taſte. But, what | Do you 
hope to fix the ſtandard of that taſte, hi- 
therto ſo. variable? How / often has it 
changed 7 ? How often will it not again 
vary ? 1 ſhall continue to anſwer in the 
manner of Socrates, by interrogating 
myſelf, and I ſhall ſay, What ridicu- 
lous opipions have not prevailed. in the 
world, 
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world, from the time of the Grecian. ſo- 
phiſts tothe theologians of our days? Has not 
Reaſon, however, begun to reſume her rights, 
and do you think, that when once recovered, 
ſhe will ever loſe them? Why are you ſo un- 
reaſonable as to expect that objects ſo frivo= | 
lousas furniture and dreſs ſhould attain per- 4 
fection before religion and legiſlation. Let 


us never ceaſe repeating, that Ignorance is 
8 | the fource of evil, and Science that of good. 
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venturing to touch the "Ark. But be aſ- 


| 

. | | ured, that during g a three years refidence 1 in 
| America, the progreſs of the women' $ drefs 
F 
N 


has not Eſcaped me. If I have en joyed this 
"252 feeling min, if the reſults of 22 pro- 
greſs have not been viewed by me with an 
Tndifferent eye, my time of life and cha- 
racter are a pledge to you that I Have ob- 
ferved thet a: as a philoſopher.” Well, Sir, it 
is in this capacity I undertake their defence, 
but 10 long only as things are not carried 
to an excels.” The virtue of the wotnen, 
which is more produktive of happineſs,c even 
fot the men, than all the enjoyments of 


- 


vice, if there be-only real pleaſures arifing 
from that Furce ; the virtue of the women, 
I ſay, - has two bucklers of defence; one is 
retirement, and diſtance from all danger: 
*this is the hidden treaſure mentioned by 
Rochefoucault, which is untouched, be- 
cauſe it is undiſcovered. The other is Jof- 
tineſs, a ſentiment always noble in its re- 
lation to ourſelves. Let them learn to ap- 
preciate themſelves let ther riſe in "their 
"own eſtimation, and rely on that eſtimable 
pride for the preſervation of their virtue 
as 
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as well as of their fame. They who love 
only pleafure, corrupt the ſex, hom they 
convert only into an inſtrument of their vo- 
Toptuouſheſs; they who love women, 'ren- 
der them better by rendering them more 
amiable. But, you will fay, is it by dreſs, 


and by exterlor charms, that they muſt 
eſtabliſh their empire? Yes, Sir, every 


woman ought to ſeek to pleaſe; this is the 


weapon conferred on her by Nature to com- 


penſate the weakneſs of her ex. With- 
out this the is a flave, and can a flave have 


virtues ? Remember the word decus, - of 
which we have formed decency ; its original 
import is ornament. A filthy and negligent 


woman is riot decent, ſhe cannot inſpire 


reſpect. I have already allowed myſelf to 


expreſs my opinion by my wiſhes : I deſire, 
then, that all the American women may 


be well dreſſed; but I have no objection ta 


ſeeing” that dreſs fimple. They are not 


formed to repreſent the ſeverity of the le- 
giſlation; neither ought they to contraſt 
with it, and convey a tacit inſult on that 
ſeverity. Gold, filver, and diamonds, 
then, ſhould be baniſhed from American 
Es | dreſs ; 


dreſs; chat excuſe can there be for a lux- 
ury which is not becoming? But this in- 
dulgence, Sir, which I have expreſſcd for 
the toilet of the women, I am far from al- 
lowing to the men. I am not afraid to 
ſay, that I ſhould, have a very bad opinion 
of them, if in a country where there are 
neither etiquette nor titles, nor particular 
diſtinctions, they ſhould ever give into the 
luxury of dreſs ; a luxury, which even the 
French have laid aſide, except on mar- 
riages and entertainments, and which no 
longer exiſts any where but in Germany 
and Italy, where certainly you will not 9 
in ſearch of models. 

Obſerve, Sir, that we have imperceptibly 
w prepared the way for the fine arts, by re- 
moving the principal obſtacles which might 
be opppſed to them; for, if far from ren- 
dering nations vain and frivolous, they ra- 
ther tend to preſerve them from the exceſſes 
of luxury, and the caprices of faſhion, they 
can certainly be conſidered neither as dan- 
gerous nor prejudicial. Still, perhaps, you 
will retain ſome ſcruple on the article of 
| Juzury's but recollect, Sir, if you pleaſe, 
the 
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the definition I have given of it, and if ven 
reflect that every fortune which exceeds the 
neceſſary demands, inſenfibly produces ſomes 


ſort of perſonal riches, ſuch as valuable fur». 


niture, gold and filver trinkets, ſumptuous 
ſervices of plate, &c. you muſt perceive 
that this conſtant ſurplus of annual income 
would - be::infinitely better beſtowed on 
painting, ſculpture, and other productions 
of the arts. Luxury, we have ſaid, is often 
an abuſive employ of riches, relatively to 
the condition of him who poſſeſſes them. 
Now, what oſtentation i is there in poſſeſſing 
a fine painting, or a bandſome ſtatue? Surely 
| the parade of a magnificent fide-board will 
be more offenſive to the fight of an un- 
wealthy neighbour, chan an elegant cabinet 
adorned with paintings. I doubt, even, 
whether the man who keeps a muſician in 
his pay, be ſo much an object of envy as 
him who maintains race-borſes and a pack 
of hounds. _ 

But let us go farther; it is not ot only the 
production af the fine arts of which 1 
wiſh to procure the poſſeſſion to America ; 
the fine arts themſelves muſt be placed 


witYin 
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within her doſom; If I am deſirous of hor 
purchaſing pictures, it is that ſhe may have 
painters “; if I encourage her to ſend for 
muſidians, it is that ſhe may become mu- 
fical in her turn. Let her not apprehend 
the fate of the Romans, to whom ſhie has 
the apparent pride, but the real humility 
to compare herſelf.” The Romans, fero- 
2 N greping from character, and 
re. oftentatious 


C1 Y. _ The 
*. America, in hos infant 1 has Aer b burſt 
forth into the full ſpkendour of maturity in che im- 


mortal paintings of a Copley and x N. Further 
glory ſtill attende. her early progreſs, even in the pre- 
bent day, in a Stewart, a Trumbull and a Braun; nar 
is Peale unworthy of rapking with many modern pain- 
ters of no inconſiderable fame ; ages may pollibly not 
elapſe before poſterity may apply to America, what 
Me. Lichell has faid, [for t —— of * 
5 nnen n nl, noo Ht 1363907 


ee rei 


Her, fallen arts forlorn Heſperia mourns; . | 
While Britain wins each garland from her brow, 


$3 1c 


= vx 3: 4.4. a*© * 


* wit, let me refer _ of taſte to the poem 
of Mac Fingal, written by another Trumbull f Con- 
vecticut, who is juſtly ſtiled the Ameritan Huttibras. 


- Quaks, ab incepta/ proctſſeiit, ar fbi cogr. 
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oſtentatious from vanity, were able to pur- 
chaſe the maſter· pieces, but not the taſte of 
the arts. The Americans proceeding in 
general from the moſt poliſhed countries of 
Europe, have not to ſtrip themſelves of any 
bar barous prejudices. They ought rather 
to compare themſelves with the Greek co- 
lonies; and certainly, Syracuſe, Marſeilles, 


Crotona, and Agrigentum had no reaſon to 


envy the mother country. There is one 
baſe on which, all they who like you are 
equally attached to good taſte and to your 


country, may ſafely reſt their hopes. Vour 


fellow citizens live, and will long continue 
to live, in the vicinity of Nature; ſhe is 
continually under their hands; ſhe is al- 
ways great and beautiful. Let them ſtudy ; 
let them conſult her, and they can never go 
aſtray. Caution them only, not to build 
too much on the pedantic legiſſations of 
Cambridge, of Oxford, and Edinburgh, 
which hi. ve long aſſumed a ſort of tyranny 
in the empire of opinion, and ſeem only to 
have compoſed a vaſt. c/affic code for no 
gther purpoſe than to keep all mankind in 
_ as if they were till children, cle 
1 L HCY 1d £ Thus 


* 
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Thus, Sir, you will have the complete 
enjoyment of the fine arts; ſince you will 
yourſelves be artiſts: but is it not to be 
ſeared, than the powerful attraction with 
which they operate on ſenſible minds, may 
divert a riſing people from ſeveral more uſe- 
ful, though leſs agrecableoccupations ? Iam 
far from being of that opinion; I think, on 
the contrary, that the moſt diſtinctive, and 


moſt peculiar advantage of America is that 


the rapid advances ſhe is making are not 
laborious, that they are not due to the ex- 


ceſs of labour. Every American has twice 
as much leiſure in the day as an European. 


Neceſſity alone compels our painful efforts, 
and you are ſtrangers to neceffity. Beſides 


that, your winters are long and rigoraus; 


and many hours may be well ſpared to do- 
meſtic ſociety ; this reflexion too is appli- 
cable only to the lower claſſes of the peo- 
ple. You, who live in Virginia, know 
what time is ſacrificed to play, to hunting, 


and the table; much more than is neceſſary 
to form a Phidias or a Polycletes. 

You will inſiſt, pethaps, and you will aſk, 
whether a taſte for the arts and letters will 
not tend to render your fellow-citizens effe- 

minate ? 
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minate? Whether it will not render them N 
frivolous and vain? Whether the national 
characters and manners will not neceſſarily 
be impaired, and admitting even their uti- 
lity, you will deſire to have their early pro- | 
greſs, at leaſt, conducted with a certain mea- 'I 
ſure? I think, that you will find an anſwer Y 
to our preſent enquiry in many of the pre- 1 
ceding obſervations. But it is time for me 'I 
to eſtabliſh a general principle, the extenſive | ; 
conſequences of which you will develop f 
better than I can; as Jong as a taſte for the 4 
arts can affimilate itſelf with rural and do- 1 
meſtic life, it «vill always be advantageous to | 4 
your country, and vice verſã. Public ſpec- | | 

' 


. 
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| tacles, gaudy aſſemblies, horſe-races, &c. a 1 
drag both men and women from the coun- ö 
try, and inſpire them with a diſguſt for it, l 
Muſic, drawing, painting, architecture, on ' 
attach all perſons to their homes. A harp- ; 
ficord is a neighbour always at command, \ 
who anſwers all your queſtions, and never 
calumniates. Three or four perſons in the 
neighbourhood join to paſs the evening to- 
gether ; here is a concert ready formed. A 
young lady, in her irkſome moments, amuſes 
berſelf in drawing; when become a wife and 

4 mother, 
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mother; ſhe ſtill draws; that ſhe may inſtruct 
her children; and here is another impor- 
tant article, of which I had hitherto. taken 
no notice. Do you wiſh your children to 
remain long attached to you ? Be your- 
ſelves their teachers. Education augments 
and prolongs the relation that ſubſiſts be- 
tween you; it adds to the conſideration, the 
reſpect they entertain for ydu. They muſt 
long be perſuaded, that we know more than 
them, and that he who teaches always 
knows more than the perſon to be taught. 
In America, as in England, parents ſpoil 
their children when they are young, and 
they abandon them to themſelves when 
they grow up; for, in theſe two nations, 
education is neither enough. attended to, 
nor ſufficiently prolonged. :: Indulgent to 
children in their tender age, the people 
there form them into petty domeſtic tyrants; 
negligent of them when they attain to ado- 
leſcency, they convert them into ſtrangers. 
- - At preſent, Sir, it ſeems to me, that there 
remains no good reaſon to hinder us from 
attracting the fine arts to America. Unfor- 
tunately it is not the ſame with artiſts. _ I 
do not think I can better expreſs my good 
c | opinion 
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opinion of the Americans, than by declar- 
ing, that they will always incur ſome riſk 
in receiving a foreigner amongſt them, 
The Europeans, it muſt be confeſſed, have 
vices from which you are exempt, and they 
are not in general, the beſt amongſt them 
who quit their country, eſpecially who paſs 
the ſeas. Let us, however, do this juſtice 


to painters, and ſculptors, that the aſſiduity 
of their labours, and above all, that the ſen- 
timent of the beautiful, that delicacy of 


taſte which they have acquired, render 


them, generally ſpeaking, better than other 
men,—lr is different with reſpe& to muſic 
and dancing. Cuſtom has thought pro- 
pet to place the latter amon gt the fine arts; 
nor do I oppoſe it, fince it ſeems to im- 
prove our extefiof, and to give us that de- 
corum, the ſource of which is the reſpect 
of others, and of ourſelves. But this apo- 
logy for the art, does not conſtitute that of 
its profeſſors. Diſtruſt in general the 


maſters who come to you from Europe; be 


diffident even of thoſe you may yourſelves 
ſend for. Tt will always be mach ſafer not 


to truſt to chance, but to make ſubſcrip- 
Vox. II. B b tions 
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tions in each ſtate, in each town, to en- 
gage artiſts to fix themſelves amongſt you; 
but in this caſe apply only to correſpon- 
dents in Europe on whom you may rely. 


The commiſſion with which you entruſt 


them, ought to be ſacred in their eyes, 
and the ſmalleſt negligence on their parts, 
would be highly criminal ; yet even they 
are liable to be deceived; and as it is much 
better to defer, even for a long time, the 
progreſs of the arts, than to, make the 
ſlighteſt ſtep towards the corruption of your 
manners, it is my principal recommenda- 
tion to the Americans to naturalize as much 
as poſſible, all foreign artiſts ; to aſſimilate 
and identify them with the inhabitants 
of the country: to effect which, I ſee no 
better method than by ſending them huſ- 
bands and proprietors ; a& ſo as to induce 
them to marry, enable them to acquire 
lands, and to become citizens. It is thus 
that by ſecuring the empire of morals, you 
will ſtill further guard again the effect of 
thoſe national prejudices, of that diſdain 
which render foreigners ſo ridiculous and 

odious, 
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odious, and which reflect upon the art it- 
ſelf, the diſguſt inſpired by the artiſt. 
Henceforward, Sir, let us enlarge our 
views; the fine arts are adapted to Ame- 
rica: they have already made ſome progreſs 
there, they will eventually make much 
greater; no obſtacle, no reaſonable objec- 
tion can ſtop them in their career; theſe 
are points at leaſt on which we are agreed. 
Let us now ſee to what purpoſes they may 
be converted by the public, the ſtate, and 
the government. Here, a vaſt field opens 


to our ſpeculation, but as it is expoſed to 


every eye, I ſhall fix mine on the object 
with which it has moſt forcibly been ſtruck. 
Recolle&, Sir, what I have faid above, re- 
lative to officers and public dignities; I 
have remarked that a jealouſy, poſſibly well 
founded in itſelf, but puſhed to the extreme, 
had made honours too rare, and rewards 
too moderate amongſt you. Call in the 
fine arts to the aid of a timid legiſlation ; 
the latter confers neither rank, nor perma- 
nent diĩſtinction; let her beſtow ſtatues, 
monuments and medals. Aſtoniſhed Eu- 
rope, in admiring a Waſhington, a Warren, 

Bb2 a 
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a Greene, and 2 Montgomery, demands what 

recompence can repay their ſervices; be- 
hold that recompence, worthy of them and 
of you. Let all the great towns in Ame- 
tica preſent ſtatues of Waſhington, with 
this inſcription: PA TRR, LIBERATOR, DE- 
FENSOR'PATRIZ; let us ſee alſo thoſe of 
Hancockand of Adams, with only twowords, 
PRIMI PROSCRIPT1; that of Frankim,with 
the Latin verſe inſcribed in France below 
his portrait—(ERIPUIT COELO /FULMEN, 


SCEPTRUMQUE TYRANNI, Tranſlator) &c. 


&c *. what glory would not this reflect 
upon America! It would be found that 
ſhe has already more heroes, than ſhe could 
procure marble and artiſts—F and your 


public 


* This verſe is of that virtuous politician and 
good man, Mr. Turgot. The Tranſlator has inſert- 
ed it, as it ſeems by the author's omitting it, to be 
of too bigs: 2 flavour for the French cenſure. 

TRANSLATOR, 

+ Although it be highly proper to inſiſt upon this 
ſort of recompence, it may not be amiſs that the 
world ſhould know that Congreſs, as far as oppor- 
tunity would admit, have not been remiſs in beſtowing 
ſuch honourable rewards, which they have decreed 
in different forms on every ſuitable occaſion to the 
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public halls, your curiæ, why ſhould not 
they offer in relieſ, and paintings, the bat- 
B b 3 tles 


Baron de Kaalb, &c. &c. and a marble monument 
was voted by that body to the memory of ,my ineſti- 
mable friend Montgomery, ſoon after his glorious fall, 
in the following words : 


Extract from the Tournals of Congreſs. 


Thurſday, January 25, 1776. 

«© The Committee appointed to conſider of a pro- 
« per method of paying a juſt tribute of gratitude to 
« the memory of General Montgomery, brought in 
their report, which was as follows: 

«© It being not only a tribute of gratitude juſtly due 
© ta the memory of thoſe who have peculiarly diſtin- 
« guiſhed themſelves in the glorious cauſe of liberty, 
to perpetuate their names by the moſt durable mo- 
% numents erected to their honour, but alſo greatly 
* conducive to inſpire poſterity with emulation of 
6 their illuſtrious actions: 

« Reſolved, That to expreſs the veneration of the 
“ United Colonies for their late General, Ricuarn 
«© MonTGOMERY, and the deep ſenſe they enter- 
“ tain of the many ſignal and important ſervices ot 
<« that gallant officer, who, after a ſeries of ſuccet- 
6 ſes, amidſt the moſt diſcouraging difficulties, fell 
« at length in a gallant attack upon Quebec the 
« capital of Canada; and to tranſmit to future ages, 
as examples truly worthy of imitation, his patrio- 
4 tiſm, conduct, boldneſs of enterprize, inſuper= 
able perſeverance, and contempt of danger and 
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tles of Bunker s- hill, of Saratoga, of Tren- 
ton, of Prince - toun, of Monmouth, of Cow- 
pens, 


te death à monument be procured from .Paris, or 


“ other part of France, with an inſcription ſacred 
to his memory, and expreſſive of his amiable 


© character and heroic atchievements ; and that the 
< continental treaſurers be directed to advance a 
te ſum not exceeding LF. 300 ſterling to Dr. Benja- 
4 jamin Franklin, who is deſired to ſee this reſolu- 
tion properly executed, for defraying the r 
* thereof.” 

This reſolve was carried into execution at Paris 
by that ingenious artiſt, Mr. Caffiers, ſculptor to the 
King of France, under the direction of Dr. Frank- 
lin. The monument is of white marble, of the 
moſt beautiful ſimplicity, and inexpreſſible elegance, 
with emblematical devices, and the following truly 
claflical inſcription, worthy of the * but great 
mind of a Franklin. 


To TKE GLORY of 
Richard MonTGomery, Major General 
of the Armies of the United States of America, 
Slain at the Siege of Quebec 
the 31ſt of December, 1775, aged 38 years. 


The academy of inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, 
haye compoſed medals for the Generals Waſhing- 
ton, Greene, Gates, Morgan, &c. The State of 
Virginia alſo ſent for Monſieur Houdon the ſtatuary 
from Paris to America ſince the war, cxprelsly to 


take 2 a model, in order to form the ſtatue of General 
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pens, of Eutaw Springs? Thus would you 
perpetuate the memory of theſe glorious 
| Bb4 deeds ; 


Waſhington — an example however which Congreſs 
do not think proper to follow, during the life-time 
of the General, for reaſons which may poflibly not 
be diſapproved of, by the Marquis de Chaſtellux, even 
in ſo unexceptionable an inſtance. 

Over this monument, the Tranſlator who was 
the intimate friend of this excellent young man, 


ſhed an affectionate tributary tear, when at Paris 


in the year 1777. He had long known and looked 
up to him with admiration, for he was deep in the 
ſecrets of his head and heart. His attachment to 
liberty was innate, and matured by a fine education, 
and a glorious underſtanding. The Tranſlator 
whilft he indulged his private forrow at the fight of 
this ſad, though noble teſtimonial of his friend's 
tranſcendent virtues, felt his mind awed and over- 

whelmed with the magnitude of the event which led 
to this cataſtrophe, and with refle&ions on the 
wonderful revolutions, and extraordinary diſpenſa- 
tions of human afﬀairs.——But a few months, and 
he had ſeen the deceaſed hero, an officer in the ſer- 
vice of England, an officer too of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſned merit, who had fought her battles ſucceſs- 
fully with the immortal Wolfe at Quebec, the very 
ſpot on which fighting under the ſtandard of free- 
dom, he was doomed to fall in arms againſt her; 
but a few months, and he ſees his dead friend the 
ſubje& of a monument, conſecrated to his memory 


— 
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deeds-;. thus would your maintain, even 
W 2 long peace, that national pride, 


by the united voice of a free people, and his monu- 


ment, and his fame, as a victim to tyranny, and a 
champion of freedom, conſigned to be celtbrated 
by an enſlaved people, againſt whom he had often 


| tought in defence of the ſame cauſe, in which he 


ſacrificed his life, There is a remarkable circum- 
ſtance connected with his fall, which merits to be 
recorded, One of General Montgomery's Aides de 
Camp, was Mr. Macpherſon, a moſt promiſing young 
man, whoſe father reſided at Philadelphia, and was 
greatly diſtinguiſhed in privateering in the warof 1756, 
This gentleman had a brother in the 16th regiment 
in the Britiſh ſervice, at the time of Montgomery's 
expedition into Canada, and who was as violent 
in favour of the Engliſh government, as this Ge- 
neral's Aide de Camp was enthuſiaſtic in the 
cauſe of America; the latter had accompanied 
his General a day or two previous to the attack in 
which they both loſt their lives, to view and medi- 
tate on the. ſpot where Wolfe had fallen; on his 
return, he found a letter from his brother the Eng- 
liſh officer full of the bittereſt reproaches againſt 
him for having entered into the American ſervice, 
and containing a pretty direct wiſh, that if he would 
not abandon it, he might meet with the deſerved 
fate of a rebel. The Aide de Camp immediately re- 
turned him an anſwer full of ſtrong reaſoning. in de- 
fence of bis conduct, but by no means attempting 
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ſo neceſſary to the preſervation of liberty; 
and you might, without alarming even that 
liberty, laviſh rewards equal to the ſacrifices 
ſhe has received &. 


It would be injurious Sir, to you and 
$0.your country, to inſiſt longer on theſe 
refletions : my attention is excited by a 

freſh 


to ſhake the oppoſite principles of his brother; and 
not only free from acrimony, but full of expreſſions 
of - tenderneſs and affection; this letter he dated, 
46 from the ſpot where Wolfe loſt his life, in fight- 
ing the cauſe of England, in friendſhip with Ame- 
rica. This letter had ſcarcely reached the officer at 
New York, before it was followed by the news of 
his brother's death. The effect was inſtantaneous ; 
nature, and perhaps reaſon prevailed; a thouſand, 
not unworthy ſentiments ruſhed upon his diſtreſ- 
ſed mind; he quitted the Engliſh ſervice, entered 
into that of America, and ſought every occaſiun of 
diſtinguſhing himſelf in her ſervice! 
TRANSLATOR. 
Mr. Trumbull, ſon to Governor Trumbull of 
ConneQicut, who was impriſoned in England as a 
traitor, whilſt he was ſtudying painting under Mr. 
Weſt, is now at Paris reſiding with Mr. Jefferſon, 


and has finiſhed two capital pictures of the death 
of Warren and Montgomery. They are eſteemed chef 


#euvres by all the cpnnoiſſeurs in this ſublime art. 
f 7 TRANSLATOR. 
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5 fttteſh object, but I ſhould regard it alſo as 
|| an offence, to entertain an idea that it is 
| neceſſity to call the attention of America 
to this object, you are deſirous that the pro- 
-greſs of the ſciences alſo ſhould enter into 
© pour deliberations. It is impoſſible not to 
_— - foreſee their progreſs in a country already 
*þk | ſo celebrated for its academies and univer- 
| | ſities, which rival thoſe of the old world 
for its learned men; I will go further, for 
1 its men of diſtinguiſhed genius, whoſe 
names alone will mark famous epochas in 


the hiſtory of the human mind . Doubt 
not, 


* Mr. Jefferſon, in anſwer to a prejudiced remark 
of the Abbe Raynal, who ſays, © on doit ètre etone 
« que P Amerique noit pas encore produit un bon 
60 potte, un habile mathematicien, un homme de 
© genie dans un ſeul art, ou une ſeule ſcience.” 
Mr. Jefferſon, amidſt abundance of good reaſoning, 
| ſays in anſwer, ** In war we have a Maſbington, 
| % whoſe memory will be adored while liberty ſhall 
<« have votaries, whoſe name will triumph over time, 
« and will in future ages aſſume its juſt ſtation 
s among the moſt celebrated worthies of the world, 
« when that wretched philoſophy ſhall be forgotten 
« which: would have arranged him among the de- 
| « generacies of mankind, (ſee Buffon's ſyſlem re- 
= « ſpecting animals in America,) In phyſics we have 
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not, Sir, that America will render herſelf 
illuſtrious by the ſciences, as well as by 
her arms and government ; and if the at- 
tention of the philoſopher be ſtill neceſſary 
to watch over them, it is leſs to accelerate 
than to remove the obſtacles which might 
poſſibly retard their progreſs. Let the uni- 
verſities, always too dogmatical, always too 

excluſive, 


„produced a Franklin, than whom no one of the 
« preſent age has made more important diſcoveries, 
© nor has enriched philoſophy with more, or more 
<« ingenious ſolutions of the phænomena of Nature. 
« We have ſuppoſed Mr. Rittenhouſe ſecond to no 
<« aſtromomer living: that in genius he muſt be the 
« firſt, becauſe he is ſelf-taught. As an artiſt he has 
« exhibited as great a proof of mechanical genius as 
<« the world has ever produced. He has not, indeed, 
« made a world; but he has by imitation approached 
« nearer its Maker than any man who has lived from 
« the creation to this day, &c. &c.” There are va- 
rious ways, Mr. Jefferſon adds, of keeping truth 
out of ſight, Mr. Rittenhouſe's model of the pla- 
netary ſyſtem has the plagiary appellation of an or- 
rery; and the quadrant, invented by Godfrey, an Ame- 
rican alſo, and with the aid of which the European 
nations traverſe the globe, is called Hadley's qua- 
drant.— Thus too, the Tranſlator adds, is the great 
Columbus robbed of the honour of giving his name to 
America! TRANSLATOR, 
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exclufive, be charged only to form good 


ſcholars, and leave to an unreſtrained phi- 


loſophy the care of forming good men. In 
England, the univerſities have laboured to 
deſtroy ſcepticiſm, and from that period 
philoſophy has been viſibly on the decline; 
it ſeems as if the Engliſh, in every thing, 
with only for a half liberty. Leave owls 
and' bats to flutter in the doubtful perſpi- 
cuity of a feeble twilight; the American 
eagle ſhould fix her eyes upon the ſun, No- 


thing proves to me that it is not good to 


know the truth, and what has error hither- 
to produced ?—the miſery of the world. 
As for academies, they will always be 
uſeful, whilſt they are very .. nume- 
rous. An academician 1s a ſenator of the 
republic of letters; he takes an oath to ad- 
vance nothing he cannot prove ; he conſe- 
crates his life to truth, with a promiſe to 
facrifice to it, even his ſelf-love. Such men 
cannot be numerous ; ſuch men ought not 
to be thrown into diſcredit, by aſſociates 
unworthy of them. But if academical 
principles tend to make ſcience auſtere and 


ſerupulous, the encouragements propoſed 


to 
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to the public ought to excite every mind, 
and furniſh a free channel for opinion. Of 
this nature are prizes propoſed by the aca- 
demies ; it is by their means that the ac- 
tivity of men's minds is directed towards the 
moſt uſeful objects; it is to them that firſt 
efforts are indebted for celebrity ; it is by 
them alſo the young man thirſting for 
glory is diſpenſed with fighing long after 
her firſt favours. The more the ſciences 
approach perfection, the more rare do diſ- 
coveries become; but America has the 
ſame advantage in the learned world, as in 
that which conſtitutes our reſidence. The 
extent of her empire ſubmits to her obſer= 
vation a large portion of heaven and earth. 

What obſervations may not be made be- 
tween Penobſcot and Savannah? between 


the lakes and the ocean? Natural hiſtory 


and aſtronomy are her peculiar appendages, 

and the firſt of theſe ſciences at leaſt, is 

ſuſceptible of great improvement. | 
Morals are a branch of philoſophy lately 


in great repute. As for myfelf, it appears 
that wherever the legiſlation is good, mo- 
rals are already formed; and where the le- 


giſlation 


[ 
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giſlation is defective, I know not the uſe 1 
morals. It is in this caſe in general, as with 
health, little attention is paid to it until it 
be loſt. Moraliſts too are like phyſicians 
and apothecaries, whom a good regimen 
would render uſeleſs, and who not unfre- 
quently ſerve but to amuſe our anxiety, and 
to treat our ĩmagination. Preſerve a good 
government, render the people mild and 
ſenſible, and they will make morals for 
themſelves. 


With reſpect to 8 its object and 
end, conceal it from our obſervations: as 


it conſiders not the relations of men with 
each other, but their connection with God 
alone, its influence ought to be internal and 
perſonal ; and whenever it extends further, 
it is invariably at the expence of public 
order. I cannot, therefore, but congratu- 
late America on being the only country poſ- 
ſeſſing true toleration; which has not only 
triumphed over ſuperſtition, but which 
makes even the enemies of ſuperſtition bluſh 
at the ignominzous compromiſes they have 
made with her. But that none of thoſe ob- 
jects which intereſt you, Sir, may paſs. be- 

fore 
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fore our eyes without inducing ſome re- 
flections, I ſhall allow myſelf to make one, 
which, I truſt, will meet with indulgence 
from a philoſopher. 

All the religions eſtabliſhed in America, 
agree in one very important point ; they 
proſcribe all ſuperſtition, all dependence on 
any external power; but they agree alſo in 
a practice which ſeems to me to have no ne- 
ceſſary connection with the Proteſtant tenets. 
I mean the extreme ſeverity with which 


they obſerve the Sunday. This day is con- 


ſecrated to divine worſhip: be it ſo; but it 
is alſo conſecrated to reſt, and what is this 
repoſe without gaiety, without relaxation? 
I venture to ſay, that in America, you nei- 
ther know the pain of labour, nor the plea- 
ſure of repoſe. What a gloomy ſilence reigns 
in all your towns on Sunday! a ſtranger 
would imagine that ſome epidemic or 
plague had obliged every one to confine 
himſelf at home *.—Tranſport yourſelf to 

Europe, 


® Whilſt I was at Boſton, in 1782, there were 
violent debates in the aſſembly, and the ſenate, re- 
ſpeRing the duration of the Sabbath—one party were 
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| Europe, and eſpecially to a Catholic coun- 
| try; behold, on the ſame day, when divine 
| 2 ſervice is' over, the 1 deluging the 
lj 55 = | W 
li for I it conſiſt of fix ot Sirty Kg com- 
* mencing at ſix o'clock on the Saturday evening, whilſt 
[| the others inſiſted on abridging it to eighteen, reckon- 


I | ing from the midnight of Saturday, 'and finiſhing at 

| fix on the Sunday evening; the former propoſition 

j | paſſed the aflembly where the country intereſt pre- 

„ vailed, but was thrown out in the ſenate by the pre- 
F | dominant intereſt of the merchants, aided by good 

ſenſe, and the palpable abſurdity of ſuch a regulation 

in a commercial country abounding with ſtrangers. 

Mr. Gobbet, a very ſenſible man, and a rich mer- 

chant of Beverley, diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this oc» 

caſion by a ſpeech full of eloquence and wit. As far 

as my memory ſerves me, the ſabbath is at length 

wiſely limited to eighteen hours; I fay wiſely, for 

not even travelling is permitted on a Sunday in the 
New: England States, inſomuch chat you are at every 
inſtant liable to be ſtopped by force, and carried by 

the deacons before a magiſtrate, who inflicts a fine, 

and puts an end to your journey for the day. This 

) | fidiculous and unmeauing auſterity, will probably'be 

ſome. day put an end to, by the fatal exit of one of 

| theſe bigotted officers of the church tribunal, who 

| may. poſſibly be miſtaken by ſome ſturdy traveller or 

ſtranger, by ſeizing his horſe by the bridle, for a knight 

of the pad; for, pleaſantry apart, this is by no means 

* an improbable prediction. - 'TRANSLATOR, 
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ſquares, and public walks, and hurrying in 
crowds towards the ſuburbs, towards the 
neighbouring villages, where a thouſand 
taverns are open to receive them ; every 
where your ear is ſaluted with ſongs, and 
inſtrumental muſic ; every where your eyes 
are entertained with gay and animated 
dances. It is a truly affecting ſpectacle to 
ſee the artizan preſſing towards the Guin- 
guettes, or houſes of entertainment ; under 
one arm he holds his wife, dreſt in her beſt 
array, the other ſerves him to carry the 
youngeſt of his children, whilſt the re- | 
maining one, who is able to walk, faſtens 
on his mother's hand, and ſtrives to follow 
her ; this whole family are going to rejoice 
together. If the wine gives riſe to ſome 1 
quarrels, they are appeaſed by the women, | 
who prevent that exceſs of drinking to f 
which men are but too ſubject; the family 
drink and dance amongſt themſelves, and 
this happy day frequently encroaches on the 
night, and always terminates too ſoon. In 
America, it is the reverſe; as there is no- 
thing but idleneſs without the reſource of | | 
either ſport or dane, the ſexes ſeparate, the 
Vor. II. Cc women ' 


| 
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wornen at a loſs what to do with their fine 
dreſs, which has ſhone only at the church 


or meeting, fall into a ſtate of wretched. 


liſtlefineſs, which i is only to be diverted by | 
frivolous diſcourſe and ſcandal ; whilſt the 
men, wearied with reading the bible to 
their children, aſſemble round a bowl, 
not prepared by joy, and at the hottom of 
which they find nothing but ſtupid in- 
toxication. 

1 know not, Sir, whether the following 


principle be that of a philoſopher, or only 
of a Frenchman ; but I am of opinion that 


every amuſement which ſeparates the wo- 
men from the men, is contrary to the wel- 
fare of ſociety, is calculated to render one 
of the ſexes clowniſh, and the other ſloven- 
ly, and to deſtroy, in ſhort, that ſenſibility, 
the ſource of which Nature has placed in 
the intercourſe between the ſexes. 

Weigh theſe reflections, Sir, which are 
not ſo frivolous, perhaps, as they appear. 
Happineſs is only compoſed of enjoyments ; 
now, Sundays make the ſeventh part of our 
lives, and if you deduct from the people 
their days of extraordinary labour, you will 


ſee 
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ſee that they conſtitute the half of our beſt 
time. Make happy days, then, of Sun- 
days, give them to America, and you will 


have conferred on them an ineſtimable 
preſent. 


'Theſe obſervations on the ſabbath, on 
the day of repofe which ſucceeds to labour, 
ſeem to apprize me that mine is at an end. 
May it not appear longer to you, than it 
has to myſelf; and may you, after beſtow- 
ing on me ſome moments of attention, not 
feel too ſenſibly the want of that diſſipation 
I have juſt been extolling. Recognize at 
leaft, Sir, in this feeble eflay, my devotion 
to your will, and the fincere attachment 
with which I have the honour to be, &c. 
&c. 


On board the frigate L'Emeraude, in the Bay of 
Cheſapeak, the 12th of January, 1783, 
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Deſcription of the Natural Bridge, called 
| in Virginia, Rocky Bridge. 


N my return from my journey 1n 
| Upper Virginia, I regretted not hay- 
ing been able to take the dimenſions of the 
Natural Bridge. I was anxious that ſome 
perſon, who was at once a deſigner and 
geometrician, ſhould undertake an expedi- 
tion to the Apalachians for that ſole object, 
and that he ſhould be provided with the 
inſtruments neceſſary for accompliſhing it 
with accuracy. No man was more capable 
of this than the Baron de Turpin, Captain 
in the royal corps of Genze; for in him were 


united all thoſe branches of knowledge, 


which are carried to ſo great a height in the 
corps to which he belongs, with the talent 
of deſigning with as much facility as pre- 
ciſion; belides which, he was well enough 
acquainted with- the Engliſh language to 
diſpenſe with an interpreter. I propoſed, 
therefore, to the Comte de Rochambeau, 
to charge him with this commiſſion, which 
I was confident he would acquit with plea- 


ſure, 
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ſure. The General thought that it would 
be rendering a freſh ſervice to the Ameri- 
cans, to make them acquainted with one of 
the wonders which render their country 
celebrated, and that it would be pleaſant 
enough for Frenchmen to be the firſt to give 
them a preciſe idea and a correct plan of it *. 
The Baron de Turpin ſet out, therefore, in 

Ce 3 the 


go intereſting an object could not eſcape the cu- 
riofity and obſervations of Mr. Fefferſon +. He had 
meaſured the height and breadth of the natural 
bridge, of which he ſpeaks, in an excellent memoir 
compoſed in 1781, a few copies of which he printed 
laſt year under the modeſt title of Notes upon Virginia, 
or rather without any title, for this work has never 
been made public. We hope, however, the preci- 
ous documents on natural philoſophy, as well as po- 
litics, contained in that work, will not be loſt to the 


+ The following is Mr. JerrERSON's account of the Natural 
Bridge alluded to in this note, which 1 am happy in being able 
to lay before the reader. 

« The Natural Bridge, the moſt ſublime of Nature's works, is 
© on the aſcent of a hill, which ſeems to have been cloven thro? 
« its length by ſome great convulſion. The fiſſure, juſt at the 
© bridge, is by ſome admeaſurements 270 feet deep, by others only 
« 950. It is about 45 feet wide at the bottom, and go feet at the 
« top; this of courſe determines the length of the bridge, and iu 
* height from the water. Its breadth in the. middle is about 60 
4% feet, but more at the ends, and the thickneſs of the maſs at the 
© ſummit of the arch, about 40 feet. A part of this thickneſs is 
« conſtituted by a coat of earth, which gives growth to ma iy large 


nr 


the beginning of May, and in three weeks 
brought me back five plans, three of which 


are 


public. A well-known man of letters $ has made 
uſe of them, and we recommend the peruſal 'of a 


work, which will ſpeedily make its appearance ur 
the title of Obſervations on Virginia. 


in trees, The refidue, with the hill on both ſides, is one ſolid rock 
of limeſtone. The arch approaches the ſemi-elliptical form ; 
6 but the larger axis of the ellipſes, which would be the chord of 
the arch, is many times longer than the tranſverſe. Though the 
« fides of the bridge are provided in ſome parts with a parapet of 
% fixed rocks, yet few men have reſolution to walk to them, and 
* Jook over into the abyſs. You involuntarily fall on your hands 
« and feet, creep to the parapet, and look over it. Looking down 
« from this height about a minute, gave me a violent head-ach. 
If the view from the top be painful and intolerable, that from 
« below is delightful in the extreme. It is impoſſible for the 
1% emotions ariſing from the ſublime to be felt beyond what they 
% are here: on the fight of ſo beautiful an arch, ſo elevated, ſo 
« light, and ſpringing as it were up to heaven, the rapture of the 
«- fpeQator is really indeſeribable ! The ſiſſure continuing narrow, 
« deep, and freight for a conſiderable diſtance above and be- 
% low the bridge, opens a ſhort but very pleaſing view of the 
North Mountain on one fide, and Blue Ridge on the other, at 
«-the diſtance each of them of about five miles. This bridge is in 
« the county of Rockbridge, to which it has given name, and affords 
0a public and commodious paſſage over a valley, which cannot 
+ be croſſed elſewhere for a conſiderable diſtance. The ſtream 
** paſling under it is called Cedar Creck. It is a water of James 
« river, and ſulficient, i in the drieſt ſeaſons, to turn a griſt mill, 
66 though i its fountain is not more than two miles above.” 


TRANSLATOR. 
t Monfieur De Meunier, in his new article of Etats Unis in the 


laſt Livraiſon of La Nouvelle Encyclopedicand the Abbe de Aorlaiz, 
who is tranſlating them 1nto French, 
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are engraved and annexed to this work. 
Two of them preſent perſpectives, taken 
from the two ſides of the Natural Bridge, 
and from the bottom of the valley from 
whence it ſprings. The third is a bird's-cye 
view, and repreſents a part of the country in 
which it is. The two others being only 
ſuppoſed ſections of this bridge where it 
holds by the bank, and which may be con- 
fidered as its abutment, I have not thought 
proper to have engraved, to avoid multiply- 
ing the plates neceſſary to be given with 
this work. As to the dimenſions, they are 
as follows, as given me by M. de Turpin : 
The Natural Bridge forms an arch of 
fifteen toiſes (fix feet Engliſh) in length, 
of that ſpecies we denominate the Cow's 
Horn : the chord of this arch is ſeventeen 
toiſes at the head of Anont, and nine at that 
of Aval, and the right arch is the ſegment 
of an ellipſe, ſo flat that the ſmall axis 
is only a twelfth of the large one. The 
maſs of rock and ſtone which loads this 
arch is forty-nine feet ſolid on the key of 
the great centre, and thirty-ſeven on that 
of the ſmall one; and as we find about the 
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. fame difference in taking the level of the 


hill, it may be ſuppoſed that the roof is on 
2 level, the whole length of the key. It 


is proper to obſerve, that the live rock 


continues alſo the whole thickneſs of the 
arch, and that on the oppoſite fide it is 
only 25 feet wide, in its greateſt breadth, 
and becomes gradually narrower. 

% The whole arch ſeems to be formed of 


one and the ſame ſtone, for the joints which 


one remarks at the head of Amont, are the 
effect of lightning, which ſtruck this part 
in 1779; the other head has not the 
ſmalleſt vein, and the intrades i is ſo ſmooth, 

that the martins, which fly round it in 
great numbers, cannot faſten on it ®, The 
abutments, which have a gentle ſlope, 

are entire ; and, without being abſolute 
planes, have all the poliſh which a current 
of water would give to unhewn ſtone in a 
certain time. The four rocks adjacent to 
the abntments ſeem to be perfectly homo- 
geneous, and to have a very trifling lope, 
The two rocks on the right bank of the ri- 


vulet 


See at the end of this article a note, which was 
too long to be inſerted under the text. 
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vulet are 200 feet high above the ſurface of 
the water, the intrados of the arch 150, and 
the two rocks on the left bank 180. 

% If we conſider this bridge ſimply as a 
pictureſque object, we are ſtruck with the 
majeſty with which it towers in the val- 
ley. The white oaks, which grow uponit, 
ſeem to rear their lofty ſummits to the 
clouds ; whilſt the ſame trees, which border 
on the rivulet, appear like ſhrubs. As for 
the naturaliſt, he muſt content himſelfwith 
ſuch obſervations as may guide- a more 
hardy philoſopher to form ſome probable 
conjecture on the origin of this extraor- 
dinary mals. 

From every part of the ad and of 
its ſupporters, cubic pieces of three or four 
lines dimenſion were taken, and placed ſuc- 
ceſſively in the ſame aqua fortis; the former 
were diſſolved in leſs than half an hour; 
the others required more time, but this 
muſt be attributed to the diminution: of 
ſtrength of the aqua fortis, which loſt its 
activity in proportion as it became ſatu· 
rated. ; 

& We ſee that theſe rocks being of a cal- 

careous 
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careous nature, excludes every idea of a vol- 
cano, which befides cannot be reconciled 
with the form of the bridge and its adja- 


cent parts. If ĩt be ſuppoſed that this aſto- 


niſhing arch is the effect of a current of 
water, we muſt ſuppoſe likewiſe that this 
current has had the force to break down, 
and carry to a great diſtance, a maſs of 5000 
cubie fathoms, for there remains not the 


flighteſt trace of ſuch an operation. The 


blocks found under the arch, and a little be- 
low it, have their interior poſitions marked 
on the collateral pendents on the ſide of 
Aval,and are oceaſioned by no other demo- 
lition than that of the bridge itſelf, which 
is faid to have been one third wider. 

The excavation of eight or ten itiches, 
formed in the pied droit, or ſupporter, on 
the left bank of the ſtream, under the ſpring 
of the arch, lengthens it into the form of a 
crow's beak. This decay, and fome other 
parts which are blown up, give reaſon to 


' preſurne, that this ſurprizingedifice will one 


day become a victim of that time which 
has deſtroyed ſo many others,” 
Such 
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Such are the obſervations the Baron de 
Turpin brought back with him, and with 
which he was pleaſed to favour me. As 
their accuracy may be relied on, perhaps it 
would be ſufficient to tranſcribe them here, 
and leave the reader to exerciſe his thoughts 
on the cauſes which could produce this ſort 
of prodigy. This was in fact the reſolution 
I had taken, when, abandoned to my own 
powers, of which I was juſtlydiffident, I was 
writing at Williamſburgh, and for myſelf 
alone, the Journal of my late expedition. 
A Spaniſh work, however, which fell into 
my hands, confirmed me in the opinion I 
at firſt had entertained, that it was to the 
labour only of the Creator that we owe the 
magnificent conſtruction of the Natural 
Bridge. The opinion of the Count de 
Buffon, whom I have fince conſulted, has 
left me no doubt upon the ſubject. His 
ſublime conceptions of the different epochs 
of nature ſhould have been ſufficient to put 
me in the way ; but the diſciple, who 
knows how to do juſtice to himſelf, is timid, 
even in the application of his maſter's | 
principles. But, whoever has travelled in | 


America, * 
2 
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America, becomes a witneſs entitled to 


depoſe in favour of that genius whoſe ora- 


cles frequently meet with too many op- 
poſers. If it be neceſſary to juſtify what 
the Monteſquicus, the Humes, the Vol- 


taires have ſaid on the fatal effects hereto- 
fore produced by ſuperſtition, by ignorance, 


and prejudice, we might ſtill, in ſurveying 
Europe, find whole nations which would 
preſent to us the picture of what we were 
300 years ago. Nations, which are, ſo to 
ſpeak, the contemporaries of paſt ages, and 
the truth of hiſtorical facts would be de- 
monſtrated by thoſe to which we ourſelves 
are witneſſes, It is the ſame in America 
with reſpect to the epoch of Nature, and all 
the documents of natural hiſtory, In vi- 
ſiting this part of the world, you think 
yourſelf removed back a whole epoch ; the 
lower grounds, the plains are watered by 
ſuch large rivers, and interſected by ſo many 
creeks ; the coaſts are ſo frequently divided 
by gulphs, and arms of the ſea, which 
ſeem to conduct the waves to the very heart 
of the country, and to the very foot of the 
mountains, that it is impoſſible not to be 

perſuaded 
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perſuaded that all this part of the Conti- 
nent is not of new creation, and produced 


entirely by ſucceſſive ebbings of the water. 


On the other hand, if we obſerve that all 
the high mountains form long chains pa- 
rallel with each other, and almoſt in a di- 
rection North and South; that the greateſt 
part of the rivers, which fall into the ocean, 
take their origin in the narrow vallies which 
ſeparate theſe mountains, and that after fol- 
lowing their direction for a conſiderable 
ſpace, they turn ſuddenly towards the Eaſt, 


pierce the mountains, and at length reach 


the ſea, acquiring magnitude as they pro- 
ceed ; we ſhall be apt to think ourſelves, if 
not contemporaries, at leaſt not far removed 
from that epoch of Nature, when the waters 
collected to an extraordinary height in hol- 


low vallies, were ſtriving to break down 
their dykes, ſtill uncertain of the means to 


be adopted for making their eſcape ; we 


ſhall be led to think that the motion of the 


earth on its axis, or the weſterly winds, 


which in North America correſpond with 


the trade winds of the Tropics, and of 
which they are poſſibly the effect, have at 
length 


— 
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tength determined the motion of the waters 


towards the Eaſt. In which caſe, one of 
theſe two circumſtances might happen; ei- 


ther that the waters having exceeded the 


heights of the leaſt Tofty ſummits which 
oppoſed their paſſage, formed a fort of 
gutters, by which the ſuperfluity eſcaped ; 
or that unable to attain the height of theſe 
mountains, they met with ſome ſofter parts 
of the greater maſs itſelf, which they firſt 
fapped, and then entirely penetrated. In 
the firſt caſe, if the declivity was very ſteep, 
and the rock which ſerved by way of apron 
was very hard, they would form a cataract; 
but where-the declivity: was leſs rapid, and 
the ſoil leſs compact, the waters not only 
will have formed the gutter which ſerved 
them as a paſſage, but have overthrown 
and hurried along with them the lands, 
forming them into long glacis, which would 
loſe themſelves finally in the plains. Thus 
Hudſon's River, the Delaware, the Potow- 
mack, James River, and many others, have 
opened ways for themſelves to the ſea, by 
piercing the mountains at angles, more or 
leſs approaching to right angles, and form- 

ing, 
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ing, more or leſs, ſpacious, vallies. In the 
ſecond caſe, the waters unable to paſs the 
mountains, unleſs below their ſammits, 
muſt have left above them a ſort of calotte, 
or arch, fimilar to that of the Natural Bridge. 

But how | many chances are there, both that 
theſe arches muſt fall down after a certain 
time, eſpecially when the beds of the rivers 
becoming deeper and deeper, the burthen 


becomes too weighty, and they have loſt 


their baſes ?! 


* Mr, J. Hefen, in bis excellent Nater.an Virginia; 
ſeems to lean to the ſyſtem of Buffon, in the fol- 
lowing; ſublime and animated deſcription : 


** The-courſes- of the (following) great rivers of 


« Virginia, ſays he, are at right angles with the 
« long chain of mountains, known in the European 
*© maps by the name of the Apalachian Mountains. 


James and, Potama penetrate through all the 


4c ridges of mountains eaſtward of the Alleghaney. 
% That is, broken by no water-courſe, it is in fact 
<<, the ſpine of the country between the Atlantic on 


« on fide, and the Miſſiſippi and! St. Laurence 
« on the other, The paſſages of the Patowmac- 


& through the Blue Ridge is perhaps one of the 
c moſt. ſtupendous ſcenes in nature; you ſtand on 


« very high point of land. On your right comes 


« up the Shenandaab, having ranged along the foot 
« of the mountains an hundred miles te feek 2 
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Do we ſtill doubt of the probability of 
this Tr" Do we with for more 
1 ſtriking 


ac vent. On your left 3 the Patowmac, 
sin queſt of a paſſage alſo. In the moment of 


i their junction they ruſh together againſt the 
„ mountain, rend it aſunder, and paſs off to the 
<< fea. The firſt glance of this ſcene hurries our 
* ſenſes into the opinion that this earth hath been 
© created in time, that the mountains were formed 
& firſt, that the rivers began to flow afterwards, that 
<« in this place particularly they have been dammed 
< up by the Blue Ridge of mountains, and have 
<« formed an ocean which filled the whole valley; 
< that continuing to riſe, they have at length broken 
dc over at this ſpot, and have torn the mountain 
ce down from its ſummit to its baſe. The piles of 
6 rock on each hand, but particularly on the She- 
cc nandoah, the evident marks of their diſrupture, or 
<«_eyulſion from their beds, by the moſt powerful 
ac agents of Nature, corroborate the impreſſion. 


But the diſtant finiſhing which Nature has given 


<< to the picture, is of a very different character. It 
«. 3 a true contraſt to the fore- ground. It is as placid 
« and delightful as that is wild and tremendous. 
« For the mountain being clover aſunder, ſhe pre- 
6 ſents to your eye, through the cleft, a ſmall catch 
c of ſmooth blue horizon, at an infinite diſtance in 
<« the plain country, inviting you, as it were, from 
© ghe riot and tumult roaring around, to paſs through 
t the breach, and partake of the calm below. Here 


ſtriking tokens, more evident traces of the 
W of the waters, let us continue to 


6 the eye ultimately compoſes itſelf; and that way 
too the road happens actually to lead. You croſs 
< the Patowmac above the junction, paſs along its 
* « fide through the baſe of the mountain for three 5 | 
miles, its terrible precipices hanging in fragments 1 
over you, and within about twenty miles reach of 
Frederic Town, and the fine country round it. 
This ſcene is worth a voyage acroſs the Atlantic. 
Vet here, as in the neighbourhood of the Natural 
« Bridge, are people who have paſſed their lives 
4 within half a dozen miles, and have never been to 
« ſurvey theſe monuments of a war between rivers 
and mountains, which muſt have ſhaken the earth | 
«itſelf to its centre.” '/ 
Mr. Charles Thompſon, Secretary to Congreſs, in an \4 
Appendix to Mr. Jefferſon's work, adds the following | 
remarks on the ſame ſubject. The reader will par- 
don, I am confident, the length of theſe extracts from 1 
a work fo highly intereſting, and which is not yet given [1 
to the public. 
The refleQions,” ſays Mr. Thompſon, I was 
« led into on viewing this paſſage of the Patowmac 
through the Blue Ridge were, chat this country 
« muſt have ſuffered ſome violent convulſion, and 
<-that the face of it muſt have been changed from 
« what it was probably ſome centuries ago : that the 
ac broken and ragged faces of the mountain on each 
« fide the river, the tremendous rocks which are left 
«with one end fixed in the precipice; and the others 
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travel in America; let us go. into the vici- 


nity of the Ohio, on the banks of the ri- 


ver 


ed jutting outs and 8 to fall for want 
2 of ſupport; the bed of the river ſot ſeveral miles 


% below ohſtructed and filled with the looſe ſtones 


« carried from this mound ; in ſhort, every thing on 
* which you caſt your eye, evidently demonſtrates a 


« diſrupture and breach in the mauntain; and that, 
« before this happened, what is now a fruitful vale 
<<. was formerly a great lake or colleQion of water, 
2 which poſſibly might have here formed a mighty 
<* caſcade, or had its vent to the ocean by the Suſ- 
« quehanna, where the Blue Ridge ſeems to termi- 
nate. Beſides this, there are other parts of this 
<« country which bear evident ttaces of a like convul- 
« fion, From the beſt accounts I have been able to 
< obtain, the place where the Delaware now flows 
«* through the Kittatinny mountain, which is a con- 
« tinuation of what is called the North Ridge or 
« Mountain, was not its original courſe, but that it 
40 paſſed through what is now called, © The Wind 
„Gap, a place ſeveral miles to the Weſtward, and 
% above an hundred feet higher than the preſent bed 
4 of the river. This Wind Gap is about a mile 
6 broad, and the ſtones init ſuch as ſeem to have 
« been waſhed for ages by water running over them. 
« Should. this have been the. caſe, there muſt have 
6 been a large lake behind that mountain, and by 
<« ſome uncommon ſwell of the waters, ot by ſome 
<< conyulſion of Nature, the river muſt have opened 
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ver:Kentucke; we may there obſerve what 
follows, or rather what the recent hiſtorian 
D d 2 of 


«' its way through a different part of the mountain, 
“ and meeting there with leſs obſtruftion, carried 
away with it the oppoſing mounds of earth, and 
% deluged the country below with the immenſe col- 
„ lection of waters to which this paſſage gave vent. 
«© There are ſtill remaining, and daily diſcovered, 
« innumerable inſtances of ſuch a deluge on both 
« ſides of the river, after it paſſed the hills above the 
« falls of Trenton, and reached the Champaign. 


„On the New Jerſey fide, which is flatter than the 
« Penſylvania fide, all the country below Creſſwick- 


& hills ſeems to have been overflowed to the diſtance 
« of from ten to fifteen miles back from the river, 
„% and to have acquired a new foil by the earth and 


<« clay brought down and mixed with the native ſand. | 


« The ſpot on which Philadelphia ſtands evident- 
„e ly appears to be made ground. The different 
„ ſtrata through which they paſs in digging to wa- 
t ter, the acorns, leaves, and ſometimes branches 


« which are found above twenty feet below the ſur- 


4 face, all ſeem to demonſtrate this . I am in- 


* From an accurate topographical obſervation of the moun- 
tainous parts of England, and other countries, on theſe princi- 
ples, might we not be able to ſolve various phenomena which 
preſent themſelves in the plains bordering upon rivers, that is to 
ſay, within reach of ſuch a.ſuppoſed overflow of watersz the 
quantity of large ſolid oak-timber, for example, found in Malter 
Colliery near Newcaſtle, on the banks of the river Tyne, at the 
prodigious depth of 120 fathoms. TRANSLATOR. 
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of that country * has written. Amongſt 
% the natural curioſities of this territory, 
| | « the 


© formed that at York-Town in Virgina, in the 
<<. bank of York river, there are different ftrata of 
« ſhells and earth, one above another, which ſeem 
< to. point out that the country there has under- 
gone ſeveral changes, that the ſea has for a ſuc- 
<« .ceffion of ages occupied the place where dry land 
% now appears, and that the ground has been ſud- 
11 « denly raiſed at various periods. What a change 
[| N | „would it make in the country below, ſhould the 
1 « mountains at Niagara, by any accident, be cleft 


« aſunder, and a paſſage ſuddenly opened to drain 
* off the waters of lake Erie and the upper lakes 


« While ruminating on theſe ſubjects, I have often 
4 been hurried away by Fancy, and led to imagine 
* that what is now the bay of Mexico was once a 
„ champaign country, and that from the point oy 
„ cape of Florida, there was a continued range of 
mountains through Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, 
„Martinique, Guadaloupe, Barbadoes and Tri- 
« nidad, till it reached the coaſt of America, and 
* formed the ſhores which bounded the ocean and 


l _—_ „ guarded the country behind: that by ſome con- 

11 de yulfion or ſhock of Nature the ſea had broken 
« through theſe mounds, and deluged that vaſt plain 
« till it reached the foot of the Agdes; that being 
+ there hcaped up by the trade winds, always blow- 


23 | | «ing 


| | | | Mr. Filfon, whoſe work is lately tranſlated inte 
| 


oy a 


French. TRANSLATOR. 
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*« the winding banks, or rather the preci- 

% ,pice of :Kentucke, and of the river Diek, 

** merit the firſt rank. The aſtoniſhed' 

* eye beholds, almoſt on every fide, 3 

400 feet of a calcareous rock, perpendi- ” 
| «-cularly cut; in ſome places a beautiful 

| * white marble, curiouſly ſhaped in arches 


% or" in columns, or piled upon a fine 
5 * ſtone for building. Theſe precipices, 
; « as I have already obſerved, reſemble the 
e «« ſides of a deep trench, or a canal, the 
a * carth around being level, except in the 
T «© courſe of the rivulets, and covered with 
a e groves of red cedar; you can only croſs: 
e « this river at certain places, one of which 
4 «« is worthy of admiration :- It is a high- 
4 « way formed by the buffaloes, and wide 
* | Dad. 51547 $5 OE 
L * ing from one quarter, it had found its way back, as 
10 « jt continues to do, through the gulph between Flo- 
"I «_ rida and Cuba, carrying with it the loom and ſand © 
"4 | « it. may have ſcooped from the country it had occu - 
A << pied, part of which it may have depoſited on the 
ag « ſhores of North America, and with part formed the : 
0 « banks of the Newfoundland. But theſe are only 4 
ng te the viſions of Fancy.” The Tranſla or adds, but 

they are the ſublime viſions of s great and enlightene] 
its mind. TRANSLATOR. 
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% enough for waggons, in a gentle flope, 


from the ſummit of the foot of a very 


«« ſeep eminence, cloſe to the river's above 
« Lees-Town.” | 

But let us conſult Don Yoſt " i übe 
already ſo celebrated by his Voyages; be 
is the author of the above-mentioned Spa- 
niſh book, entitled, Noticias Americana, 
in which he gives very curious and minute 


- deſcriptions of all Spaniſh America: / In 


the article I am going to tranſlate, he be- 


gins by remarking a very ſenſible difference 


between the mountains in America, ſituat- 


ed under the torrid zone, and thoſe we ob- 


ſerve in othet parts of the globe; for al- 
though the height of the latter be often 
very conſiderable, as the ground riſes gra- 


dually, and their combined ſummits form 


immenſe countries, they who inhabit them 
may be ignorant of. their elevation above 
the level of the ſea; whereas thoſe of Ame 
rica being ſeparated, and ſo to ſpeak, cloven 
their whole height, give inceſſantly the 
idea, and even the meaſure of their prodi- | 
gious altitude. In this part of the world, 

« adds he/ a earth is interſected by pro- 


% found 


* — — —— 
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* found trenches (guebrallat) of a very 
conſiderable width, ſince they form the 
© ſeparation'of the mountains from each 


cc 
ce 
66 
cc 
cc 
66 
ce 
cc 


ce 


or ſinuoſities formed by theſe rivers, cor- 
reſpond perfectly with thoſe we obſerve 


c 
ce 
10 
cc 
66 
cc 


40 


cc 


other, and form frequently an opening, 


of more than two leagues; at the vpper 


part of them. This ſpace becomes con · 
tracted in proportion as they are more 


or leſs profound; and it is in the bottom 


of this kind of vallies that the rivers 


flow, which almoſt regularly occupy the 


middle, leaving an equal extent of level 
ground on each ſide of them. But what 
is moſt remarkable, is, that the angles 


to the right and left in the ſegments of 
theſe mountains; fo that if we could at 
once bring together the two ſides of theſe 
vallies, we ſhould have a ſolid maſs, 
without any interruption. The rivers 
purſue their courſe in theſe embank- 
ments, until they reach the plain, and 
from thence the ocean. In this latter 
part of their career, their bed is not deep, 
and their bottom is nearly on a level 
with che ſea, Thus it may in general 

Dd4 © be 
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<<- be remarked; that the more lof ty the- 


, mountains of the Cordelliers, the more 
profound is the bed of the rivers which 


% flow through their vallics,” 5 
In the province of Angaras, Maar 
«, the luſus Naturæ, with which theſe coun» 
tries abound, there is one which me- 
Atits particular attention. This province, 
«+. which. is 8-dependency of Guancavelica, 
is divided into ſeveral departments; in 


one of theſe departments, called Coniaca, 


is the ſmall village of Yinas, ſituated at 


nine leagues diſtant from Conaica. 


% About mid way between them, is a moun- 
<4 tain known by the name of Coroſunta: 
1 On arriving at the foot of this moun- 
<<. tain, you enter into a cleft, or if you 
« will, an opening, through which flows 
* the civulet of Chapllancas; this rivulet 
©, enters. an embarkment, the breadth of 
« which is from twenty to five and twenty 
<«-feet, and its height upwards of forty, 
« without being perceptibly wider at the 
«+ ſuperior. than the inferior part. This 
. gap, which is occupied in its whole 
it width by the . forms the only 


: © commu-= 
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communication that exiſts between Vina 


and Coniaca. Tou can only croſs'thezi-* 
ver in thoſe places where, asThavealready* 
ſaid, the opening is twenty feet broad; 
and you are obliged to croſs it nine times, 
taking advantage of thoſe places where 


it departs a little from the rock, which 
only happens where it has formed ſome 


finuoſities; for when its courſe is direct, 


it exactly fills the opening through which 
it paſſes. This trench is formed out of 
the live rock, and with ſo much regu- 
larity, that all the prominent parts, of 
one ſide correſpond perfectly with the 


recipient parts or indentures of the other 


in its whole height; inſomuch that it 
might be taken for a canal cut expreſs - 
ly for the paſſage of the water, and 
which had been executed with ſo com- 
plete a ſymmetry, as that the two fides 
might exactly fit each other, without 
leaving the ſmalleſt interſtice between 
them. There is no danger in travelling 
this road, for the rock is too folid to 
give any apprehenſion of its crumbling, 
and the ſmall river is not rapid enough 
” | i ce to 


* 
— —_—_—— — — 
— — — 


4.0 ne boats; yet it is difficult to 


1 fuppreſs a ſentiment of terror, on find- 
ug yourſelf engaged in this narrow gap, 


the two fides of which, from their per- 
4 ſect correſpondence, preſent the idea of 


* box half opened for a moinent, and 


% always teady to cloſe upon you.” pd: 

% The cavity I have been deſcribing” 
is ſo much the more worthy out obſer- 
1% vation; as it may be looked upon as 4 
ο edel, or-example of what the vallies of 
« the Cordilletas have been, when in theit 
<-origin they did not exceed the depth of 
ce this; for their ſides, which now form 4 
gentle lope, were then doubtleſs per- 
0 pendicularly cut, and it was not until 
««-the waters undermined them to a great 
« depth, that the upper parts being over - 


<«/ Joaded, have ſueceſſivelycrumbled down. 


This analogy is even confirmed by the 
* decay to be obſerved in the embank-' 


t ment formed by the Chapllancas; a waſte 
«© oteaſiohed by the ſiow and ſucceſſive 


effect of the rains and froſt, and the 
* “eteviees produced by the ſun, but which 
1c ate deſs ſenfible there than elſewhere, be 


"oh t cauſe 
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cauſe the rock | is harder; -more ſolid, 
and more continuous, not being inter- 
rupted by any bed of earth, or other 
matter eaſily to be diſſolved or cruinbled. 
Every thing therefore leads to a con- 
cluſion, that the waters alone have form- 


ed this canal in the form we now fee it, 
© and that they will eontinue to augment 
its depth, ſince we know that time alone 


is ſufficient to reduce the hardeſt ſtone 
to a fihe and almoſt imperceptible ſand, 
and that this progreſs is already diſcover- 
able from the little fragments of ſtone 
vifibleat the bottom of the river, as well 
as from thoſe it carries to the plain; 
when, finding a more extenſive range, it 
degins to enlarge its ſurface/” 


Whether we attribute the origin of 


this canal to the friction of the waters 
which have gradually deepened it, or 
whether we ſuppoſe the mountain to have 
been rent aſunder by an earthquake, ſo 
as to open 4 new paſſage for this river 
which flowed antecedentlyin another di- 
rection; it is ſtill certain that ſuch an 
aperture cannot have exiſted at the epo- 


©« cha 
2 
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*icha immediately ſubſequent to the de- 
rduge. It is the fame with reſpect to the 
larger embankments of this kind, known 
d yche name of Qyebradas, and which are 
cia frequently to be inet with in the upper 
ver part of South America. It is evident that 
©: they have been former equally by the la- 
<: bourof the waters; ſor on the one hand, 
E.,we know that the rapidity af their cur- 
Larent is capable of wrenching: off ſtones 
«© of: an extraordinary ſize s and on the 
other, we have manifeſt proofs: of the 
«..contipual effort made by them to deepen 
their bed, an effort the traces of | which: 
* are diſcovered in the huge blocks they 
< have formed into the ſhape of dice, or 
« cubes, as often as the rocks oppoſe too 
much exiſtence to them to admit of their 
«. dividing and clearing away the whole ex- 
tent of the bottom on which they exerciſe 
"7 their activity. In the river of Jſuchaca, 
<< near-the/ village of that name, is a large 
« maſs of ſtone, of a regular ſquare form, 
and each ſde of which may be above five 
and thirty or forty feet. When the wa- 
« ters ary low, it riſes five-and; twenty. 
cs feet 
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«« feet above their level. But to account 
for the form of theſe large cubic maſſes, k 
“ast well as of other ſmaller ones, which { 
* are often to be found in the bed of ri- 
vers, and which are all regularly ſhaped; 
Vuemuſt ſuppoſe that the waters have ſuc- 
ceſſively torn and wrenched off the rocks 
« by which they were ſurrounded, thus 
leaving them ſingle, and iſolated, in their | 
«« preſent: form; but this only until the | 
«©. beds of the rivers becoming deeper and | 
deeper, the waters meet at their baſes if 
«© with ſome: veins of earth or other mat- | 
ter eaſy of diflolution ; for in that caſe 

% they will | undermine and unſet them, 
*©.({o-to ſpeak) fo as one day to diſplace 

* them entitely and hurry them along. 

«© Theſe maſſes, once in motion, will ſhock 

either thoſe on the banks, thoſe they | 
„ meet with in the bed even of the ri- "" 
«© yer, which breaking and being reduced 

& to various maſſes of leſs dimenſion, will 
be the more eaſily drifted. Such is with- 

tout doubt the origin of all thoſe ſtones | 
„ wie ſee under the water, or on the banks, | 
kf 4 of which are very ſmall, and others 
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* ſo enormous, that no human effort is 
ee ble to remove them. As to the extra- 
ordinary profundity of thoſe vallies or 
«- Qyebradas, one example will be ſuffi- 
cient to give an idea of it. The town 
e of Guanvelica is built in a valley form- 
* ed by different chains of mountains; 
te the barometer there ſtands at eighteen 
inches, one line and an half (this mean 
0 term is taken between eighteen inches 
* and a quarter, and eighteen inches one 
* third, which form the greateſt variation 
of the barometer at that place ;) accord-. 
<« ing to this height of the mercury, the 
elevation above the level of the ſea 
* ſhould be 1949 toiſes. On the ſum- 
* mit of the mountain in which is the 
* mine of Aſaguès, a ſpot ſtill habitable, 
* and which is itſelf as much lower than 
* other adjacent heights, as it is higher 
* than the town of Guanvelica, the mer- 
“ cury only ſtands at ſixteen inches (juſt, 
% which gives 2337 toiſes above the level 
* of the ſea, and about 500 toiſes for the 
depth of theQzebrada, or valley of Guan- 
% velica, which ſeems to be no other than 
| * the 
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the deepened bed of the river We no 
. © ſee flowing through the middle of jt,” 0 
Atſter ſo many obſervations on the extra- {| 
ordinary effects of the waters, have we not 
ſome foundation for ſuppoſing that the Na- 
tural Bridge is alſo their production, and i 
ought we not to regard it as à ſort of Qua- 1 
brada? When the yallies of the Apala- | 
chians were, only vaſt lakes, in which the | 
waters were retained priſoners, this little 
valley, whoſe depth they traverſe, may have \ 
ſerved as a partial reſervoir, wherein they | 
have remained even after thoſe of the large | 
vallics made their eſcape. The maſs of the 
rock out of which the Natural Bridpe i is 
excavated, may have ſerved them as a bar- | 
rier ; but whether it be that they have not ! 
riſen to the ſummit of the rock, or whe- ö 
ther they ſucceeded more eaſily in ſapping 
the lower part of it, they will in either caſe 
have left ſubſiſting that immenſe gap which 
form the arch ſuch as we now fee it. Tt 
would be uſcleſs, and perhaps raſh, to en- 
deavour minutely to explain | the manner in 
which the bending of this vault has been 
Lg W traced out; but the cauſe once 
underſtood, 


. * 
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"underſtood, all the effects, however varied, 
and however aſtoniſhing they may appear, 
. *muft have the fame origin. We may ob- 
ſer v deſides, that the greateſt bend of this 
vault correſponds with the angle formed by 
che valley in this place, inſomuch that the 
rock ſeems to have been the more worked 
upon, as the effort of the waters have been 
more conſiderable. However this may be, 
I leave every one at liberty to form ſuch 


conjectures as he pleaſes *, and as I have 
CUBS es 42424 6 24-42 vfchd 
| , F ; 78 | 

* Mr. Fefferſon, after ſpeaking of the above paſſage 
of the Spaniſh author, differs from him and from 
the Marquis de Chaſtellux, in their reaſoning on 
the probable cauſes of its production, as follows: 
<< Don Ulloa inclines to the opinion, that this 
channel has been effected by the wearing of the 
« water which runs through it, rather than that the 
« mountain ſhould have been broken open by any 
& convulfion of Nature. But if it had been worn 
<< bythe running of the water, would not the rocks, 
.< which form the ſides, have been worn plain? or 
« if, meeting in ſome parts with veins of harder 
« ftone, the water had left prominences on one 
« fide, would not the ſame cauſe have ſometimes, 
« of perhaps generally, occaſioned prominences on 
the other fide alſo? Yet Don Ulloa tells us, 
1 that on the other fide there are always correſpond 
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ſaid above, my deſign has been leſs to ex- 
plain this prodigy of Nature, than to de- 
feribe it with ſuch accuracy as to enable 


the learned to form a judgment on the 
ſubject “. 


& ing cavities, and that theſe tally with the promi- 
sc nences ſo perfectly, that were the two ſides to 
come together, they would fit in all their inden- 
* tures, without leaving any void, I think that 
tt this does not reſemble the effect of running wa- 
ie ter, but looks rather as if the two ſides had part- 
© ed aſunder. The fides of the break, over which 
te is the Natural Bridge of Virginia, conſiſt of a veiny 
© rock which yields to time, the correſpondence 
© between the ſatient and re- entering ihequalities, 
« if it exiſted at all, has now diſappeared. This 
„ break has the advantage of the one deſcribed by 
« Don Ulloa in its fineſt circumſtance, no portion 
« in that inſtance having held together, during the 


c ſeparation of the other parts, ſo as to form a bridge 


©« over the abyſs.” : TRANSLATOR. 


They who wiſh to form an exact idea of the 
Natural Bridge, muſt not judge of the ground. plan 
of it, from the aſpect preſented by its ſegments in the 
two landſcapes which are engraved. The ground 
over.which travellecs paſs is almoſt level, but the pa» 
rapets formed by the rocks are not ſo; beſides that 
their declivity is exaggerated by an optical effect, the 
views having been taken from the barks of the rivulet, 
and very near the bridge. 


Vor. II. E e NOTE: 
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. 
Though the ſpring was far advanced when ] viſited 
the Natural Bridge, and it was then the 20th of April, 
I do not recolle& having ſeen a ſwallow of any kind. 
Mr. Le Baron de Turpin did not go thither till the 
5th of May, by which time the martins, which ap- 
pear later than the ſwallows, had had time to arrive; 


but 1 have reaſon to think that the bird he here de- 
ſcribes, is no other than the fallow with the white 


rump, and which is improperly called a martin in 


ſome provinces of France. 

I ſhall take this opportunity to obſerye, that the 
bird, called in America a martin (martinet) is a 
peculiar ſpecies, not known in Europe, and which 
is no where deſcribed, not even in Cateſby, at leaſt, 
if he means this bird, in ſpeaking of a Carolina 
martin, which he calls the purple martin , unfor- 
tunately I am not fo able as I could wiſh to ſup- 
ply this deficiency. Many reaſons have prevented 
me from profiting by my reſidence in America, by 
abandoning myſelf to ſuch obſervations as the tri- 
Hing knowledge I have gained of natural hiſtory 
would have allowed me to make. In fat, the lit- 


tle room aſſigned even to general officers for tranſ- 
porting 


* Peter Kalm, a Swediſh traveller, who has certainly not been 
ſparing of details, ſpeaks very ſuccindtly of this bird: he not 
even obſerves that the female is not of the ſame colour with the 
male, and ſeems to confound it with the European, which be 


calls the Engliſi martin. Sec volume III. p. 11g. 9 
Edition. 
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porting their effects, on our departure from Europe, 
did not allow me to carry any more books than 
were neceſſary for the political and military know- 
_ ledge of the continent, where I was going to make 
war, and it was beyond my powers to work from 
memory, and aftet my own ideas; beſides that, I had 
conceived an erroneous notion, that every thing was 
already known and written on à country ſo well 
underſtood and ſo much frequented as North Ame- 
rica. I found, too late however, that I was de- 
ceived ; the little ſucceſs attending my efforts to de- 
rive ſome advantage, either from my own curioſity, 
or from the information of ſome perſons I em- 
'ployed, have convinced me, that it would even 
now be of great ule to ſend a little caravan, com- 
poſed of naturaliſts, geographers and deſigners, to 
America. But whilſt this project, which has already 
been propoſed, is carrying into execution, I ſhall here 
ſubmit a few obſervations I have made on the martin 

of America, | | 
This bird differs from our European martin in 
its form, its colour, and its manners; in its form, 
as its body is pretty large, and ſimilar to that of 
many other birds of different ſpecies, ſuch as the 
blackbird and the ſtarling: in its colour, becauſe if 
the male be quite black like other martins, the fe- 
male is of a cindery grey, a little clearer than that 
of our female blackbird, whilſt its breaſt is of a 
dirty and mixed white; in its manners, for that in- 
ſtead of being wild like our martin, it is ſtill more 
familiar, and more domeſtic, if poſſible, than our 
chimney ſwallow. The Americans have an almoſt 
| 6 
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ſuperſtitious reſpect for theſe birds; not only do 


they prepare for them, at the commencement of the 
' ſpring, earthen pots like thoſe we affix to our walls 


to attract the ſparrows, but they ſuſpend, beneath 
the projection of the roof, little cages for them to 
build in. The more-credulous of the Americans ſay 
that theſe birds bring good luck to the houſes that 
they viſit; the moſt ſenſible imagine they are uſeful, 
not only in deftroying the flies, which are very trou- 
bleſome in ſummer, but becauſe: by their boldneſs 
and their cries they drive away the birds of prey, 
when they come to attack the poultry, Theſe ani- 
mals are ſo familiar, that with a little adroitneſs, one 
may take them with the hand; their ſong is far 
removed from the diſagreeable cry of our martin; 
it reſembles rather that of the chimney ſwallow, but 
is much more melodious. I never ſaw them but at 
liberty, for I confeſs that having a hundred times 
reſolved to kill at leaſt one or two of them, that I 
might inſpect them more narrowly, I never had the 
courage; ſo much did I reſpect the kind hoſpitality 
afforded them, and which they accept with the ſame 
confidence. 

1 do not know why Cateſby calls this bird the 
purple martin, for I have never obſerved the ſlighteſt 
ſhade of that colour in their wings ; thoſe of the 
male are of the moſt beautiful black, and as I have 
already ſaid, thoſe of the female are of a cindery 
grey upon the back, and the belly is white, mixed 
with grey. If this bird was not a bird of paſſage, 


and a bird, which like all thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, 


muſt travel very rapidly, it would appear probable, 
| that 


| 4.448 I, Ae ' 
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that in approaching the tropics it aſſumes a purple 
colour, For we remark a ſenſible difference in the 
manner in which different birds, of the ſame ſpecies, 
are coloured as they approach nearer the tropics, or 
the equinoctial line. The humming- birds we ſee 
in Virginia, and which proceed even into Penſyl- 
vania and the Jerſeys, are of a grey colour, and 
their neck alone diſplays the colours of the ruby, 
whilſt thoſe of Guiana and Brazil diſplay, in their 
whole plumage, that brilliancy which Nature has 
beſtowed only partially on the others. No ſpe- 
cjes would furniſh more examples of this. progreſ- 
ſion in brilliancy and integrity of colours than that 
of the ſtarling, were not theſe birds emigrants, and 
could we but know with accuracy from what coun- 
try thoſe ſwarms arrive which we ſee in the ſpring. 
The moſt beautiful variety of theſe. ſpecies is the 
black ſtarling, called the bJactbird in America; when 
perched he appears quite black, but in the folds of 
his wings he has ſeveral feathers of a very lively 
red, but ſhaded withal, ſo as to be compared only 
to the carbuncle; and, in his flight, his brilliant co» 
ov lours produce an effect ſo much the more agree- 
able as it is unexpected, Another variety imme- 
diately follows, in the grey ſtarling, which has alſo 
| ſeveral red feathers, but fewer in number, and of a 
| leſs lively red ; a third is of a brown colour inclin- 
ing to red, ſomething like the hen pheaſant: it has 
| alſo in the fold of the wings three feathers abſolutely 
red, but of a gloomy red, and without eclit; a 
fourth ſpecies, in ſhort, would be abſolutely ſimilar 
to our European ſtarling, had it not, at the fold of 
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the wing, three or four reddiſh feathers, which ſeem 


to atteſt its American origin, and may be regarded as 


the facings of an incomplete uniform, but which is 
ſuffcient to indicate to what army this legion belongs. 


There is every reaſon to believe, that if we could 
aſcertain from whence theſe birds come, which appear 


only at the commencement of the fpring, throughove 
North America, and even in Virginia and Carolina, 


we ſhould-be able to determine that the greater or leſs 


brillianey of their feathers is owing to the greater or 
leſs height of latitade they inhabit during the winter. 
We read in natural hiſtory, that the ftarling is not a 


bird of paſſage; this may be true, of European ſtar- 


lings, but 1 can affirm, that from Bofton to the bay 
of Cheſapeak, I have never ſeen one arrive but at the 
end of winter. | | | oh $1 
I have not ſpoken of a fort of ſtarling not men- 
tioned in the natural hiſtory of Buffon, but which 
is to be ſeen in the King of France's cabinet, and is 
de ſoribed by Cateſby ; it is with this however I ſhould 
have begun, as being the bird which has led me to 
this long digreſñon. It is called in America the flar- 
ling crow. This bird is a great deal larger than other 
ſtarkings, and on conſidering its beak, one is tempt- 
ed to rank it with the jackdaw; but there is no 
doubt of its being a real ſtarting, of which it has 
the cry and the manners; it dwells in marſhes, and 
mixes with all the ſpecics of ſtarlings I have men- 
tioned. Its colour is'of a mixed and changeable red, 
which affords, according to the manner in which 
it is enlightened, bluiſh and purple ſhades : now 
it is probable enough that thefe birds, whoſe colour 
p K is 
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is originally black, may acquire, from. the vicinity 


of the ſun, theſe purple or blue ſhades which we re- 


mark in the ſtarling crow; and in this caſe it is 


poſſible that the purple martin of Cateſby may exiſt 


in South Carolina, though I have never ſeen it 
in Virginia: but it would ſtill be difficult to ex- 
plain why this martin, whoſe origin muſt be more 
ſoutherly, ſhould not extend his .emigration as far 
as Virginia and Penſylvania; for though we have 
obſerved that ſtarlings are birds of paſſage in 
America, their emigrations muſt be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from thoſe of the ſwallows and the mar- 
tins. There is a great appearance that the ſtarlings 
content themſelves with retiring in winter to the 
neighbourhood of the lakes and rivers which abqand 
between the Pacific ocean and Atlantic, from 35 to 
33 degrees of latitude, It is enough for them, in 
fact, to avoid the froſt which would hinder them 
from finding ſubſiſtence in the marſhes ; whereas the 
ſwallows muſt return to countries where volatile in- 
ſets do not ceaſe to flutter in the air during the 
winter. The following obſervation however was 
made by Mr. Fleming, Chief Juſtice of Virginia, 
a man worthy of credit, and reſpectable in every 
point of view; he aſfured Mr. Jefferſon, that on a 
winter's day, as he was occupied in ſuperintend- 
ing the felling of ſome trees on a ſpot he was 
about to ſow, he was ſurprized to ſee fall, with a 
large cleft oak, a great number of martins, which had 
taken refuge and were benumbed in the crevices of 
the tree, as bats are found in holes of rocks and 
caverns, Does this fact, which it is difficult to con- 
£570 Ee 4 teſt, 
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" teſt, prove that martins do not emigrate like quails 
and ſtorks; or only that a lazy troop of theſe birds, 
_ | - having delayed their departure too long, were ſur- 
| prized by the froſt, and compelled to ſeek an aſylum 
for the winter? 
| Since I have ſuffered myſelf to be led into the diſ- 
i euſſion of ſubjeQs relative to natural hiſtory, 1 
| ſhall not terminate this long note without adding 
| another article, on which however I can throw no 
. new light, as it has been treated by the Count de 
| Buffon; but where I ſhall have the ſatis faction at 
| - -leaft of i confirming, by irrefragable proofs, what 
4 . was revealed to him by mere dint of genius alone; 
happy to find at once the opportunity of render- 
ing a particular homage to the moſt illuſtrious man 
of the age, and of boaſting of that friendſhip which 
- has ſo long connected us; a friendſhip already of an- 
cient date, ſince it is coeval with my admiration of 
his immortal works. We know that one of the moſt 
: intereſting articles of the hiſtory of quadrupeds, is 
|þ , that of the opoſſum. Obſervation diſcoyered, that 
| the female of this animal bas under its belly a 
. ſort of pouch in which it carries its young ones; 
| that they are never ſeen out of this pouch, before 
they are able to run about and ſeek their food, and 
that they remain, until that period, always attached 
to their mother's teat : but ignorance and credulity 
had adopted all forts of ridiculous tales reſpeQing 
the manner in which generation is perfotmed be- 
tween theſe animals. I found the opinion eſtabliſh- 
ed in Virginia, even amongſt phyſicians, that the 
young of the opoſſum came out of their mother's 
es es ; belly 
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belly by the teats. Their extreme ſmallneſs, at the 
moment of their birth, alone could give ſanction . 
to this opinion, which anatomy would ſo eaſily 
have belied, on the lighteſt attention, My firſt 
occupation in the winter of 1781 to 1782, was to 
procure ſome of theſe animals, and have them diſ- 
ſected. Mr. Robillard, firſt ſurgeon to our army, 
and one of the moſt expert in France, was pleaſed 
to undertake it. Having diſſected a male and female, 
he found the organs of generation ſimilar to thoſe 
of other quadrupeds, with this only difference, that 
he obſerved a bifurcation in the glans penis of the 
male and the clitoris of the female, and that he diſ- 
covered in the matrice of the latter a fort of par- 
tition or mediaſtine, which divided it into two de- 
partments, but without being continuous enough 
for the two cavities not to be ſeparate from each 
other. This was ſufficient to confirm and to ex- 
plain the moſt eſſential articles of a deſcription, 
which Mr. D'Aubenton had an opportunity of taking 
only from one which was preſerved in ſpirits of wiae. 
But Mr. de Buffon, who with admirable ſagacity con- 
cluded, that Nature, in forming this animal, had 
proceeded in a peculiar manner, and given it the 
faculty of reproducing itſelf, intermediately, ſo to 
ſpeak, between that of quadrupeds and that of birds, 
in order that the brevity of geſtation might cor- 
reſpond with their long incubation in the pouch 
they are preſerved in; Mr. de Buffon added: No- 
«© body has obſerved the length of the geſtation of 
te theſe animals, which we preſume to be much 
6 ſhorter than in others; and as this premature 
| «© excluſion 
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« excluſion is an example ſingular in Nature, we 
c exhort ſuch as have the opportunity of ſeeing 


* opofſums alive in their native country, to endea- 
„ your to diſcover how long the females bear them, 


% and how long alſo, after their birth, the young 


d remain attached to the teat before they quit it, 


«© This obſervation, curious in itſelf, may become 
« uſeful, by pointing out to us poſſibly ſome means 
« of preſerving the lives of children born before 
6- their time.” Here the interpreter of Nature, as it 
often happens to Aſiatic drogomans, was under the 
neceſſity of diving into his maſter's thoughts before he 
attempted to expreſs them in intelligible language ; 


but when the interpreter is both miniſter and con- 
fidant, it matters little whether he tranſlates or pro- 


nounces of himſelf; accordingly, the only appre- 
henſion I had was of not being able to procure the 
means neceſſary to prove to the Americans a truth 
of 'which I was myſelf thoroughly perſuaded. . For 
to attain this object, it was neceſſary that tame opoſ= 
ſums ſhould be brought to copulate in this domeſ- 
tic ſtate, or rather ſtate of flavery ; it was neceſlary 
that this union ſhould be productive, and that we 
ſhoul4i have an opportunity of obſerving the reſult, 
Now, nobody in this country had ever thought of 
rearing one, and we could only obtain thoſe caught 
by the ſoldiers in the woods. I had poſſeſſed one, 
which was become very familiar, but I had ſent it 
to the Comte de Buffon, in the frigate Z'Hermione ; 
the Comte de la Touche, who commanded it, hav- 
ing been ſo kind as to charge himſelf with ſeveral 


animals and other objects of natural hiſtory I wiſh- 
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ed to ſend to Europe. But chance fortunately 
ſupplied me better than I could have been by all 
my endeavours: The Chevalier d'Aboville, Briga- 
dier des Armees du Roi, and commander of our ar- 
tillery, availing himſelf of our prefent ſtate of re- 
poſe, employed, in augmenting his knowledge in 
phyſics and natural hiſtory, the ſame talents, and 
the ſame activity which had been of ſuch emi- 
nent ſervice during the campaign. He reared at 
his houſe ſeveral animals, and amongit others a 
female opoſſum, which he had the good fortune to 
ſee conceive, become a mother, and bring up her 
young in his own houſe, nay even in his own cham- 
ber. I cannot do better than tranſcribe the obſerva- 
tions he made, and with which he has been pleaſed to 
favour me. 

« The opoſſum, ſays he, is more timid than un- 
tractable, and very readily becomes tame. I had a 
the one ſome time before I could get a male. At 
firſt ſhe appeared to be afraid of him; and, to avoid 
a quarrel, I tied up the new comer in a box near 
my chimney. The female enjoyed the full liberty 
of the chamber, where ſhe had likewiſe a box from 
whence ſhe came out only at night to eat and 
drink, and void herſelf, The evening of the ſecond 
day, after the arrival of the male, whilſt I was 
writing before my fire, I ſaw the female advance 
flowly towards the box in which was the male, 
run under my bed, come towards the box, 
and return, advancing each time a little nearer, 
and at length became hardy enough to enter the 
box of the male, who, inſtantly, threw himſelf 


upon 


w 
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upon her with ſuch precipitation, that having hi- 
therto obſerved him very indifferent, I concluded 
it aroſe from anger, I drew her out, and beat 
him. A few minutes after ſhe returned to the 
charge, and the male hearing her approach, .came 
out of his box, and the length of the cord allow- 
ing him to join her on the middle of the hearth, 
he fell upon her with the ſame impetuoſity, and I 
ſoon perceived, that as the female was not afraid, I 
ought not to meddle with their affairs, She was 
ſquatted, and the male upon her, with all his feet 
teſting upon the ground, and both of them in a ſtate 
of perfect immobility. I regarded them in this po- 
ſition near half an hour; I paſſed my finger between 
them, and could perceive that there was no intro- 
miſſion. My preſence did not ſeem to embarraſs 
them in the leaſt; but that nothing might interrupt 
them, I went to bed. The fire before which I left 
them, gave light enough for .me to obſerve them, 
which I continued to do for above half an hour 
in bed, and ſaw them ſtill remain immoveable. 
] cloſed my eyes for a few moments, and the female 
had mounted on my bed; I carefſed her, and paſſ- 
ing my hand towards her poſterjors, found them 
wet, from whence I concluded, that notwithſtand- 
ing appearances, the act of copulation had been fully 
compleated, and the next day I found ſome ſpots 
upon the floor, which were a ſecond proof of it. But 
I was ſoon confirmed in my opinion, by the change 
I pexgeived in the pouch of the female. They cou- 
pled on the 7th of February, and ten days after I 
zemarked that the edge of the orifice of the pouch 


way 
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was rather thicker; this appeared more ſenſibly the 
following days, and I obſerved that the pouch alſo 
became larger, and its aperture more widened than 
before. The night of the 20th, that is to ſay, thir- 
teen days after the copulation, ſhe did not leave the 
box till the. night was far advanced, and then only 
to eat, and drink, and void herſelf, after which ſhe 
returned immediately to her box, ſo that I had not 
time that day to continue to obſerve the progreſs 
of the alteration in her pouch. The fourteenth day 
towards the evening, ſeeing that ſhe did not come 
out of her box, I put my hand into it, which ſhe 
greatly careſſed, licking it, and gnawing it very 
gently ; ſhe embraced my fingers with her little hands, 
and endeavouring to retain mine when I attempted 
to withdraw it; I gave her ſome pieces of meat, 
which ſhe ate, continuing to 'careſs 'my hand, and 
ſeeing that ſhe could not retain it, ſhe determined to 
follow it, and came out of her box ftill keeping hold 
of my finger. I was anxious.to examine the pouch, 
and the change I perceived in it convinced me, that 
I had loſt much in having miſſed obſerving it one 
day, and that I had fuftered the moſt intereſting mo- 
ment to eſcape. This pouch, which had been gra- 
dually widening the preceding. days, was then al- 
moſt cloſed, preſenting only a ſmall round aper- 
ture, in the middle of a cavity ſimilar to a navel, 
The orifice of it was rather moiſt, and the hair 
- round the orifice was wetted with a glairy humour 
common to the anus and the vagina. It ſeemed to 
me as if I could ftill have been able to introduce 
ono of my fingers into the pouch; but I thought 

| | that 
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chat this could not be effected without ſoreing the 
paſſage, and hurting it, perhaps too, without de- 
ſtroying the delicate embryos it contained. The 
- fifteenth day, whether it was that my impatience 
got the better of my fears, or whether the orifice 
of the pouch was really more open than the day 
defore, I introduced my finger, and found, at the 
bottom of the pouch, a little round body, which ap- 
peared to be of about the ſize of a pea, The mo- 
ther, who had before allowed me without mueh 
difficulty to put my fingers in her pouch, now be- 
"came very unquiet, and endeavouted to eſcape, which 


prevented me from examining with ſuſficient accu- 


racy to aſcertain whether the body was ſpherical, 
whether it was adherent, and if there were ſeveral 
of them; but it appeared to me adherent, and fituat- 
ed on one ſide of the pouch, from , whence I con- 
cluded that there was a ſecond upon the other fide. 
The fixtechth night ſhe only came out to eat, and 
returned immediately. The ſeventeenth day in the 
evening the came out, and on -examining her 
pouch, I found two bodies ſituated at the bottom, 
the one beſide the other, and adherent to the body 
of the mother; their volume did not exceed that 


of a pea, and as far as I could judge of their form, 


by the touch, it appeared to me to reſemble that of 
a fig, with the ſmall end implanted in a baſe of 
the form of a ſegment of a ſphere, and exhibited 
to the finger, inequalities upon its ſurface. Al- 
though 1 had felt only two bodies, I had no doubt 
:of this pouch containing a great number. The 


ado day after the copulation, conſequendy ' 
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the twelfth of the reſidence of the young in the 
pouch, I began to feel them move under the finger, 


and a month after the ſecond epocha, I could- 


plainly difcover them on half opening the pouch. 
Fifteen days later it remained naturally open enough 
to ſee them freely : and at the end of two months, 
the female lying down, and the opening of the 
pouch being in a more lax ſituation than when the 
walked, the young ones were partly out of che 
pouch, and might eaſily be reckoned : they were to 
the number of fix, all holding to the mother by a 
canal which enters the maw of the young one, 
and which cannot be withdrawn, but by ſuch vio- 
lence as might deſtroy it, if this ſhould happen at an 
early period; for the young one is then unable to 
take hold again of the teat. But when fix weeks old, 
it can reſume it by ſtrong ſuction, the aperture at the 
end of the muzzle being barely large enough to re- 
ceive the pap, which is about two lines in length, and 
the fize of the ſecond or third cord of a violin. The 
opoſſum notwithſtanding has a very wide maw, but 
as it remains attached to the mother, Nature has 


foined the two jaws by a membrane, which dries 


up and diſappears as ſoon as the young one is three 
months old, at which term it begins to eat and to 
walk. | ; 

« The number of the young varies greatly; I have 
ſeen females with ten or eleven, others which had 
only five or fix. There are never more paps than 
young ones, and when they are weaned, theſe paps 
dry up, and detach themſelves, as in other animals 


the umbilical ſtring detaches itſelf from the young, 
7 1 with 
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with this difference, that the latter preſerve the mark 
of the ſpot where the ſtring was, whereas the female 
e lum retains no trace of the points where the 
beats have been, and which are not, as in other ani- 
mals, placed in two parallel lines, but irregularly, 
and as if by accident. It appears as if they, formed 
themſelves in thoſe places where the embryos hap- 
pen to touch the mother's belly when ſhe has con- 
veyed them into her pouch, ſucceſſively, as ſhe lays 
them; for that is the moſt proper expreſſion, undeve- 
loped embryos being comparable only to eggs.” 
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